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By a. G. Btlb. 

TO THB BDTTOB OF THB *' WEST-BND GAZSTTB." 

SiBy — ^In addition to the ordinary meaaares for 
a ooaty I take four other sabsidiary ones, which 
ffYe the depth and front of scye, height of neck, 
height of shoalders, balance, and position. 

I fix a mark on the back seam square with the 
bottom of scye, which I obtain by placing the inch 
tape with the top edge close under the right arm, 
and bringing it to the back seam, which must be 
as level as the eye can trace it. I now measure 
from the top of back to this point, say, for ex- 
ample 8| inches, and from this point the three fol- 
lowing measures, to fr^nt of scye: — Say 11|, 
continuing up to the top of back, 24 ; passing the 
tape oyer the highest part of the shoulder, and 
bringing it to the starting point, 28. These mea- 
Bores vary considerably, according to the size and 
position of shoulders, height of neck, &c., on 
different persons of the same breast measure. 
For distinction I wiU call them 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4ih sub-measures. 

Before I proceed, Mr. Editor, with the illus- 
tration of my system, I must make a few remarks 
relative to the waist, which you will doubtless 
admit has a most important bearing on coat cut- 
ting, and requires considerable attention. You 
will observe that my suVmisasures apply only 
to the upper part of the forepart, and do not 
affect any portion lower than the bottom of scye. 



In my experience of men's waists I find almost as 
great a variety as in the shoulders, &c., but I have 
hitherto failed to produce any happy result in the 
application of sub-measures to meet these difficul- 
ties. Some will appear slightly inclined to cor- 
pulency yet not measure so, whilst others will 
fall away towards the stomach. I find some very 
hollow at the back, and others the reverse. Some 
are very small at the sides, just over the hips, 
and others the reverse, very full. These are 
points which require very close observation, and 
unless very strict attention is paid to them the 
coat may be a bad fit, however accurately the 
upper portion may be drafted. 

Td farm the Back, — Draw to A, one-fourth 
of natural waist (4| inches), to B, the first sub- 
measure (8^), to C, the natural waist, and to X 
the length required. Square from O to I 2^1 
inches, or to taste, and raise the point I | an 
inch. From A to D, the width of back, 7| ; G to 
8, to taste. Make equal distances each side the 
line at D, and complete the back. 

The Forepart. — Make the lines B to E and C 
to K, square with the line X from B to E, 
I of an inch more than the 2nd sub-measure 
(12) ; from C to X two-thirds of breast mea- 
sure, which in this instance is the same as B to 
E, make the line E G square with the line B E, 
place the inch tape at 12 on the point E, and 
measure up to F, the 3rd«ub-measure (24) ; con- 
tinne to G- the 4th sub-measure (28) : make E a 
pivot and sweep (totol F towards I, and from G 
towards L ; mark from F to H half the 1st sub- 
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measure (4|), and from H to I one-sixth of the 

breast measure (3) ; place the back with the 

point on H, let B touch the line G L, and 

whilst in this position mark the shoulder seam, 

lowering it towards the back scje nearly half-an- 

inch, as diagram ; E to 2 is one-fourth of the 

distance between E and F ; E and 5 is one-fourth 

of that between E and B, which in this case are 

equal ; mark the scje through these points, take 

off half-an-inch at the top of side seam, make 1| 

inches between 3 and 6, and complete the sideseam. 

Measure across from B to B 2^ more than tiie 

breast measure ; from K to S half-an-inch more 

than half waist measure (8|); make I a pivot 

and sweep the neck ; mark through the points B 
and S, and complete the front. Make the length 
of front to measure taken, or sweep from N to P, 
with M for a pivot, which is 1| inches from neck ; 
deduct half-an-inch more than half waist measure 
(8|) from the distance between C and K, exclu- 
sive of that already taken out between 3 and 6, 
and take out the difference between 7 and 9. 
Now, if the client is full over the hips, less will 
be required out between 7 and 9, or if full be^ 
hind, less between 3 and 6, and in either case 
(assuming the waist to be 16) less would be re- 
quired in front at S. The top of sideseam also 
requires notice. Those who are flat at the back 
would want very little, if any, taken off, and 
those very round would probably require more 
than I have named, the sidebody always touch- 
ing the back where the line B E crosses if. 

The Sleeve, — Measure round the scye 16 and 
draw the line A B, place the inch-measure at 7i 
(which is the width of back) on the point A, and 
continue it to C 1 inch less than the 2nd sub- 
measure, 10|. Square out from C to D half the 
scye measure, 8 ; draw the line D E square with 
C D ; square from A to G two-thirds of the dis- 
tance between C and D, and from A to F one-third ; 
make from F to H 1 inch, and draw the top of 
sleeve from A through H and G to D. Measure the 
length of sleeve required to B, then make A a 
pivot and sweep from B to E. Make the size of 
bottom of sleeve from E on the line E B ; hollow 
the forearm and complete to measure or style. 

I make no remarks, Mr. Editor, as to its 
merits, neither do I presume to assert its infalli- 
bility. I leave it for those to judge who are dis- 
posed to take the trouble to look through it, but 
I would observe, that unless the sub-measures 
are taken accurately, they are best left alone. 

Your obedient servant, 

Geobqb G. Bylb. 



(Bin (Snglis^ ^xanuxn S^HBUm. 

By Zbno. 

Dkab Sm, — I have sent you a Diagram of 
the first system for trousers I ever saw, published 
by a cutter at Liverpool 51 years ago, in order 
that modem cutters may see what progress has 
been made during that period, as to that garment. 
The line directed to be drawn from 7 one-twelfth 
from fork, in Mr. Weston's, Muller's, Odom's, 
and W. H. Smiths' trousers, they ^iil find by 
reference to the Diagram is not new. 

Yours respectfully, 

Zbno. 

Directions for working out the trousers.— O to 
Oedgeof Cassimere, 1 to 2 the heighth 10 inches, 
there ' being a waistband to add 2^ to 3^ inches 
in front, to 2 behind, to 3 lengLh of trousers. 
From 2, draw horizontal line, to 4 make 8 inches 
(or divide top of thigh measure into 3 equal 
parts) at 5, 12 inches. Draw a short line square 
with horizontal line, on which find a centre as at 
6, to cast the curve of fall-seam from * to fork. 
To 7 one-twelfth of seat (1^), and draw a line to 
bottom, as, if you make your leg-seam too hollow, 
the trousers will stick out at bottom, but by this 
plan your trousers will hang straight at bottom. 
Make 5 a pivot, and cast from 1 to 8 for height 
of seat, the size of top of the trousers must be a 
trifie larger than the waistband. 



By E. B. GiLBS. 

ESSAT BEAD TO THE "METROPOLITAN FORE- 
MEN AND CITY OP LONDON PRACTICAL 
TAILORS' SOCIETIES." 

QQmtinuedJrompage 48.) 

" Such being the admitted difference in mental 
attainments between English and Continental 
directors and performers of labour, let us reflect 
on what that difference implies. That, whatever 
be the task, workmen in the habit of using their 
brains as well as their hands, will do it better 
than those who are not, will do it with less waste 
of time, exertion, and material, and will turn out 
work both fitter in itself and that will fit better 
into whatever other work it is to be combined 
with, is too dear to need pointing out: that 
managers whose only rule is that of thumb will, 
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when, in cases of noyeltj, obliged to proceed by 
trial, be more likely to proceed by error also 
than if they had ascertained principles to guide 
them, is equally obvious ; nor is it much less 
evident that a principal's or proprietor's com- 
petence to the supreme control of a great indus • 
trial business, will be proportionate to his 
comprehension of the processes which the business 
inYolves. What it may be somewhat less super- 
fluous to note is, how greatly technical ignorance 
on the part of employers aggravates the evil of 
similar ignorance among the employed, and vice 
versd, and how greatly the want of technical 
knowledge on one side tends to neutralize the 
efficacy of such knowledge on the other. Even 
bad workmen have a strong motive for doing as 
wdl as they can when working for a master who 
is a judge of work, while good workmen will be 
discouraged from putting forth their skill for the 
sake of a master who cannot tell good work from 
bad. Those who see that they will not get 
credit for doing their best, will be apt to content 
themselves with doing the worst that will pass 
muster, and when the workmanship of all is 
brought to the same dead level of badness, the 
unionist demand that all shall be paid alike, no 
longer sounds unreasonable. Or if it be the 
master with whom is superiority of capacity, 
then, before venturing to introduce improved 
methods, he has to consider what his pig-headed 
foremen will have to say to such newfangled 
notions, and, before trusting his workmen with 
delicate mechanism, to reflect whether their 
clumsy hands will not be sure to put it out of 
order. Plainly the odds are too great against 
establishments conducted under such disadvan- 
tages in rivalry with those in which authority 
graduates upwards pari passu with merit, where 
masters are competent to instruct managers, and 
managers to direct workmen, managers and 
workmen looking upwards for instruction or 
direction accordingly — and where members of 
all grades, deserving and desiring each other's 
esteem, feel their common honour involved in the 
excellence of their joint productions. 

** The proper function of technical seminaries 
of every degree is to teach the scientific prindples 
which govern technical operations, not to teach 
the operations themselves. Pupils cannot, indeed, 
be taught too earl^ the use of the tools and 
implements they will have to wield in after life, 
when this can be done without prejudice to 
matters of more moment; but still, for the 
manipulative part of any kind of work, there is 
DO school like the workshop, or whatever else be 
the place in which the actual work is done. Mr. 
Squeers' notion that when a boy had learnt that 
b o t hot, tin tin, bottin, n e y ney, bottiney, 



meant a knowledge of plants, he should be sent 
into the garden to know them, was sound in 
principle, however defective orthographically. 
More or less of didactic instruction should in- 
variably precede, and, if possible, accompany, 
apprenticeship. The apprentice will learn much 
better and quicklier how to do things for knowing 
beforehand why he is bidden to do them in any 
particuUrr way ; but knowing the why, he will 
learn the how quicklier and more eflectually still 
in a real than in a sham workshop, in one in 
which work is done in earnest, and not merely 
played at, and where, besides, unless he or his 
friends can afibrd to pay for his being permitted 
to idle, he may not only chance to be cufled if he 
do not take pains, but may be paid if he do." 

During my autumnal holiday, when on a visit 
to the field of Waterloo, I met with a very 
intelligent gentleman. In the course of con- 
versation he informed me that he was a resident 
of Antwerp, and that he was engaged in con- 
ducting a technical commercial school, established 
by the town for the purpose of instructing the 
young Belgians in the practical details of English 
offices. 

Turning more immediately to our own trade, 
we find that a Tailors' Academy has been insti- 
tuted at Dresden, for the purpose of instructing 
tailors in all that is necessary to them. 

Let us turn to the other side, and ask ourselves 
what we are doing in the matter of technically 
educating our people. In the first place we have 
decided upon educating our people generally by 
means of Government Schools. We can scarcely 
over-rate the importance of popular education. 
Its value depends not so much upon what the 
pupil receives, as upon the training which the 
mind receives, and so prepares it for the recep- 
tion of other and more advanced knowledge. I 
am in hopes that our workmen of the future will 
be better educated as a class, and so will be 
better prepared to receive and appreciate the 
advantages of a special industrial training. 

(To he amtinuitd.) 



CContinued Jrom page iS,J 

The strictly developed surface of the figure 
given in the last number, Is, with some sliffht 
modifications, the same as the present modeL 
The scye line is changed from the form of the 
exact circle to be more in accordance with the. 
natural form of the figure. It is less hollowed 
round the back part, much more hollowed out in. 
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front, and to keep the scje line of the same 
length, and also to provide for the flattening of 
the figure in the clavicular region, the clavicular 
line is lowered one unit. The clavicular line is 
also risen at front half a unit, which hrings it 
exactly at right angles to the front line, which 
last line is also drawn backward one unit. On 
the scapula spine line 7| units are marked instead 
of 8, 3^ is changed into 3, and ^ into |. It is 
equally admissible to change the 3^ into 3|, and 
the § into 1 unit, if at the same time we also 
change the 8 into 8|. Thus the natural form of 
the model is adhered to, the only effect of these 
changes being a greater or less amount of ease 
over the shoulder. The depression 1 at waist is 
changed to 1^, which is done for the purpose of 
transferring a quarter-of-an-inch from the length 
of the lumbar region to that of the major dorsal 
length. The changing of the other depression 
from 2 to 2| only decreases the ideal line by |, 
and slightly influences the scapula point. The 
side line is drawn by placing the scapula point of 
the back in the scapular point of the side-body. 
The whole thoracial line of the back part being 
kept in a straight line and then making the de- 
pression at waist. Make the scapula point a 
pivot, and draw in the back till it touches the 
side-body at waist, and if the waist is lengthened 
beyond the natural waist, a little spring must be 
added to agree with the form of the figure. 
When the acromial point of the back is placed in 
the acromial point of the forepart, and the 
vertexial lines coincide, the scye of the forepart 
is made to run naturally with the back part, and 
there must be in the centre of the shoulder seam 
a quarter-of-an-inch between the back and fore- 
part. Those who have followed me thus far 
should now have* little difficulty with the normally 
proportionate model. ' 

At this point, even at the risk of being a little 
out of order, I should like to call attention to the 
depressions at waist. And as I consider the 
subject of some importance, and as Dr. Wampen's 
remarks are not lengthy, I shall give his own 
words in full. He says :— 

" Dia. 8 on this plate presents the parts now 
"just described of the three kinds of forms 
" of the human figure (the lower part of the 
" thorax). A B C D presents the part of the 
" form h=b ; A B' C, D of the form h-^h ; and 
" A B" C" D of the form h>b. It is before aU 
" else first conditioned that the normal size in 
** every part of every kind of form must not be de- 
" stroyed in the constraction of that part, but kept 
" scrupulously correct imder all circumstances. 
<' If, after this is let fall, a perpendicular C" E 
*' touching 0" and 0, and it is once known what 
" co-effiaent value, sayjp, the normal depression 
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has from E to D in a proportionate human 
figure h=h, then this depression is easily to be 
*' defined in the other two forms : because the 
quantitative value for every depression is the 
smallest of h and p, always termed hy henoe is 
D E=|) h every time, whatever the number 
" which may be found for p. Grant this were 
'* not so, then if D E were equal to p times the 
" larger unit, now h, and if h were larger than (, 
*' p h from E out would completely destroy the 
** normal A D, and by the continual increasing of 
" h, the p h would infinitely here even destroy 
" the part A B" C" D, by first drawing A C", 
'' instead of D 0", and so on ad infinitum. This 
" then would be against the condition, namely to 
" preserve the normal size in the construction, 
** and hence incorrect. Similarly it may be 
*' shewn that the depression D E in the broad 
'* form h<:h, must be defined by the smaller 
" quantity Jc, of both units h and 6, otherwise the 
" normal size belonging to the broad form would 
*' be destroyed, which would also be against the 
<' condition, and consequently wrong. For this 
" reason ^en the depression D E=p k is 
** correct." 

It will be dear to any one on reflection why 
such a condition as the keeping of the normal 
part intact in every kind of figure is imposed by 
Dr. Wampen. If we pay particular attention to 
what part of the figure ^is relates to, we shall 
be able to put the reasoning in a more concrete 
form, which will perhaps make it more easily 
understood. In the normally proportionate figure 
the depressions are all marked by quantities of 
the proportion measure, the units of which are 
common to both the measures of breadth and 
height. But suppose the height to increase 
while the breadth remains the same, and still 
further, suppose that the depressions are to be 
marked by units of the measure of height ; then, 
as the height increases, so will the size of the 
waist be gradually encroached upon, till by and 
b} e in an extreme case, we should have no waist 
at all. A precisely similar result is obtained if 
we consider the broad figure in the same way, a 
similarity of result which will prove fatal to our 
fundamental conception of the broad and slender 
figures. And if the normal parts in the normal 
figures be destroyed, how shall we be able to 
determine the value of the abnormal? We 
should be like men far at sea, with no knowledge 
of our whereabouts, with neiUier sun by day, nor 
moon nor stars by night to direct our course, but 
left to chance to determine whether we should 
drift upon the nearest rocks, or reach in safety 
the desired haven. 

(To be continued) 
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Jnbcntiond. 

When jour readers look at the heading of this 
article they will, no doubt, expect something 
startling ; but in the commencement I warn them 
for fear they should be disappointed, that I merely 
want to take a slight retrospective view of tailors 
of the days gone by, and compare them with the 
present race, and see if we can satisfy ourselves 
as to whether we have progressed to the same 
extent as the arts, sciences, and inventions, have 
advanced. Not to be too extreme in views, I 
will adopt a middle course, medio tuiissimtu ibis 
(a medium course will be safest), as that will no 
doul)t be the safest ground upon which to review 
these points. Now ail members of the trade have 
a slight knowledge of what the tailoring trade was 
some fifty or sixty years ago, when the ^hionable 
style was a dress coat, with about 6 to 7 inch 
collars, padded with double thread, and the 
frock coat the same, short in the waist, long 
skirt, single breasted, the buttons about 1^ inches 
apart, large hook and eye at waist seam. Such 
styles we now look upon as ridiculous, if placed 
beside the present prevailing fashions, we must 
come to the conclusion that we have made 
a great stride in the way of advancement, for 
the faahion at present is simplex munditus 
(simple in neatness), at least, we may say, when 
the wearer is a gentleman of refined taste, and 
does not belong to that brainless class the snob, for 
on them the simplicity and elegance of fashion is 
disgraced. In taking this step from ancient to 
modem tailoring, we cannot bHnd ourselves to 
the fact that the operative was more skilled in his 
handicraft then than now, and the cutter was 
even more enlightened in his art than many 
are now. For to many who are cutters of very 
high standing it is a matter almost foreign 
as to the principles of their cutting ; they 
have learned a system by some mathematical 
contrivance of division and subdivision of given 
parts and quantities, but for what specific reason, 
that does not trouble them. It has become to 
them a mere mechanical contrivance and per- 
formance they go through from day to day, yet 
something more than that is essential to a position. 
The mechanic can do his work, what-ever it may 
be, engineering or building, or whatever trade he 
may belong to, but yet he holds no position in 
society; for what reason? simply because he is 
not in a position, as far as his general knowledge 
is concerned, to associate with those of gentle- 
manly learning and manner, he is lost, he cannot 
enter into conversation so freely as those of 



higher education > but in his case it is not an 
absolute necessity to be so highly educated, 
although education is highly commendable to 
all; still in the case of those who take the 
position of cutters, and are daily mixing with 
gentlemen of the highest standing in society, 
it is a necessity to be more highly educated 
and of more refined taste than the mechanic 
or the operative taOor. So to overcome these 
present deficiencies of learning, &c., we must 
consider how it is not made more accessible 
to those who are in the cutting-room. In 
the first place, the majority of tailors go to the 
trade when about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age ; they are at once taken from school, their 
inclination is turned from school learning to other 
subjects, often of a demoralizing character, which 
will eventually lower the youth of respectable 
connection and parentage to a life of vice and 
misery, so graphically iQustrated at such places 
as Camaby Street, &c., the hotbed of drunken 
and decrepid miserable - looking journeymen 
tailors, and as it is after the boy has become the 
man that he turns his attention to cutting, he has 
of course not gained in general education, which 
alone is essential to laying the foundation of a 
position in society, as the man of education is 
the man of gentlemanly manner and bearing, &c. 
The mere learning of the art of cutting and 
becoming proficient is not sufficient for him to 
hold a high position in the cutting-room, coming, 
as he must do, in close contact with gentlemen 
who like to be spoken to and treated in a gentle- 
manly manner. In this respect the tailor has 
not progressed so fast as science and invention, 
which are brought to their present position 
through the energy, education, and enlightenment 
of the age. 

Yours, 

J. Rab. 

{To be continued,) 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

JAMES PLATT AND CO.'S PRICE LIST. 

We have had forwarded to us for notice 
Messrs. Piatt and Co.'s semi-annual Price list. 
It is a pamphlet containing sixty-four pages of 
printed matter, seventeen pages of which are 
devoted to the explanation of their peculiar 
system of business, such as " We only serve the 
trade, fixed prices, uniform rate of profit, 5 per 
cent, discount, &c., &c." The remainder is 
devoted to enumerating the various goods and 
quotation of prices until July, 1873, induding an 
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interesting account of the London and Oolonial 
wool sales from May, 1871, until November, 
1872. On looking through this pamphlet, we 
cannot but express our surprise and admiration 
at the energy, tact, and forethought, displayed in 
the yarious arrangements connected with the 
successful working of this business. The number 
and variety of articles used in our trade is 
brought immediately under our notice by it, and 
we can personally testify to its usefulness as a 
book of reference for prices of articles which we 
nse infrequently, and as such it would be useful 
to any and every tailor. 



LINTHIOUJrS JOURNAL OF NEW YORK 

FASHIONS. 

There lies on our table before us two numbers 
of the above journal. We have before noticed 
our American contemporary, and we can now 
but add our gratification to the general get up of 
the journal. The plates are much more artisti- 
cally executed than we could have anticipated. 
The printing and paper leaves nothing to be 
desired. Of course we are not surprised to find 
that it claims for the American tailors a 
superiorify of taste and skill to that which is 
displayed by European tailors. No tailor who 
has had the opportunity of inspecting American 
tailoring as we have had, could refuse to acknow- 
ledge the general excellence of the workmanship. 
But when we come to observe the style of the 
shoulders, we, as English tailors catering for 
English gentlemen, would take great exception to 
it. Each nation seems to have a style peculiar 
to it, which each, of course, thinks superior to 
any other. The French think that a round 
chest, a compressed waist, and expanded hips, 
the type of manly beauty. The English style is 
distinguished by its simplicity and the ease which 
it affords to all movements of the body. An 
English gentleman will not tolerate garments 
which constrain his movements ; he will not be 
padded out at the chest, and pinched in at the 
waist, or built up at the shoulders. The chief 
peculiarity of the American style is the height 
and breadth of the shoulders ; the breadth is 
produced by cutting a wide back and shoulder to 
correspond, and the heieht is formed by crinoline 
and wadding. Begaraing this style from an 
iBsthetical point of view, and taking some of the 
figures before ns as beau ideals of American 
taste, we should say that some of them are 
positively high-shouldered. This we conceive to 
be a positive defect, as it destroys the harmony 
and proportion of the figure, two of the principal 
elements of beauty. Need we also add that it is 



so evident an effect of art, like patches of powder 
on a lady's face, that no one is deceived ; its 
intention is deception, and as such does not 
commend itself to those who love the true and 
beautiful in art and nature, and detest all shams. 



€xiQ of l^onbon IPradixal Cailcrs' 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The weather on the evening of Saturday, 
December 14, 1872, was so bad as to almost 
deter us from dining with our City friends, but if 
in some cases noblesse oblige^ certainly in every 
case promises shotdd oblige. Arrived at the 
Guildhall Tavern, the fnendly greetings, the 
cheerful faces, and kind enquiries of old friends, 
dispelled every shade of dulness that seemed to 
weigh on ns. When we were ushered into the 
banqueting-room we could not suppress our 
admiration of its noble proportions and admirable 
decorations. The last anniversary dinner sur- 
passed all previous ones, and this was superior to 
that. The fame of City dinners was certainly up- 
held in this instance, for the fare was sumptuous, 
the table decorations in good taste, and the serv- 
ing- up arrangements perfect, so dinner d la Russe 
for ever say we. The chair was efficiently filled 
by Mr. Taylor, President of the Society, and the 
vice-chair by Messrs. Digby and C. Edwards. 
We were much pleased to note that there was a 
much larger attendance of members and friends 
than on any previous occasion. After the usual 
loyal toasts had been satisfactorily disposed of, 
the toast of the evening, ** Success to the Oity of 
London Practical Tailors' Society," was pro- 
posed by Mr. Eowley, who in the course of an 
eloquent speech remarked that the establishment 
of this Society had been a benefit to its members, 
and the more numerous they became the more 
serviceable would it be to the trade. The older 
the members the more zeal did they display for 
its welfare and a greater appreciation of its ad- 
vantages. He hoped to see the day when a 
guild, comprising masters, foremen, and work- 
men, should be established for the improvement 
of the trade generally. One not like the Mer- 
chant Tailors Company of the present time, who, 
with a charter dating from the reign of Edward I., 
seem ashamed of &eir origin; for we find the 
chaplain of that company writing to explain that 
it is not intended to be composed of members 
who nse the shears, but of merchant tailors. The 
fortones which have been bequeathed to it are 
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now not used for the purposes for which thej were 
intended, bat are expended in benevolence and 
feasting. Societies have been established for 
varions^ purposes by workmen, bnt no society 
for the improvement of workmanship. Let them 
cultivate excellence of work first, and a rise of 
wages would most certainly follow. He con- 
cluded his speech amidst the plaudits of the com- 
pany. Mr. Osmond, in proposing the toast of 
"Kindred Societies," pointed out forcibly the 
duties of masters to workmen, and especially 'the 
wrong done to workmen if they are kept waiting 
for work whilst there is a job to cut. It tended to 
demoralize the man and to waste the time which 
they ought to employ in gaining their livelihood. 
Mr. Giles acknowledged the toast in a few suit- 
able remarks on behalf of the Metropolitan Fore- 
men Tailors' Socieiy ; Mr. Craggs for the London 
Foremen Tailors' Society, and Mr. Archer for the 
West End Foremen Tailors' Society. "The 
Press," accompanied by the names of Mr. 
Reynolds (City Press), Mr. Giles {West End 
Gazette), Mr. Minister {Ministei's Gazette), and 
Mr. Vaughan (Tatlar and Cutter)^ was proposed 
by Mr. Tapson, and ably responded to by Mr. 
Minister, junr., and Mr Vaughan. The suc- 
ceeding toasts, "The President," "The Vice- 
President," " The Treasurer," " The Officers and 
Secretary," &c., were proposed in a very compli- 
mentary manner, and suitably acknowledged. 
The various speeches were interspersed by songs 
by Messrs. Clark, Eildred, Jenkins, Smart, 
Tipton, Jones, Archer, Murray, J. Osmond, Rey- 
nolds, &c. Especially must we mention the comic 
songs of Mr. Reynold's, which he sang in his most 
humorous style, and an original comic monologue, 
brimful of puns, which produced roars of 
laughter. 

The advantages of the Saturday early closing 
movement was evident, for it admitted of the 
dinner being announced for five o'clock, and con- 
cluded at such a reasonable hour that every one 
could obtain conveyance to their homes, however 
distant. 



The meetings of the Society this winter have 
been so far very well attended, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, and a great deal 
of interest has been shown both in the draftings 
and the discussions which they have evoked. 
For instance, on November 19th, when Mr. Head 
had drafted a pair of breeches and gaiters, and 
ahown the application of his drafts by putting on 



a pair of temporary breeches and gaiters, the 
very pertinent enquiry was made whether he had 
any rule or provision so as to ensure that the 
buttons of the breeches and gaiters should ran 
together, for otherwise it is evident that they 
might drag contrary ways. A very useful role 
to provide for this was suggested : — Measure fiom 
the leg seam at knee halt the knee measure, and 
draw a straight line as A B, dia. 4 ; this line is 
presumed to be the centre of knee, then place 
the centre of gaiters on this line, as diiagram,4ind 
make the button-holes on gaiters to correspond 
with those of top side of breeches. By this rule, 
whatever distance the holes are placed on the 
top side of the breeches at knee, the gaiter holes 
can be made exactly to correspond. 

On November 26th, Mr. Mosely drafted his 
system for cutting Ohesterfields. It was generally 
allowed to be a good, useful method for the pur- 
pose, but it was objected by some that there was 
too much drapery at the bottom, and various 
methods were suggested of dividing the drapery 
so as to produce a fulness about the shoulders 
and a diminishing quantity at the bottom. 

The Annual Meeting was held on December 
5th, according to announcement. There was an 
average attendance of members. The principal 
business transacted was the election ot officers 
and committee. Mr. Harcum was unanimously 
elected to fill the office of President for the next 
term. The following gentlemen were elected 
to serve on the committee for the ensuing six 
months : Messrs. Campion, Ions, Ryle, Rae, 
Mosely, Oxon, Jenkins, and Head. 

Mr. Head was re-elected a sub- secretary, and 
Messrs. Vayro and Green chosen as auditors. 
The Wbst End Gazbttk Committee, Messrs. 
Giles, Mogford, Prewett, H. Roberts, and M. 
Wiseman, were unanimously re-elected. A cordial 
vote of thanks was awalrded to our late President, 
Mr. Jenkins, for his courteous conduct in the 
chair. 

Attention is requested to the following subjects, 
which will be treated on on successive Tues- 
day evenings, viz. : January 7. — Mr. Mogford, 
" On Development of the Leg and Pelvis ;" 14 — 
Mr. Giles, " On Trowsers for Corpulent Figures ;" 
21. — Mr. Prewett, " Trowsers Cutting for Normal 
and Abnormal Figures ;" 28. — ^Mr. Neave, " An 
Essay on Trowsers Systems." 



PLATE r. 

Evening Dress. — ^The recurrence of ChristmaB 
brings the usaal routine of evening parties, con- 
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yersazionesy ront^, balls, &c., and with it returns 
the period when dress suits are most in demand 
at the tailors, so we must endeavour to meet the 
requirements of the occasion, by describing full 
dress attire such as we, and other first-class 
houses, are making for our most fashionable 
customers, and there is scarcely any perceptible 
alteration in style from last season, but these we 
will endeavour briefly to indicate. 

The first thing which calls for remark is the 
length of waist. Many cutters, indeed, we might 
say most cutters, cut the waists of their dress 
coats too long ; an inch longer than the natural 
waist is the utmost length of waist for a dress 
coat; half an inch will generally suffice. We 
have seen dress coats from good houses where 
the waist was at least two inches more than the 
natural waist. When dress skirts were worn 
short, this gave it much the same appearance as 
a footman's coatee; our waist then being 16^ 
inches, we would cut the dress coat 17|, 35 
inches long, and so on in proportion ; the back 
must be cut narrower at the waist than a frock, 
say 1| inches, so that the back buttons are 3| 
inches apart. There are four holes in the front, 
three of which are in the turn ; the front must 
form a gentle curve from between the third and 
fourth holes to the top. The best way to pro- 
duce this form, is to cut the forepart well round 
in the centre of the front, and then to cut the 
lappel hollow on the sewing-on edge. Some 
tailors object to a hollow lappel, forgetting, pro- 
bably, if they require a double breasted vest with 
lappels to turn well back, they have to cut a 
very hollow lappel at top. We only ask our 
readers to cast away prejudice and try our 
recommendation; the sleeves are cut 12 inches 
wide at the cuiOfo, and two buttons and holes are 
placed in them, or rather it is preferable to put 
two buttons and imitation holes in the cuffs, as 
these sleeves do not require to be unbuttoned, 
and they can with much greater facility and less 
expense be either lengthened or shortened. We 
may here add that it is a very good plan to put a 
piece of straight linen at the back of the crease 
ot the roll, so as to prevent its gaping. We 
would then say that dress coats should be cut 
rather long, with a low curved roll, yet not very 
broad. The stand of collar should not exceed 1| 
inch, with a fall to correspond. They should be 
made of black doth, with silk breast-facings of a 
ribbed tabby or other very neat pattern ; velvet 
collars are frequently worn; in this case the 
facings should be of plain dotii ; the skirts should 
be lined with silk, as silk s^rt-linings give a 
lighter and more elegant appearance to the 
garment, and besides, silk costs less than fine 
doth, so it is also more profitable to tailors to use 



it for this purpose. Some gentlemen are wearing 
roll collar dress coats, the roll being covered with 
ribbed silk, but this we consider is the dictate of 
individual preference rather than the general 
fashion. 

Dress vests are made with a roll collar, which 
turns well back so as to show plenty of shirt; 
they are fastened generally with three holes, and 
sometimes, in extreme cases, with only two 
buttons. They are made of black cassimere and 
white quilting, but black is the most general. 
Some little ornament is generally placed on the 
edges ; frequently *the edges of these and dress 
coats are finished with a fine silk edging. 

Black dress trousers are generally made of 
Venetian cloth or some other material more 
elastic than doeskin ; they are cut in a straight 
style, but not so wide as the morning trousers ; 
24 inches thigh, 17 inches knee, and 16| bottom, 
are good relative proportions. 

PLATE n. 

Loose Fitting Overcoats. — In addition to the 
Ulster, a loose form of Chesterfield has been 
introduced this winter. It is all very ample 
about the shoulders, so as to produce a fulness 
about the upper part, curving downwards. They 
are double breasted, with very broad lappels, so 
as to give an ample form. They are made of 
loose curled face materials, and are lined with 
woollen or quilted Italian cloth. We must not 
be understood to mean sacs, for these have too 
much drapery for the style we are describing, 
but oar illustrations will convey accurately our 
meaning. 



Dia. 1-3 illustrate Mr. Byle's Admeasurement 
Coat System. 

Dia. 4 shows a method of making the buttons 
on the knees of breeches to correspond with those 
on the gaiters, and is more fully explained in our 
report of the proceedings of the Metropolitan 
Foreman Tailors' Society. 

Dias. 5, 6, and 8, are referred to in the 
remarks on Dr. Wampen's works. 

Dia. 7 is explained in the Trousers System, by 
Zeno. 
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^xomtxB Bu^Um fcr CnrpuUni Pen. 

TO THB XDITOB OF THB " WEST-END QAZBTTE." 

Deab Sir, — I have of late been indulging in 
the habit (which is, I fear, too common to the 
hnman race) of entering into and enjoying the 
fndtB of others labours, in justification of which, 
I can only say that it sometimes happens that 
the circumstances in which we live, the desires 
which excite us, and the necessities which con- 
strain us, tend to make us appear different to our 
former selves ; but to atone for my past silence I 
shall now, with your kind permission, take 
another step or two towards fiilfilling my promise. 
You are aware, Sir, that of late a great deal has 
been said and written upon the subject of cutting 
trousers, espedally for corpulent men, and it is 
•interesting to notice the diff^ence of opin on that 
exists aa to the best way to produce this garment, 
which I have endeavoured to represent on dia. 
1 and 2. I also think. Sir, tlyit what has been 
said and written in this particular is very instruc- 
tive, especially when we take into consideration 
the fact that each of the founders or followers of 
these various methods maintain that their indi- 
vidual plan is the best, and if correct ou^ht to put 
to rest at once and for ever this question which 
has for so long a time agitated the minds of so 
many cutters, especially those who have any pre- 
tensions to produce this garment practically and 
scientifically, and therefore cannot be satisfied 
with theoretical plans and systems of others, from 
whatever quarter they may have their origin. 
It is also interesting to see that although one may 
be satisfied with the course he has adopted, he 
nevertheless does not dogmatically stand still, re- 
pudiating those who differ with him, but respect- 
fully allows the difference to exist, and carefully 
examines the same, much to his amusement, 
and sometimes to his profit. It appears to me. 
Sir, that this is the only way by which we shall 
arrive at anything like perfection, and secure the 



encouragement and respect from those of our 
calling, which does and will amply repay us for 
all we have done. The enclosed diagrams 1 and 
2 are for a big, corpulent man, as will be seen by 
the measures, which are as follow: — Side, 46; 
leg, 32 ; .waist, 56 ; hip, 52 ; thigh, 30 ; knee, 
20 ; bottom, 19. These trousers to the above 
measure I cut for a city gentleman, whose com- 
plaint was that he had never had trousers to fit 
him satisfactory since he had been so stout. A 
few days after he received my trouners he took 
the trouble to send me a letter through the post, 
and which I have still by me and consider it to 
be a first-class testimonial in favour of my system. 
If your readers will refer to dia. 697, No. 121, of 
July last, the self-varying qualities will at once 
be seen, since it will be observed that my system 
adopts itself from the normal to the abnormal, as 
for instance : — A to B side seam, A to C half 
hip, to L half waist, B to £ 4^ inches, never 
more, but under 36 inches hip must be one-fourth 
of hip ; E to 1) one-sixth of hip, and draw C D ; 
D to F leg measure ; sweep F H from D, F to 
H one-sixth of hip, halve F H in I. Draw the 
line I D, and shape the leg seam from H, touch- 
ing the line at Z, which is 2 inches more than 
hidf leg measure from D, and 1 inch from line 
D. G to M 2 inches, N to M 1 inch, and 
draw L M. Now, Sir, I should be happy if any 
of your subscribers could convince me that I ought 
to add on 1 inch at N instead of taking it off. 
Draw the fork by free hand from C to H, the side 
seam from L to B, and complete the top side. 
Dia. 2.— F to V half waist, V to W 1 inch. 
Sweep F Y from N at knee, and make H Y 1 
inch. Draw the seat line from Y through W. 
Make C A G P 1 inch more than waist measure ; 
T S and T R 2 inches more than hip measure. 
Sweep O Q from Y, make U three-quarters Gi 
an inch from F, draw V U, and take dress out as 
marked. Make D to X one-third the remaining 
width of bottom, and the remaining two-thirds 
from B to K. Make N N the knee measure. 
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Draw leg seam from Y through N to X, and side- 
spam from O through P N and B to K. This 
completes the underside, and a clean fitting, 
comfortable trousers will be the result. Trusting 
I have not encroached too much upon your yaln- 
able space, 

I beg to remain, dear Sir, 

Yours most respectfullj, 

Jas. Odoh. 

(TobeeoniinitetL) 



SitxVuB an ^nuttsmn iox S^axlors. 

THE UUSOLES. 
{Continued Jrem page 68.) 

From what has been said it has become quite 
evident that muscles are of yarious shapes, being 
so many modifications in the arrangement of their 
fibres in relation to their tendinous extremities. 
They are divided longitudinally, terminating 
at each extremity in tendon, the entire muscle 
being fusiform in shape ; in others they radiate, 
like the rays of a fan, converging to a tendinous 
point, as tlie pectoral, gluteal, and other muscles. 
Othen are called penniform, converging like the 
barbs of a feather to one side of a tendon, which 
runs the whole length of the muscle; and bi- 
penniform, when the fibres converge to both sides 
of the tendon. The deltoid muscle is a specimen 
of compound muscle, it being composed of penni- 
form and bi-penniform fibres (fasdcnli). There 
are one or two other kinds which need not here 
be described. The nomenclature of muscles is said 
to be somewhat defective,— they have generally 
received names from some prominent character 
which the muscles present. Thus, some are 
named from their situation, as the tibiaUs, 
brachialis, eta ; others from their uses, as the 
flexors, extensors, adductors, abductors, levators, 
etc. Some are beholden to their form, as the 
trapezins, triangulons, deltoid, etc ; while others^ 
from their direction, have been named rectoa^ 
obliqus, transversalis, etc ; a few from the parts 
to which they are attached, as stemo-mastoidens. 
stemo-hyoidens, etc., while the remainder from 
their divisions, as the biceps, triceps, digoestircua^ 
etc 

It should be said that we apply the term 
** origin " generally to the more fixed or central 
attachment, or point, towards which motion is 
directed, while the ''insertion" is assigned to 
the more moveable point, or to that more distant 
from the centre; but this rule is not without 



exceptions — in fiBu^t, not. arbitrary, — as many 
muscles pull equally towards both extremities. 

The muscles of the trunk are not only the 
agents of motion and sustenation, but are the 
protecting walls of the great cavities, the thorax 
and abdomen. Thus the external and internal 
inter-costals, Uie two pectorals, and the serratus 
magnus operate not only in moving the ribs and 
shcoldeis respectively, but in contributing to com- 
plete the walls of the thorax, and to protect the 
internal organs. 

The diaphragm is an agent in enlarging the 
chest downwards, while at the same time it con- 
stitutes an essential partition between the thoraic 
and abdominal viscera, prevents the heart and 
lung9 from descending to the abdomen, and the 
stomach and bowds from being thrust upwards 
into the chest These characters belon|r more 
especially to ^e abdominal muscles, recti abdo- 
minis, oblique, external, and internal, and the 
transverse abdominii, which operate in drawing 
the chest downwards and compressing it before 
and on the sides, but act much more poweffolly 
as the retaining and supporting walls of the ab- 
dominal viscera, oount^raoting by the inward and 
upward action die downward impulse of the dia^ 
phragm. 

Tuns the viscera placed between two opposing, 
but equally balanced powers, are retained in their 
cavity and prevented from bemg protruded up- 
wards or downwards, while they are sabjected to 
the alternate motions of inspiration and expira«- 
tion. 

The muscles of the trunk ace employed in re- 
taining that part of the skeleton in the erect atti* 
tude, m property balancing it on the pelvic extre^ 
mities, in occasioaall^ in£cting and extending it, 
in bending it to one side, or ia producing rotation. 
Those of the spine and back are particulariy the 
agents of the erect attitude and of extension, those 
of the anterior region are employed in infiecting 
the person. 

The musdes of the extremities are known to 
ns all, in their yaried action ; it will then be only 
necessary to give their names stod lod. 

In the February anmber of the Gazitiv there 
is an anterior view of the human figure, with the 
yarious musoks marked and lettered, which will 
enable any student to learn the looaUtieB of eadi 
musde, the names of which will now be given, 
beginning with those of the neck that are yisihle 
through we skin. 



Q-r Mastoideus. 
1 1 Latiasimus colli. 



L S Levator scapoto. This musde gives the 
form of the neck at the sides, wider than from 
back to front. 
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^ Deltoides. 

P PecloraliB. 

S Serrafeos. 

L LadfldmuB doni. 

O Obliques abdominuB* 

R Rectus „ 

T Transyersos. 

LA Lmea Alba. 

XU8CLBS 09 THE ABM. 

B Bleeps bESohii, or biceps flexor cabiti. 

S Supiaator radii longos* 

s Supinator brevia 

F Flexor carpi radialis. 

B r Braohialis intemus. 

T r Triceps braohialis. 

F r Pronator tores. 

F s Sablimns. 

P Profundiis. 

MUBCl«BS 01* THB THIGH AKD LRO. 

a a a Addactor kogUB. 

brevis. 



ff 



8 
T 

g 
V 

V 
U 



„ magnns. 
Sartorus. 

Tensor yagin» femoris. 
GbaciHs. 
Yastos eztomus. 
„ intemos 
Rectos femoris. 
Tibialis anticas. 
Ligamentom tarsus. 

{To he continued.) 






Bj J. Rae. 

ESSAY READ TO THE «* MBTROPOLTTAN FORE- 
MEN TAILORS' SOCIEf Y;» 

Mb. PbBSIDBNT AND GbNTLBMBN, 

Yon must not suppose for one moment that 
because I hare taken this subject up that I am, 
or even consider myself to be, master of the sub* 
ject. Far from it ; jet I shall endeavour to make 
it as interesting as possible, which is no easy 
mattor, for history, as a rule, is rather dry, and, 
as has been remarked by an able and learned 
classical writer, "it must be mixed up with 
fiction to make it palatable." The fictitious part 
I am afiraid I have not the abilities to add, yet I 



hope to do my best to secure your attention to 
the subject, which is one that occupies the atten- 
tion of all grades of society, &om the highest to 
the lowest. Style and meikd are suggestive of 
the different countries of the globe, and at once 
show to us the distinct epochs of the world. In 
calling together the representatives of all nations 
and leaving out dress, would look no more like a 
congresB of nations than if you were to leave out 
commerce and religion, as tiiese are the distinc- 
tive features of such meetings, and it is at these 
meetings we can distingiush the different nations. 
For who could mistake the toga of the Boman for 
the pallium of the Greek, or uie sable robe of the 
Buseian for the skin of the North American 
Indian. We could no more think of making 
a law for every nation of the earth to wear 
tweed suits or Moscow beaver Chesterfields, than 
we could say that every representative of each 
nation should be white. No, the necessities of 
natore have caused nations! costumes to be 
adopted according to the requirements of each 
race. The mode of life and habits are also suited 
to the soil and climate in the different parts of the 
world. In each costume we see there is a distinctive 
feature of the position of the wearer, such as the 
cardinal, with his flowing robes, the insignia of 
his high and holy office. The king himself is but 
a man. Take from him his crown and royal 
robes, and he is nothing more than the simple 
and plain dtizen, who excites no enthusiasm nor 
martial glory among the crowd. Remove the 
golden spangled dress of the actor and he could 
never utter words that would gladden and amuse 
his hearers. We are told by some that we should 
all be guided by taste in reference to our dress ; 
but if we were left to taste we should be in greater 
confusion than ever, for our ideas in that respect 
differ so widdy; and again we are constantly 
changing our ideas. What we may look upon as 
tasteful at one time we would altogether discard 
at another as being hideous. These arguments 
having MIed, we are told to regulate our dress 
acoormng to fashion. But then again, where is 
there a more fickle despot than foshion ? It holds 
such tyrannical sway over the mind of people 
that we all feel like slaves. If we would look for 
some sure and reliable guide for our drees we 
must be guided by the dictates of the laws of 
nature* She has immutable laws, which if we obey, 
produce harmony and happiness. Tet in some 
respects nature and fashion agree, although not in 
all. Generally when they disagree the world fol- 
lows fashion and sets natore at defiance, till at last 
people are obliged, however much against their 
will, to succumb to her laws. As these are the 
two deities. Fashion and Nature, who rule the 
entire world, it might be advisable for me to show 
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how far they agree and how for they disagree, 
and eapeciallj what are the requirements of 
nature (which holds pre-eminence over fashion) in 
order that we may see the chief ends to be ob- 
tained in carrying out the principles for which 
clothing was designed, eren although it is rather 
a departure firom the title of my paper. 

(To be continued.) 



C0rri8^onbtnce. 

ON ADMEASUREMEXT. 
TO THK KDITOB OF THR WK8T-KND OAZBTTK. 

Mountain Ash. 

SiBy — I am moved by Mr. Byle's concluding 
remarks in your last month's issue, to assert a 
few words of my experience of a system nearly 
identical to his. It is a matter of impossibility 
to take the admeasures correctly according to 
the instructionB he lays down, as I and many 
others to my knowledge, have tried them care- 
fully. For instance, we will examine the first 
instructions to find out the star point on the back- 
seam, by placing the tape under the arm. Sec, 
I firmly maintain (providing the customer has on 
a good-fitting coat) that in six eases out of ten 
we are liable to fix that point ^, or even i inch 
too high or too low, using the best possible 
judgment 

^ow, admitting that the other measures, except 
the height of neck, could be taken correctly, the 
before-alleged error would cause an error to the 
same extent in the length of shoulder. 

Secondly, in the front of scye point we are open, 
to commit a miBcaloulation here to the same 
extent as above, and we find it out often to our 
disappointment when the coat is tried on ; there* 
fore it is evident, however accurately we could 
take the remaining two measures, the above 
errors, which we are very apt tp make, would 
render the whole a perfect miscalculation. For 
example, we will take these three measures to 
illustrate my mind more fiilly — ^Front of scye, 
12 ; nape of neck, 24; and over shoulder, 23. 
Now deducting 12, the first measure, out of 24 
and 28, there remains 12 and 16 to be applied 
from this point to produce the shoulder; but. on 
tryinff the coat on wo should find out that 11 j 
would be more correct, therefore the two remain- 
ing measures ought to be 12|| and 16 J^ ; and if the 
above measure should be taken too large, the 
reverse would be the case. 



I eondnde by hoping that Mr. Byle or some 
other competent person will step fdrward to give 
us better instructions to take admeasurements than 
have hitherto appeared. 

I am yours truly, 

Ctmbo. 



ACADEMY FOR CUTTING, Aa 

Sib, — ^Will you permit me to announce to the 
trade, through the pages of the W. £. G., that I 
have taken the initiative in establishing an 
academy in London, for the purpose of teaching 
cutting, combined with an educational institute 
for instructing young men in book-keeping, 
foreign languages, &c. ; and that I shall be 
happy to give full particulars to all enquiries 
addressed to 

Yours truly, 

J. Rak, 

7, Victoria Buildings, 
VictoriaStation, London, S.W. 



LECTURES^ ESSAYS, &a 

It was evident from the unusually good atten- 
dance of members during the month, that 
additional interest had been excited in the pro- 
ceedings, by tbe antagonistic opinions which had 
been expressed by different members on trousers 
cutting. And so far it was satisfactory to those 
who wero wiUing to teach, to see that members 
were^fwilling to listen and perhaps to learn. The 
greatSt attention was given, and the utmost 
decorum prevailed through the whole of the 
meetings. 

On the first Tuesday in January, Mr. Mogford 
gave a very instructive lecture *' On the develop- 
ment of the Leg and Pelvis." He commenced 
by describing the waist, hip, seat, thigh, knee, 
and ancle sections, and detailing their various 
quantities. He then proceeded to show how a 
covering for the leg could be developed frt>m 
these sections, and afterwards the changes neoes-* 
sary to form trousera He concluded by showing 
a diagram of the trousers system which he used, 
and which he could recommend. The lecture 
was copiously illustrated by diagrams. Of course 
it was almost impossible to follow the worthy 
lecturer in the details of the subject, unless the 
hearer possessed some {H'evious knowledge of the 
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Babject. The principal point urged was, the ne- 
cessitj of studying nature aa the basis of trousers 
catting, and the practicability of this was 
sufficiently demonstrated. On the 4th ult., 
''Trousers for corpulent figui^es,'' was treated 
upon by Mr. Giles. He referred to the con- 
flicting opinions which exist respecting the correct 
principle for proyiding increased space for dis-* 
proportionately large waists, some genUemen 
asserting that as the waist increases m size, so 
must additional width be placed in front of the 
&ll-seam ; others stating, with which he heartily 
joined, that no material should be added in front 
of the fiEdl-seam, but that the top of the fall should 
be hdghtened and recede at top instead of ad- 
vancing, and that the increased size must be 
distributed partly at side and the remainder at 
seat He stated that by adding on in front, the 
cratch was contracted and the frx>nt shortened ; for 
many cutters added on in front of the right side 
of proportionate trousers, to shorten and clear 
away tiie undress side. We should treat a cor- 
pulent figure similar to that which many practical 
tailors provide for a stooping figure, viz., they 
cut open the back and insert a wedge, according 
to the degree of roundness. Now let us cut in the 
front at the belly and insert a wedge^ and what la 
the consequence— the top rises and recedes, two 
eonditions required by corpulent men. Adding 
width at front also contracts the diameter of the 
trousers, and if this size is made up by crooking 
the seat, another defect is produced : for as stout 
men are generally extra erect, they require a short 
seat and a long front, so the seat must be straight 
and not crooked. He adduced as proo6 of his 
statements, patterns of corpulent customers* 
trousers, which had been cut on his principle and 
proved satisfactoty ; and particularly pointed out 
patterns of a gentleman who had the most pro- 
minent abdomen he had met with in the course 
of his experience. One had been cut for him 
with the material added in front of the fieJl-line, 
and was almost, if not quite, a misfit : the other 
was cut on the opposite principle, such as he had 
advocated, and was entirely satisfactory to cutter 
and customer. This he considered a sufficiently 
convincing proof that his principle was correct in 
theory and practice. In conclusion, he said his 
experience showed him that corpulent men 
walked with their legs wider apart than ordinary 
men, and consequently required their trousers 
cut iQpre open. They also were obliged to stand 
very erect, to maintain their perpendicuhur : this 
he thought was the reason why corpulent men re- 
quired a receding front instead of an advanced 
one. On Tuesday evening the 21st, Mr. Frewett 
addressed the Society on '* Trousers for normal 
and abnormal figures.'' He pursued the same 



train of thought and line of argument as Mr. 
Mogford, he showed how a man might be 
measured and sections formed, and then trousers 
cut in accordance with them. With his emi- 
nently practical turn of mind, he showed how he 
had applied his theory to himself, and had cut a 
pair of trousers which he had that night put on, 
and they were offered to the inspection and 
criticism of members. On the last Tuesday of the 
month, Mr. Neave read an interesting essay " On 
Trousers Systems," to a crowded audience. It 
is placed in our hands, so we shall curtail our 
notice, as our readers will be able to judge for 
themselves whether die arguments advanced 
justify the conclusions arrived at. 



We wish to call the especial attention of 
members to the following arrangements for 
March: — On Tuesday evemng, March 4th, Mr. 
Constien, "On Trousers Cutting." 11th, — Mr. 
Hastie, <' Highland Suits." 18th.— Mr. Jenkins 
"A Ooat System." 25th.— Mr. Vayro, *'0n 
Coat Cutting." 



€diSt ^^ 'ITonbiOti Santfs at ^Practical 

Members of kindred Societies are cordially 
invited to the meetings of the above Socie^, 
which are held at the Fleece Tavern, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, on Friday evenings, at half- 
past eight. The following are the concluding 
subjects of this term: — March 7. — Mr. Tipton, 
<< On Breeches and Qaiters." 14th.— Mr. Haw- 
ley, " Trade and Art." 21st.— Mr. Short, " On 
Trousers." 28th.— Mr. Smith, '' On Wampen's 
System." April 4th.— «< Quarterly Meeting." 



ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

OF THB 

The Members of the above Societr celebrated 
its 23rd Anniversary by a dinner, which was held 
at their rooms, the Union Tavern, Air Street, 
Regent Street, on Tuesday evening, February 4th, 
1873. The chair was filled by Mr. Tenn, of 
Jermyn Street, one of our old members; and 
the vice chair, by Mr. Harcum, President of the 
Society. The rooms were amply filled, so much 
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so, in fact, that one more would hare made them 
crowded. The nsoal loyal toasts were proposed 
bj the chairman, with a few pre&toiy and appro- 
priate remarks : thej were received and carried 
with the nsnal acclamation, the company uniting 
in singing '< God save the Queen/' then followed 
"The Army, Navy, and Volunteers," joined with 
the name of ex-Captain Frewett. Song *<The 
Death of Nelson,'' Mr. Knight Smith. Mr. Piewett 
in reply,said that the prowess of our army and nary 
was too well known and acknowledged to require 
any eulogy by him, and he felt sure that should 
the volunteers ever be called on, tiiey would emu* 
late the deeds of their forefathers; he thought 
men were all the better for the training they re- 
ceived as volunteers, and that the coimtry had 
benefited by the movement, in the increased re- 
spect which was entertained for it by foreigners, as 
weU as the sense of security from invasion which 
was now generally felt. The chairman called 
upon them to fill a bumper to the next toast, 
** Success to the Metropolitaa Foremen Tailors' 
Society." He enumerated the special advantages 
which this Society offers to foremen tailors, and 
strongly recommended those who were eligible, 
and not yet members, to join it. He remembered 
ffratefully the many pleasant hours he had passed 
m these rooms, the informatioB he had gained, 
and the use it had been to him. Song, Mr. 
Hastie, » Old Scotland." Mr. Prewett in reply 
to the toast, said the usefulness of such societies 
as this was incontestable, they were advantageous 
to the employer and the employed, for with us 
there was no question of a man's salary, it was 
only a question of ability, and it was thought a 
fair test when a man had been capable of holding 
a situation for twelve months, that he was, to a 
certain extent, an experienced cutter. It was the 
act of a prudent man to provide something for the 
day of sickness or the want of employment. He 
was happy to say that the Society last year had 
been particularly flourishing, for we had less than 
the average of sick and unemployed, and we had 
lost but one member through death, whilst the 
assets amounted to nearly £1700 after every 
legitimate demand on the society had been satis- 
fied ; he considered this evidence of the power of 
pence properiy applied. Song, Mr. Odom, ** Mo- 
ther is the battle over? " The next toast, "Kindred 
Societies," was acknowledged by Mr. Smart, 
President of the City of London Practical Tailors' 
SodetT, who testified the pleasure it gave him and 
his fellow members to be present, and cordially 
invited the members of this society to attend the 
meetings of the City society, when they would all 
be welcome. Duet, *'Corae where my Love lies 
dreaming/' Messrs. Allen and Knight Smith ; then 
followed " The Committee, coupled with the name 



of Mr. Ions " Mr. Allen sanff in response to an 
encore, ** 'Tia but a little faded flower." Mr. Ions 
briefly relied by saying, that as an old member 
of the committee he could testify they were always 
ready to do the necenary work of the society, 
and that they always endeavoured to interpret 
the laws with justice ming^ with leniency. 
After whidi was proposed ** The Officers of fis 
Speietj, eoupled withh the name of Mr. Prewett^ 
Secretary.* A sentimentBl song by Mr. Knight 
Smith. Mr. Prewett, in replying to the honour 
conferred upon lum bj the toast, said it waa a 
great pleasure to an officer of a society to see it 
making gradual progress and digpeDmng its bene- 
fits wider and wider. He had been secretary 
nearly twenty years, and he believed he had not 
made an enemy during the whole time; he had 
always eonscientiously endeavonred to perform 
his dutf in the past^ and would do so, so long as 
he had the honour to remain their seeretary. 
Song, <' Barring of the Door," Mr. Smart Mr. 
Giles, in rising to propose Uie next toast^ said 
that on this occasion " his Hnes had fallen on very 
pleasant places," for he had a very pleasdng and 
easy duty to perform, riz., to propose *'Tiie 
H«edth of the Chairman ;" for^ in the first place, 
to all who knew the gentleman any words to re- 
commend the toast would be superfiuous, and to 
those who had not that honour, he would consci'- 
entiously say that in all the relations of life, this 
gentleman was worthy of our admiration whether 
as a member or a man. He was an old member 
and was always willing to aid the society, and of 
his capacity to do so, ti^ gentlemen present could 
judge from the admirable manner in which ho 
had performed the duties which had devolved 
upon him that evening, he conduded by calling 
upon them to respond heartily to the toast of 
'* The Chairman," with musical honours. Seci- 
tation, <' The Overseer," Mr. Noakes. Mr. Venn, 
in reply, thanked the gentlemen for the honour 
they had done him in so warmly rounding to 
the toast, and added, he would always feel it a 
pleasure and a duty to forward the interests of this 
sodety when any opportunity offered. Song, 
«< Little Nell," Mr. Genese. The next toast was 
<'The West End Gazette Committee, coupled 
with the name of Mr. Giles." This gentleman in 
reply, said he had been reflecting whilst he sat 
there as to what was the most prominent ad- 
vantage which this society offered to young men, 
in addition to some provision for want of employ- 
ment, illness, or death ; and it seemed to him tlut 
it was the opportunity which was afforded them 
of entering into the society of a body of respectable 
men, who were willing to aid them with their ad- 
vice and experience in overcoming ~the little dif- 
ficulties which continually crop up in our daily 
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labours. There were few young men who were eo 
happily sitnated as to have older Mends in the 
trade, to whom ihej could apply for advice in any 
emergency. He was much struck by a remark 
which was made at the Oity Society's dinner, 
"That the older the members the more they 
yalued the society." He could repeat that state- 
ment here, and add, they also were the most 
willing to give the results of their experience for 
the benefit of the other members. He tiiought this 
society had demonstrated the usefulness and Talue 
of combination under its best form, for while it 
Blade no question of a man's salary, leaving that 
to be determined between the employer and em- 
ployed, it aided a man to increase his capacities 
so that he might reasonably ask an employer for 
increased salary, not because he would have more 
but because he was worth more wages. He hoped 
the members would all feel as he felt, that the 
Gazette ought to fully represent the intelligence 
of the society; and also, that each member should 
feel it to be bts personal duty to contribute to its 
pages anything which would add to the informa- 
tion or benefit of the readers, or otherwise forward 
its interests. If members appreciated properly 
the advantages which this society offered it would 
materially aid in elerating their intellectual and 
social position. In conclusion, he thanked them 
for the honour they had done the Gazette Oom- 
mittee, and could assure them they were en- 
deavouring to fulfil their duty, and they would do 
so as long as they were honoured by the society's 
confidence. Song, " How to be a Happy 
Man," Mr. McKenzie. Various toasts, such as 
"The Vice-President," "Mr. Harcara," "The 
Stewards," " The Host," &c. were proposed and 
spoken to with songs in the intervals. A very 
pleasant and sociaUe evening was brought to an 
agreeable termination by the united company sing- 
ing ''Auld lang syne," under the energetic leader-, 
ship of Mr. Hastie. We had almost forgotten to 
mention that Mr. Knight Smith presided at the 
piano and agreeably aiversified the evening with 
tunes and accompaniments. 



PLATE I. 

A very useful adjunct to a gentleman's ward- 
rbbe, is an elegant breakfast jacket. The one 
which we have submitted to the inspection of 
members, is made of black Genoa velveteen or 
silk velvet : it is cut with a roll collar. The roll 
and cuffs are trimmed with blue silk, quilted in 
diamonds : the remainder of the linings may be 



of silk or Italian cloth, quilted in larger diamonds. 
Many of these jackets are made in colored 
flannels, with silk on the collar and cufiSi, or else 
another colored flannel, which should form a 
pleasing contrast to that of the body— such as 
brown body, blue facings and linings: or drab 
body and crimson linings, &c. These jackets are 
trimmed in various ways. A very simple way is 
CO put cord loops in the edge, just sufficiently 
large to take the buttons ; holes and buttons are 
seldom put, as the holes can scarcely be worked 
through the quilting. If it is wished to trim them 
more fully, on the foreparts may be placed cord 
loops forming a clover leaf at back, with a bar- 
rel button on it, and cord round the pockets, with 
a clover leaf at either end. If desired to be more 
elaborately trimmed, mn a cord or tracing braid 
round a quarter of an inch from the ec^e, and 
form clover leaves or even flowers at the front 
comers, side-seams, and centre of back. Much 
taste may be displayed by the tailor in getting 
up these articles of luxury, and great satisfaction 
given to the customer. 

Our other illustration displays an elegant style 
of dressing-gown, made of the old-fashion, but 
always nice looking pattern, pine-apple cashmere. 
This pattern seems to maintain its popularity for 
these garments, because of the* varied effects 
which may be produced by the intermingling or 
contrasting of colors in it. The collar and cu£& 
are faced with flannel or quilted silk, either in 
contrast to or harmonizing with the general hue 
of the garment. The ^ges and pockets are 
trimmed with tracing braid, and a sUk girdle to 
correspond, holds it at the waist. They must be 
cut ample and long, say about eight inches from 
the ground. 

PLATE IL 

Naval Oostumbs. — We have here given our 
first illustration of naval dress. It consists of a 
lieutenant and Midshipman in their ordinary 
costume. The pose of the figures is both graceful 
and characteristic of their calling. What par- 
ticularly distinguishes the Midshipman is his 
jacket ; it is made of naval blue doth, is single- 
breasted, with nine holes and buttons up front at 
equal distances. It has a stand collar, with a 
patch of white cloth let in at flront, which, it 
should be observed, forms a diamond : a notched 
hole is worked in the patch, and a button stands 
on it. The sleeve has a round cuff, with three 
buttons across at equal distances. The bottom of 
jacket is cut as nearly straight as possible. Two 
pockets with welts are placed in front, and one 
inside lef); breast, and the collar is lined with 
black silk. In some eases middies wear a double- 
breasted jacket^ which is not exactly regulation. 
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bat some captains allow them, in that case the 
jacket is cat exactly the same, with the addition 
of a lapel sewn on front. 

The full dress coat is cat exactly the same, 
with the addition of dress skirts, with pointed 
flaps across the waist, three buttons, and silk 
cord to form notched holes on flaps, cufls, and 
across the fronts. The foreparts and skirts are 
lined with white cashmere. 

A Cadet's uniform is predsely the same as a 
midshipman's, without the patch on collar, merely 
a notched hole and button. 

The Lieutenant's frock is made of naval blue 
cloth, with eight holes, and buttons up front at 



or tarn down. The sleeves are trimmed with 
one plain row of lace, and one row with a loop 
formed on top, and three buttons at equal dis- 
tances. 



IPIait ai JQiBsrams. 



Dias. 1 2 are illustrations of Mr. James Odom's 
Trousers System adapted for corpulent men. 

Dias. 3-7 form a model of a Midshipman's 
jacket, which was cut by an experienced foreman 
in a naval trade, for a young gentleman measur- 
equal distances, the collar is made to button up | ing 34 breast and 5 ft 4 in. height. 



To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 

3, m, a J. DAW* 

BLANDFORO STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now ofiFering every description of Woollen Goods at the very lowest prices, and solicit a 
trial order from the subscribers of the West End Gazette. Special advantages are offered 
as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels np to £10, with an additional 

2^ per Cent, on parcels above that amount. 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 



Black Doeskins from 3s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. 

Ditto Supers 5s. 6d. to 16s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60 in. Woaded Black Super, at 9s., and 

Woaded Black Doeskins, at 4s. 6d.. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FUTURE FAVORS. 



NOW BEADT, a Pattern Card of useful Trowserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This 
card will be found very useful to Tailors having a demand for Cheap Teowsers, and will 
be sent post-fbee on application. Please send early. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILOR'S TRIMMINGS. 

Cheques, Banker's Braft^ or P. 0. 0., must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. O. 

payable at Blandford Street^ W. 
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HIQH-SHOULDERED FiatTRE& 

Oar last study was the low-shouldered figure. 
We desire in our present paper to bring its oon- 
Terse, or the high-shouldered position^ under the 
attention of our readers. We need not dwell on 
its anatomical construction, as that can be readily 
ascertained by referring to our previous article. 
This form, in . moderate deyelopment, has gene- 
rally been selected by sculptors and painters as 
the type of manly beauty and vigour; and, 
doubtless, it does embody this ideal of the artist, 
provided it is not carried to an extreme, in which 
case, like other abnormalities, it merges in un- 
sightliness and distortion. 

Jfeiffht, 5ft. 4tn. ; size, 18*5., 15 W.—Dia. 4. 
— ^To draft the back : — ^Mark from A G- one-third 
of the natural waist length (5| inches) ; mark up 
from G to F the amount of disproportion (say 1 
inch) ; make B equal between F and G ; mark 
from F to one-sixth of breast measure (3 inches). 
Continue to D ihe natural, and E fashion length 
of the waist. From B to H 1| inches more than 
one- third of breast(7^ inches) ; from H to I about 2 
inches, or to taste. Mark from A to J one-sixth of 
breast (3 inches), J to K seven-eighths of an inch. 
For this figure it is necessary thatthe latter distance 
be greater than for the proportionate figure, that 
the gorge of neck may be the better formed. 
Draft the back neck, shoulder-seam, and side- 
seam as diagram. 

Dia, 6. — ^To form the forepart : — Square with 
the back at point C, draw the line L M, and at 
point D the line F INT. At L from C one-half 
the breast measure (9), at E two-thirds (12), and 
at M the full breast (18). Square the line L Y 
by L. From Y to O one-sixth of breast (3) ; 
from O to P one-fourth of waist measure (3|). 

Square with C L K ; draft the perpendicular 
line K S 0. Mark from K to S one-third of the 
natural waist length, less the amount (one inch) 



allowed for disproportion (4| inches), and fr^m 
K to B one-half of that quantity (2| inches). 
From S to C one-third of the breast (6), and frt>m 
B to the line I J two-thirds of the breast (12). 
The horizontal lines I J, F, and S T to be 
squared by the line £ S 0. Mark from C to E 
one-sixth of breast (3), and square the line E IT 
by C E. 

Lay the back with the point A resting on the 
line F, the shoulder-neck point on the line 
E U, and point B of the back touching the line 
I J. Mark thd shoulder-seam, dropping it about 
three-quarters of an inch at the scye point ; mark 
the scye frx)m H, the same as shown on diagram ; 
the bottom of scye to be within one-quarter of an 
inch from the line C L M, draft the neck from 
A to T. To form the side-seam, mark from P 
towards O, the width of back at D, then draft the 
side-seam as illustrated on diagram; the side- 
seam at blade-bone to be fully a quarter-of-an 
inch flatter than for the proportionate figure. 
Take out from Y to W one-twelfth of the breast 
measure (1^ inches) ; add on to the front at M 
3 inches. Make the size of waist one inch more 
than the measure. Square the length of front by 
M N, the same length as the side-seam, and 
hollow the waist-seam about one-inch. 



TO THS BDirOB OF THB *' WBST-BND GAZBTTB.'' 

Dbab Snt, — ^In November, 1871, I sent you a 
system for trousers as then worn in Paris; but 
perhaps our friends would find it too difficult to 

Kt them worked up properly. As there have 
ell different remarks made upon trousers cut- 
ting, I therefore [resolved to send you the same 
system again, but slightly altered, and per- 
haps more suitable to English taste. Though a 
stylish trousers, they will answer for all figures 
with very little alteration. 
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The measured for Dia. 1 are 42, 31, 30, 36, 
23J, 17i, 17| : from 1 to 2, length of leg ; to 3, 
length of side ; square 3 and 4, and 2 and 5, 
wi& the line 1, 2, 3 ; from 3 to 4, half inch less 
than half the seat (8|) ; sqnare line 4 and 5 for 
front of trousers ; from 5 to 6 one eighth of seat 
(2|) for fork ; take off at 3, one-and-a-half inches, 
or to taste ; from 1 to 8, two inches more than 
half leg ; from 8 to 9, half inch less than half- 
knee ; from 1 to 7, half inch less than half width 
of hottom, or to taste and fashion ; draw through 
points 6, 9, and 7 ; mark fork as diagram ; lower 
the top side a good half inch at point 4 in 
front; take dress out as shown. Draw side- 
seam from top, through 2, 8, and 1, and com- 
plete top sides. For the underside, from 6 to 10, 
half-an inch, the same all down through points 15 
and 17, half the distance between 3 and 4 (4|), 
draw a straight line and measnre up from 11 to 
'12, four-and-a-half inches for all sizes; make the 
underside to run like the top at fork, draw the 
line from 12 to it; form waist from side to 4 and 
12 to 13 ; from 12 to 13 allow a good inch for a 
V to be taken out, and on dotted line for seat 
allow one-and-a-half inches, besides seams, mark 
through points 13, 14, 16, 18, leaving the re- 
maining quantity for the width of the bottom, on 
the side, unless thej are French bottom trousers. 

In Dia. 2 I have laid the trousers together to 
show how much fork there is required ; the leg- 
seam must be put so that from 1 to 7 is two- 
thirds of seat (12), from 1 to 2, one-sixth of seat, 
from 3 to 4, half inch more than one-third ; from 
5 to 6 half the waist measnre for an ordinary 
figure. 

Hoping you will kindly insert these in tiie 
Qazbttb, 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

H. CONSTIXN. 

Mr. Giles, London. 
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A PAPER READ TO THE OrTT OF LONDON 
PRACTICAL TAILORS* SOOIETT, 

By E. 0. 

Mb. Fbesideiit and Gbntxamen, — I feel a 
certain diffidence in appearing before you this 
evening to address you on a well worn topic — 
the regeneration, if I might term it so, of our 
trade. Knowing that what I have to say will 
be a reiteration of the ideas I have before 
given you on th^ subject, therefore I must 
crave indulgence for a few more remarks as a 
supplement to those essays which I have had the 



honor to read to you. I am glad that the subject 
has been taken up by others more capable of 
handling it, and that some practical good is 
likely to arise from a free discussion of the means 
whereby the condition and prospects of the trade 
may be benefited. Now, I believe that it will 
be admitted that evils do exist pressing equally 
on masters and men. On the one hand, the 
fluctuations of business causing great uncertainty 
of employment are a source of great demoralization, 
making long hours a necessity for the proper 
completion of orders to time ; and on the other 
hand, the fatal habit of intemperance, induced by 
enforced idleness amongst the men in the slack 
seasons, caueiog them also to lose time when work 
is busy, thus they add to the difficulties under 
which they labor. Now, I am firmly of opinion 
that if employment were more continuous, that 
great blot on our trade would be very much 
reduced, for no truly industrious man is ever a 
drunkard. I ask in the first place, is it not 
possible for the masters to endeavour to render 
the trade more regular, by getting more time for 
the completion of orders, so as to make employ- 
ment more continuous? Something might be 
done, if not much in this directipn; but much 
more can be done by the men themselves, by 
sobriety and industry, for their own material 
benefit and also that of their employers. This 
evil presses on first-class workmen employed for 
the most part in workshops, a small proportion 
compared to the total of Tailors, and if on them 
how much more so on the others ? The home- 
workers, who have to lose much valuable time in 
the day attending the shop for their work, and 
who work at night to recover the time thus lost, 
are now the most numerous section of the trade. 
They make a virtue of necessity by employing 
others in the busy season, and discharging tibem 
when the slack period arrives, so that ^ej really 
earn more regular wages than the men who work 
on their employer's shopboard, causing discontent 
to arise in the minds of the regular workmen, and 
tempts them to become home-workers also. Now, 
I think home-working per se is not demoralizing 
to the trade, that is to say, if all the home-workers 
worked singly, and did not become employers of 
labor, which degenerates frequently into what is 
termed the Sweating System. In times of pressure 
masters find it convenient to give work out, and 
have it finished in a short time, thereby en- 
couraging the evil ; as singly a man is not capable 
to finish a garment in the time required, but with 
the help of others and the night to work in he is 
enabled to do so. Once having a stajff of men 
and women, and the help of a machine, he 
naturally looks for employment in the slack times 
from either what are termed showHshops or frt)m 
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the wholesale honses, termed the slop trade ; and 
the anomaly is produced of two yerj different 
classes of trade being made by one man, the one 
furlj paid for and the other at an extremely low 
rate, the latter being made to enter into competition 
with the former, to the manifest injory of both 
master and man, and the demoralization of the 
trade. This going on for some time has produced 
a state of affairs tnat really calls for some amend- 
ment. Blame has been placed on the masters 
by some, and on the jonmeymen by others ; but 
perhaps the truth might lie in another direction. 
The great changes that have taken place in our 
soci^d habits, the demand for cheapness, and the 
amount of competition that every one is exposed 
to may have occasioned much that is complained 
of. Many able articles have been written on the 
subject of late, premiums have been given for 
essays, but still the object in view seems as remote 
as ever, although I must say there appears an 
earnest desire m many Quarters to assist in the 
promotion of any well digested scheme for the 
amelioration of the conditions under which the 
trade is carried on. I believe it is thoroughly 
understood by most that a strike for more pay is 
the most disastrous thing that could happen to the 
London trade, — indeed, I may say from experience 
that from the strike of 1833 we may date the 
gradual deterioration of the workmen, both as re- 
gards their ability as tailors and their organization 
as a body. When grievances exist I have faith in 
the goodwill of the employers to rectify them when 
they are brought under their notice. Understand 
me, I am not speaking against a Trades* Union, on 
the contrary, 1 think that if all were united for 
the proper purposes of a Trades* Union, that of 
caring for the interests of the trade under every 
phase that presents itself, combining a fund for 
the sick and distressed, raising the standard of 
workmanship, and otherwise generally interest- 
ing themselves in the prosperity of the craft. 
"Example is better than precept," and should 
such a Union exist among the Tailors of London 
they might by their united abilities reap many 
advantages arising therefrom. 

{To he continued,') 



f i8f0rital ^efaieto of il[ational (ffos- 

By J, Bab. 

ESSAT READ TO THE *» METROPOLITAN FORE- 
MEN TAILORS* SOCIETY." 

{Continued fiom page 58.) 

My special object to*night is to take a. review 
of what our own national costumes have been from 
the earliest ages. I have somewhat taken up your 



time in expressing my thoughts on taste, fashion, 
and natural requirements, and so left the more 
important part of my subject to follow. We will 
first take the andent Briton, who came from the 
Bosphorus, through Gaul, to the South of England, 
and also those who crossed the German Ocean to 
the North, where they settled down and afterwards 
commenced the manufacture of woollen goods; 
and it is at this time, I believe, that we find the 
original Scotch plaid, or tartan ; for these people 
had many arts and ways of spinning, dyeing, and 
weaving, checks and stripes being their leading 
make, or as we may say, their national pattern of 
dress. A highland chief in full costume of the 
present day, with his tunic, plaid, dirk, and tar- 
get, affords an excellent illustration of an ancient 
Briton of distinction, with the exception that the 
latter did not wear a plumed bonnet, nor the tas* 
soiled purse which is now recognised as an essen- 
tial part of a complete highland dress. The 
andent Qauls wore the tunic which was of every 
colour, although it was originally of one colour, 
either blue or black ; in addition to the tunic, 
they had a short cloak, and a thin cap, which 
was pointed and conical in shape. They wore 
rings, bracelets, and a collar of twisted wire 
of gold or silver, which shows us that the love 
of ornaments even then had taken root in 
their minds, and was not confined to either sex. 
The distinction between the upper and lower 
dass then was as marked as in our own day, 
as we see by the dress of one of our andent 
queens, who wore a tunic of a variety of colours, 
and a robe of coarse material over it, fastened by 
a brooch, whereas the common or lower dass 
people fastened their skin dress with a thorn. 
Other distinctions in the costumes of the clerical 
and leading functionaries were also recognised by 
these people, which is not for me to enter upon at 
present, as time will not admit of my discussing 
such minute details. We have little change of 
dress to record for a period of some 700 years, 
for we find that after Csesar came to Britain, fifty- 
five years before Ohrist, the Boman costume was 
adopted as the national dress. Then when Saxons 
came and ruled over the country, the same dress 
was worn, which makes up the time to so long a 
period in which Boman costume was worn as Uie 
national dress of Britain. We find there was a 
alight change in the 8th century. From that 
time up till the 10th century the Anglo Saxon 
wore linen shirts, a tunic of linen in summer, and 
one of woollen in winter, which reached to the 
knees. This tunic had deeves, gathered in from 
the elbow to the wrist, open at the neck or nde, 
and confined at the waist by a belt, after the st^le 
of the modem Ulster coat, and probably the m- 
venter of the present Ulster had this same coat 
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or tanic in yiew when he brought it out. Oyer 
the tonic was worn a c^pe, after the form of the 
Boman pallium, which is also a more modem 
addition to the Ulster, not that I am trying to 
prove that the same costumes and dress were wen 
in wear that are worn in our own time ; yet the 
resemblance strikes us and bears out the opinion 
that history repeats itself in dress as well as in 
other national changes. 

In the 8th century we have the introduction of 
silk fabrics, and from it many of the most magni- 
ficent robes were made, and they wrapped them 
round the dead when they laid them in the 
grave. At all events they were placing those 
handsome robes and wrappers away from tiie gaze 
of their fashionable admirers. It was fiE»hionable 
for the women of all ranks to wear costumes 
similar to those worn by the men, their tunics 
only longer, that being the only distinction, the 
sleeve being also cut the same. So that it is 
sliown that the same imitative spirit had even 
then taken possession of the gentler sex. Passing 
on to the 11th century, we have gloves introduced. 
They were not worn so freely as they are now ; 
yet we see that one article of dress has been 
handed down to us from one generation to 
another till the present time. In 1066 William 
the Conqueror came from Normandy and brought 
with him some very rough specimens of men ; 
yet with all their roughness they were equally 
tasteful in their dress as the Saxons, whose 
dress had been admired by the Normans long 
before the time of the arrival of William in 
this country. It had been adopted as their 
national costume during the reign of William. 
We have a noticeable alteration in the dress of 
the women. They wore a tight laced-robe, that 
fitted close to the figure over the tunic, tight 
sleeves that widened from the wrist, and looked 
like some immense cuflBs or muffles, and reached 
down almost to the ground. The borders of their 
dresses were decorated with gold. Of course, 
this only appHed to the upper classes, as gold was 
not so plentiful as to be so lavished on the poorer 
dases. After the Conqueror's reign, when he 
was succeeded by his son Rufus, and then by 
Henry and Stephen, the Normans paid far more 
attention to dress and finery than ever. Greater 
distinction was made between the dress of the 
upper and lower classes. The nobility wore long, 
trailing robes, and their mantles were made of 
the most costly textures, lined throughout with 
the best furs obtainable; and their boots and 
shoes were what they called peak-toe.! — said to 
have been made to hide some deformity. These 
were made so pointed that they were said to re- 
semble a scorpion's tail, and when stu£fed, as they 
invariably were, they curled up like a ram's horn. 



This strange custom was very popular with Nor* 
man gentlemen ; they also wore very long hair, 
which was greatly condemned by the priests. 
There is an anecdote related of Henry the First, 
when he was in Normandy. A prelate of the 
name of Serlo, preached so fervently against long 
hair, and the king was so enwrapt in the senti- 
ments of the preacher that he took a pair of 
scissors and cropped the whole congregation. 
About this time. the costumes of the women be- 
came more ridiculous than ever : the sleeves of 
their tunics, and their veils, were so long, that 
they had to gather them up in festoons (o prevent 
treading on them. The train of their robes were 
of an immense length. 

(To he continueeL) 



^obiern btrnvM J^ttcient ^wdaxinQ. 

SzB, — In the days of my childhood I was often 
compelled, in consequence of a few erratic tenden- 
cies, to listen to some very severe remarks by my 
maternal parent, on the moral degeneracy of the 
children of my age. The impression she gene- 
rally left on my mind was, that the young folks of 
her day were perfect models of propnety and 
goodness, and that we were, in comparison, 
Uttle better than unmitigated savages. I am 
quite certain that she had not the slightest inten- 
tion to exaggerate, but even then I i^as a little 
sceptical as to the absolute accuracy of her obser- 
vations, and nly doubt was confirmed by the 
oft repeated, intensely common place, statement 
of some less severe and more philosophic indivi- 
dual, to the effect that '^ boys would be boys." 

Appeals to my faculty of veneration with re- 
spect to the past, were not wanting during my 
school days. For a great part of the history I 
learnt was little else than a record of the almost 
superhuman deeds of almost more than earthly 
men. In my imagination '' there were giants in 
those days," to whom we moderns seemed but 
pigmies. What physical strength and powers of 
endurance those heroes of the age of chivalry 
possessed, equalling, if they did not far surpass, 
even the demi-gods of the heroic age I And the 
degeneracy of the present race of mortals was so 
far admitted, that it came like a rude shock — as 
something almost transcending belief— to be told 
by our remorseless critics, that we Englishmen of 
the nineteenth century had not only not degene- 
rated, but were in physique immensely superior to 
our forefathers : so much so, that not one of sixfy 
suits of armour, dating from the time of Edward 
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YLf waa large enonsh for the smallest of as 
manj modem genUemen promlscuoaslj as- 
sembled. 

And now. Sir, when I have been apprenticed 
for five years to the tailoring trade, with a 
thorough master of his art, who had seen the in- 
side of some of the first London hooses, there are 
some who wonld call upon me to fall down and 
worship the artistic spirit and workmanship of the 
tailors of a bye gone age. The lowered artistic 
tone and the inferior skill of the modem tailor, is 
witnessed to by men whose experience at the 
ntmost cannot extend much further back than 
half a century. At this rapid rate of declension, 
the whole race of tailors must soon become 
extinct, and then we shall have arrived at that 
happy state of things which Carlyle so much 
desiderates - the world without clothes. Now, 
since I did not live in those olden times, I am not 
quite in a position to say that those gentlemen, 
who seem to take a pleasure in writing down 
their own craft, are altogether in the wrong. But 
I am tempted to ask-— what good purpose will it 
serve, — all the more so, that the existence of 
tiie evil is held to be beyond all dispute ? Will 
the constant iteration of such statements generate 
a remedy ? Will constantly telling a man that 
he is very bad, make him better? The fact is, 
that if society is to be influenced by any of the 
laws which govern individuals, no better method 
could be taken to make good trade bad, and bad 
worse. But I for one am not disposed to admit 
the existence of sudi an amount of degeneracy in 
our trade as seems to be deplored, and that for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, there is generally no more 
proof given of the existence of such a state of 
things, than my mother gave me of my moral 
inferiority to the children of her day. I give 
these gentlemen full credit for being quite sincere 
in what they say, but I hold their penetration 
exceedingly cheap. They have forgotten that 
they once were young : and if I do not call them 
old women, my esteem for the other sex must be 
my excuse. 

In the second place, any of the handiwork of 
these old tailors which has come under my per- 
sonal inspection, bears few marks of that immense 
superiority which is claimed for them. As our 
styles are simpler and neater, so are our methods 
of making up both lighter and cleaner. Coats 
are not made now-a-days to do duty for many 
years. And if a modem tailor does not daub 
stitch upon stitch, it is just because he has the 
good sense to omit work which is not wanted. 
Any description of the amount of work put in 
some of tiiese old garments, seems just as 
ridiculous as their styles were curious. One 



thing, however, we are not told, and that is, 
what weight of iron was used, and how much 
time was consumed in the pressing off of such a 
dress coat as that described by Mr. Bae in your 
February number. 

And lastly, this depreciation of modem tailor- 
ing co-exists with an extraordinary amount of 
self-gratulation. I am not curious to enquire too 
closely into this matter, nor am I particularly 
careful to call all these things by their right names; 
but the proverbial conceit of the tailor is fully 
upheld in the present time. Somehow or an- 
other you cutters have all got hold of the right 
method of cutting, only it is very apt to get 
sadly deranged in the making up. Now, that you 
can do your own part of our common trade so 
well, a few simple lessons on making up might be 
useful if only for your own sakes. 

Apologising for trespassing so much on your 
space, 

I am, yours, &c., 

Sabtob Bbsartus, Jun. 



MR. REINHARD'S HABIT SYSTEM. 

Feb. 18th, 1873. 

Sib, — Mr. Beinhard gave a << Habit System" 
in the June Number for 1870. I cannot under- 
stand the waist part of it. From L to M he gives 
one- third of breast, which I expect means one- 
sixth ; then from M to N one-third of waist. 
Take these proportions for 32 B and 26 W, and 
you will find you have only the width of waist, 
without a /\ out in front at all, which I should 
say must be wrong. An answer will oblige. 

Yours, &c., 

A Mbmbbb. 



MB. REINHARD'S BEPLY. 

Sib, — In reply to a query of *' A Mbmbbb,'* 
respecting what he supposes an error in my 
" Habit System," I beg to say that from L to 
M L9 one-third of waist ; from M to N also take out 
one-third of waist. Apply the measure, and take 
out the remainder at the fish in front. 

As the measure sent by '< A Mbmbbb," is 
rather disproportionate, namely— 32 B and 26 W, 
he will have to take out one-third between M and 
N, which is one inch, that will leave two inches 
to be taken out in front. 

Yours, &c., 

F. A. Bbinhabd. 



HUSBAND BAIRD*S SYSTEM. 

TO THB EDITOR OF THB WBST-END OAZBTTE. 

Sm, — I beg to retarn thanks to Husband 
Baird for so kindly attending to my wants, and 
placing before your numerous readers in Nos. 
108, 118, and 125, such excellent trousers, 
breeches, and pantaloon systems — systems that 
can be practised in a working-class as well as 
in higher- class trades. The enclosed diagram 
(No. 3) will show where, I think, they surpass 
most systems. In the first place, tlie construc- 
tion line is placed at a fourth from side-seam, 
and all the inner marks are made from this 
fixed line, so, as the diagram shows, it is a 
matter of ease to make them more open or close 
as the case requires, as shown by the thick lines 
— more open for stout men's trousers and breeches, 
while the reverse is easily made for the thin. 

Yours truly, 

Tbubt. 



VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 
TO THE EDITOB OF THB WBST-END OAZBTTB. 

March, 1873. 

Will Mr. Prewitt kindljr inform me how the 
line, F. G., is obtained in his ^< System for 
Chesterfields," also fitting coat, (September and 
November, 1869, Nos. 87 and 89), and how to 
regulate the spring: I mean the down Hne 
which is G from I, a sixth. (When I cut a close- 
fitting Chesterfield, I find too much cloth below 
the waist). I have referred to the above gentle- 
man's system in 1864, and I find half-breast 
measure down, from o to jp, a fourth. WiU that 
do for tall or stout men ? Also, how to produce 
a pea or reefer by the same system ? 

With respect to Ladies' Jacket System, I ask 
if you would publish one ? 

How to apply graduated tapes ? I know there 
are many, like myself, quite novices in this. 

What is the cause and remedy of a crease 
forming under the knees of a pair of trousers, 
when a man bends his knees forward, something 
like half-moons ? 

I take this opportunity of thanking the gentle- 
man, J. W., for the breeches system, in March, 
1867. If the same gentleman would inform me 
how to produce a pair of long hunting breeches 
or pantaloons ; also the trousers for proportionate 
and corpulent men, he would confer a great favour. 
Trusting I have made myself intelligable. 

Yours truly, 

E. R. 



On Tuesday evening, the 11th February, Mr. 
Bingham drafted and explained hb " Self-varying 
Vest System" — ^it is based on admeasurement. 
The manner of drafting seemed to be simple and 
reliable. Mr. B. stated that he had cut by it for 
several years, and it worked very satisfactorily. 
He had been induced to arrange this system, be- 
cause he cut his coats by admeasurement, and he 
thought it would be advantageous to cut his 
vests on the same principle. However, as Mr. 
Bingham has promised to send us the system, our 
readers will be able to test its merits, and to 
practise it if they desire. On the 18th ult., Mr. 
Odom drafted his *' System of Trousers for Cor- 
pulent Men," and explained the principles on 
which they were based. As the diagrams were 
published in our March number, comment is un- 
necessary. On the 25th ult., Mr. J. G. Boberts 
drafted the new regulation *' Patrol Jacket." He 
explained his method of drafting ; and answered 
satisfactorily the queries respecting the amount of 
spring. In reply to an enquiry as to how he 
obtained the correct size of neck, he said he 
always asked the size the gentleman wore his 
shirt collars, he then made his tunic and patrol 
collars a little easier. This seemed to be a very 
practical and useful idea, and was generally com- 
mended. He then put on a patrol jacket which 
he had cut in padding, and had baisted up, and 
of which the fit was unexceptionable. 

On Tuesday evening, March 4th, was held the 
Quarterly Meeting. There was a fair attendance 
of members. Mr. E. B. Giles was unanimously 
elected President for the ensuing quarter. Mr. 
Ions was elected sub-secretaiy in place of Mr. 
Head, who resigned. Votes of thanks were 
passed to Mr. Harcum for his conduct as 
President, and Mr. Head for his services as sub- 
secretary. A printed report was placed in the 
hands of each member, showing a very satis- 
iieictory state of affairs, whether as regards funds, 
employment of members, degree of sickness, or 
increase of numbers. The business of the even- 
ing occupied so much time, that Mr. Constien's 
remarks on his ''Trousers' System" were de- 
ferred until the next meeting. 

The arrangements for April are as follow: — 
On Tuesday evening, April Ist — Mr. Vinall, 
"A Sjstem for Cutting Coats'." April 8th.— 
Mr. Dean, " Various Styles of Trousers." April 
loth.— Mr. Higgs, "A Coat System." April 
22nd.— Mr. Brooks, «*A System for Trousers." 
April 29th— Mr. Carroll, " On Coat Cutting." 
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PLATE I. 

The adyent of spring revives the hopes and 
anticipations of tailors that we shall have a bnsj 
and prosperous season. We are all desirous of 
knowing the style that will be the most predomi- 
nant during the ensuing summer. We do not 
pretend to possess the gift of prophccj, but we 
may be able to accurately indicate the most 
probable fajshions, from the circumstance that our 
views are formed from the opinions which we 
have been able to gather and comparci from those 
who are able to form the most reliable opinions. 
In the first place, frock coats will undoubtedly be 
very much in vogue, but with some slight modifi- 
cations, which we will endeavour to specify. The 
principle one which we have to remark is that of 
increased length ; some young gentlemen are wear- 
ing coats absurdly long ; but well-dressed men, 
we may remark, never go to such extremes. We are 
informed that some first-class houses are making 
their frock coats for men, measuring 5ft. 8in. 
high, 19 inches waist, and 38 inches long ; this we 
consider rather long, and would advise our friends 
to cut according to the following proportions: 
for the same height, 18^ inches waist, and 36^ 
inches, or at most 37 inches long. There is also 
a more frequently- expressed desire by customers 
to have broad shoulders to their coats. We can 
only accomplish this bj cutting broader backs, 
letting the shoulder point of the back-scye curve 
outwards, and then cutting the width of the 
shoulder to correspond, taking care to reduce 
the round of our sleeve-head in proportion. It is 
very necessary in this case to put some crinoline 
in the shoulder, and some wadding, especially 
near the scies, so as to prevent the shoulders 
drooping. The chest is cut round, and the lap- 
pels rather hollow, so as to produce a bold turn ; 
two holes are generally made to button, and two 
to turn,- but frequently there are put three holes 
to button, and two in the turn. The edges are 
bound with mohair braid, or edged with cord, 
and stitched behind. Small size mohair buttons 
to match the coat material are always put. The 
collar is made 1^ inches in stand, and 1| inches 
fall. The lappels are 2| inches wide at bottom, 
3^ inches in the middle, and 2^ inches at top ; the 
back buttons are four inches apart The sleeves 
are cut easy to the scye, a little round at elbow, 
and 12 inches wide at bottom ; cuffs are added, 
or formed 4^ inches wide, and two buttons are 
placed on them 1| inches apart. The skirts must 
be cut with as little drapery as is consistent with 
their not opening behind. The material gene- 
rally selected is elastic, of a twill, hopsack, or 



fancy pattern. Meltons are selected by some 
genUemen who are tired of dastics, bat the 
ktter is more general* We are of opinion that 
these elastic materials fit the figure much easier 
than plain cloths, and are so fax advantageous to 
the tailor that we hope to see them remain in 
fashion. Waistcoats are still principally made of 
the same stuff as the coats; double-breasted 
French vests will be much worn this season. 

Trousers are still worn rather full; the most 
fashionable pattern is the small check ; these are 
made in various colours, shades of colours inter- 
mingled, and different thicknesses of- line, so as 
to produce an extensive and pleasing variety. 
Some narrow Unes and mixtures will be worn, 
but checks will undoubtedly be the leading 
style. 



PLATE n. 

Some gentlemen require in the early spring a 
coat for business wear, which is neither so cum- 
bersome as a frock coat, nor so light as a single- 
breasted morning coat, for this requirement a 
double-breasted morning coat is precisely suit- 
able. The style we have here given is frequently 
worn, although those which button two holes, 
and form an obtuse angle, are generally preferred 
by the younger and smarter dr^ng men, still, as 
we have to cater for all kinds of taste, this 
illustration will be found very useful. There is 
nothing novel or peculiar in the material these are 
made of. We have made several of milled Melton, 
and also some of half-milled elastics. When 
they are made of Melton the edges should be 
double stitched, and if of elastic, they must be 
bound with braid. The pockets are placed inside 
or outside the plaits, and a pocket inside the left 
breast. The remaining figure shows the fashion- 
able style of morning coat. We shall reserve our 
remarks on this illustration, as we intend to 
enter into somewhat minute details in our next 
number. 



The *< Trousers' System" which M. Constien 
has contributed to our pages, is illustrated by 
Dia. 1 and 2. 

Our Dia. No. 3 shows the advantages of Hus- 
band Baird's <' Trousers, Breeches, and Pantaloon 
Systems," which is described in the letter by 
" Tbust." 



(( 



The West-End (Gazette System for High 
dders/' is worked out on Dia. 4-5. 



Shoulders 
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CHURCH, STATE, & LAW ROBE MAKERS. 

The Trade sapplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 



FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST REET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to hav^> 



3, m. ft J. DAW» 



BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods at the very lowest prices, and solicit a 
trial order from the subscribers of the West End Gazette. Special advantages are offered 
as follows : — 

5 per Gent, discount on all parcels np to £10, with an additional 

2^ per Gent, on parcels above that amount. 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 



Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. 

Ditto Supers 5s. 6d. to 16s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60 in. Woaded Black Super, at 9s., and 

Woaded Black Doeskins, at 4s. 6d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FUTURE FAVORS. 



NOW BEADT, a Pattern Card of useful Trowserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This 
(card will be f oiind very useful to Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbowsebs, and will 
be sent post-free on application. Please send early. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILOR'S TRIMMINGS. 

ChequeSj Banker's Dtaft^ or P. 0. (?., must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. O. 

payable at Blandford Street. W. 



May. I87:i. I'lal.N"! 
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S^rouBtrs Ss^tjem iot Corpulent 

Jfiguns. 

Bt H. Consthen. 

Dbab Bib, — In onr March " Gazbttb " I pub- 
lished m J '' Trousers System " for an ordinary 
figure, and I now send it you for a corpulent one ; 
it is drafted the same as for an ordinary figure, 
only from 1 to 2 put a litUe round on the front as 
shown in diagram, and at 3 raise the front one 
inch. YoT under-side from 4 to 5, 1 do not go out 
half-inch aa for an ordinary figure, as the trousers 
are cut more crooked from 6 to 7, only particular 
care niust be taken not to go below the line 4 
and 8. When drafting the leg-seam it will be seen 
that point 5 comes a little below the line ; some 
cutters take the length off at the bottom, but I 
should think it is wrong, because th^ more fork 
yon give the longer the leg-seam becomes, measur- 
ing up firom the bottom. The measures are 44, 
32, 42, 45, 43, 27^, 18, 17^, and any of our 
members that like to try the system will, I am 
fiurOj give ease, comfort, and satisfaction to their 
clients. I hope I have made it sufficiently dear, 
but should any one not be able to understand it, I 
shall be most happy to answer any question for 
the welfare of our trade and Society. 

Believe me. Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

H. CONSTISN. 



IRtmarhs on ^x. ^Bampeit'a Mathn. 

{Continued from page 61.) 
THE SLENDER FIGUBE. 

It is particularly worthy of notice, in reading 
Dr. Wampen's Works, that he has given the most 
comprehensive definition of the term ^'propor- 
tion'' that can be adopted. With him it simply 



indicates the relation of a certain height to a 
certain breadth, and nothing more; so that while 
to some an abnormally proportionate figure, or a 
normally disproportionate figure, might appear 
ridiculously absurd expressions, from his point of 
view they become exceedingly appropriate. The 
figure we are now about to consider must there- 
fore be classed with the disproportionate, because 
the ratio cf the height to the breadth has changed, 
the formula for l^is figure being H : O : : 64 : 19 
if A ^6, i.e., the height is to the half thoracial 
circumference as 64 is to 19, if the unit of the 
measure of height is found on comparison to be 
greater than the unit of the measure of breadth. 
Yet though disproportionate it must still be con- 
sidered normal, in all its parts, for that hind of 
figure. And as we already loiow the various 
proportions of the different parts of the pro- 
portionate figure, it will be sufficient for our 
present purpose if I point out some of the chief 
dififerences in so far as they are related to our 
art. 

The first thing that strikes us is the height of 
the axilla, which instead of being, as in the 
proportionate figure, marked by the proportion 
number 2, is two-tliirds (36 4- ^ 3 /* - 3 6). 
And when we know that the length of the axilla 
is to its height as 3 to 2 nearly, we have a very 
simple rule by which we can determine its length 
in the slender figure. Surely then it cannot be 
true that the followers of Dr. Wampen are entirely 
left to their own judgment in this particular. 
He who would affirm so, after having read Dr. 
Wampen's works, must have a very misguided 
judgment indeed. And here I may be allowed 
to repeat what Dr. Wampen so much insists 
upon, — that the fluctuation of this part of the 
body is very considerable, especially in the kind 
of figures under consideration, and consequently 
one of those parts which claims our closest atten- 
tion. The breadth of the acromial section also 
influences the size of the axilla ; and in the slen- 
der figure the breadth in this part is 7 j 6 + 
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^ 7| A _ 7| 6. There are a few who would have 
us believe that these differences ought not to be 
given effect to; because in his modela Dr.Wampen 
has not pointed them out with that precision 
which is found in the Anthropometry, forgetting 
that the latter is the basis or groundwork of the 
former, and that Dr. Wampen assumes a previous 
knowledge of the Anthropometry in his explana- 
tion of the models ; forgetting also that exactness 
ma> sometimes be made to yield to conditions of 
utility. 

The height of the middle thorax is marked in 
the slender figure by 5 units of the measure 
of breadth. It is thus in as constant a ratio to 
the breast measure as is that of the proportionate 
figure, and those who have been in the habit of 
taking note of the size of this part of the body, 
will find that experience fully verifies this deduc* 
tion of science. The circumference of the scye, 
for example, will be found to be in as constant a 
ratio to the breast measure in the slender figure 
as in the proportionate; so that the increased 
length from the nape of the neck to a level with 
the bottom of scye, which is found to be necessary 
for slender figures, must be put down to the credit 
of the axilla. The height of the lower thorax is 
determined by 8 7* + | 8 ^ — 8 6, or in another 
form by 8 6 + 1^8^-86. And as the unit of 
ilie scale for determining the normal size of the 
waist coincides exactly with the unit of the breast 
measure, in slender figures; the latter may always 
be employed for that purpose ; and the explana- 
tion of the formation of the former will come in 
more appropriately when we are considering the 
broad figure. 

A word or two as to the model. It has been 
asserted that the model A r> 6 is not nearly large 
enough for any real figure — that it has a purely 
ideal basis, and has to be subjected to a con- 
siderable amount of manipulation before it can be 
of any practical value. If those who write in this 
strain mean that Dr. Wampen's models must be 
used intelligently, then I heartily agree with 
them, for I know of no author who has taken so 
much pains to cultivate the intellect of his students 
on this particular subject ; but if it is implied that 
Dr. 'NVampen's theories are impracticable, then I 
must record my dissent, and an examination of 
the proofs offered only confirms me in my con- 
clusions. In looking at this model we must take 
care to leave out some ideas that are not really per- 
tinent to the subject. The size that a model ought 
to be cut for any figure is, within certain limits, a 
matter of individual taste; but it is generally 

L admitted to be aesthetically correct to try to make 
a tall man appear as broad as possible. Now, 
although not embodied in this particular model, 
Dr. AVampen has been very careful, in another 



connection, to recommend a broad style as the 
most suitable for the kind of figure. Besides, a 
slight stoop is a oharacteristic of many slender 
figures, and this will necessitate an increased 
length of back — this occuring most frequently in 
the region of the axilla. But these things are not 
at present under our consideration at aU. If a 
broader style, a greater amount of ease, or a 
special change of any part or parts be required 
we do not need to go beyond Dr. Wampen's works 
to be informed how to make the change. What 
we have to think of is a model to fit the body 
with the minimum degree of enlargement. When 
the question is thus narrowed down we shall be 
able to affirm that the model for the slender figure 
is quite as suitable as is the model for the pro- 
portionate. And in order to have a dear and 
distinct view of it I have chosen a definite size, 
and have marked all the principal points in plain 
figures. 

{To be continued,) 
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A PAPER READ TO THE CITY OF LONDON 
PRACTICAL TAILORS' SOCIETY. 

By E. 0. 
{Continued Jrom page 75.) 

Co-operation I believe has been tried and failed. 
Among journeymen it of course altets their status : 
they become masters, and enter into competition 
with their former masters, and should they be suc- 
cessful they either have to enlarge their numbers 
or employ labor as ordinary tradesmen, so that 
except to a few co-operation would not much assist 
the object in view, as, I suppose, the members 
would not pay more than the market price for 
labor. I am led to make these few remarks on co- 
operation, having had the honor and advantage of 
reading some thirty Essays, in many of which it 
is laid down as an unerring principle favourable 

to the prosperity of the journeymen as a class, 
but from which conclusion I humbly beg to differ. 
I should like to see some central organiza- 
tion existing which would embrace all classes, 
masters, foremen, and journeymen, and raise the 
intellectual character of its members by means 
of lectures, classes, &c., and giving premiums 
for excellence of workmanship. It is done in 
other countries, and why not in this ? But the 
question arises, will th», good as it might be, 
reach those dasses who are, as I might term it. 




oat of the pale of the law? — ^those who work f(Mr 
the cheap clothiers. In my opinion these are the 
men who cause the most of the evils of our trade ; 
it is in the ranks of the journeymen themselves 
that are found the gieatest sinners. The foreign 
element again, — accustomed abroad to live on 
little, and to earn little, has of late yean entered 
very much into competition with the native 
homeworker, enabling the cheap dotbiers to com- 
pete successfully with the regular trader, who 
loaes orders that would be made by other journey- 
men at a higher price. There is thus a great 
gulf between different classes of men, so that any 
institution, I am afraid, would only be patronized 
by the better class, the others remaining aloof and 
in their normal condition. It is to these classes 
that efforts should be directed, the middle and lower 
dasses, if I might so call them, of the journeymen, 
and whose oondttion of labor is so detrimental to 
the interests of the better class. The lower class — 
and in this class I include tailoresses and ma- 
chinists, and among whom are to be found the 
Jews and the foreign element of which I have 
before spoken, embrace a sufficiently large portion 
of the whole as to influence the wages of the 
middle class. The capitalist or employer who 
wants clothing made cheaply can always have it 
done by means of this claw. Witness the im- 
mense wholesale houses who supply the cheap 
shops, many of which are kept by men not 
Tailors, and who cannot make so cheaply as 
they can buy. The general public does not care 
for the misery and destitution occasioned by the 
extreme low pay which, in seasons like the 
present, are intensified by the high prices of 
provisions and fneL Now, a Union amongst 
-this class for an increase of wages is not to be 
found fault with ; but a strike to enforce it would 
be suicidal, as there is no doubt many would be 
found amongst them to take the places of those 
who struck. It must be by agitation, and the 
placing before the public of the iBEicts connected 
with this branch of our trade, that an amelioration 
roust be looked for. To resume, — education in 
the next generation will do much to alter the 
conditions of labor in every trade, and the war at 
present being waged between labor and capital 
possibly will only be carried on by isolated parties; 
a better understanding being sure to arise between 
the contending hosts. In the meantime, may we 
hope that an organization should exist, whereby 
masters and men may meet together to discuss 
and arrange any differences which may arise in 
the course of all the changes that we see are 
taking place, and I believe it is quite to the 
interest of masters of every grade as it is to that 
of the journeymen of every degree that it should 
he 80. The employer unbending from his isolated 



position meeting bis employed on the neutral 
ground of trade advanoemait and companion- 
ship will remove the idea which obtuns that no 
sympathy exists between the two. The employ^, 
on the other hand, may improve his own position 
by steady conduct and sobriety— two essentials I 
am sorry to say at the present time aie very much 
lost sight of. Such an organization, either by 
dubs or societies, if instituted throughout London 
would also remove many of the jealousies existing 
between the various dasses of workmen uniting 
all in the common object : the elevation of the 
trade, the perfection of workmanship, and the 
moral and intellectual as well as the material 
welfare of the greatest number. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I invite your earnest 
co-operation to any well founded scheme that 
may be brought under our consideration, hoping 
that from the attention that has been brought to 
it, by means of Prize Essays and other articles 
written by men of experience, that the subject 
will not be allowed to flEdl through without some 
benefit arising. Trusting you will excuse the 
extremely fragmentary character of these few 
remarks, I tlumk you for listening patiently to the 
final paper on ^ Small matters connected with the 
trade, — on Progress, and now organization." 



By J. Kae. 

ESSAY READ TO THE " METROPOLITAN FORE- 
MEN TAILORS* SOCIETY/' 

(^Contintud from page 76.) 

Henry the Second inaugurated a change of 
dress during his reign, for its splendour eclipsed 
the costumes of any ever worn during the reign of 
his predecessors; he wore a crown of gold, rich 
gloves, and his boots, were wrought with gold ; 
rings, brooches, and other ornaments were much 
patronised and worn in his time ; the men wore 
their hair curled. Some of them used to walk 
about without any cap, so that their, curls 
might be seen and admired. The drf ss of the 
females also improved as much as the men's. 
The clergy about this time apparently, instead of 
preaching against this love of finery, indulged in it 
themselves, and even out-vied some of the nobles. 
Becket carried his dress to such perfection in style; 
and it was so costly that it raised up a jealousy in 
the heart of the king, for it even surpassed his 
in all its splendour. So on Henry meeting Becket 
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one day, he stripped him of his splendid scarlet 
cape (which was lined with the most oostlj for 
to be obtained, and made in the most exqoisite 
style), and gave it to a beggar in the street. Henrj 
the Third was even more fond of dress, if it were 
possible for him to be so, than any that preceded 
him on the throne ; the dresses worn on his coro- 
nation daj bj the people, were tunics of silk, an 
outer garment inwrought with gold, and lined 
with the richest of fur. The clergy were encased 
in jewellery of the most costly character, and their 
dresses were all interworen with gold. We may 
say that extrayagance in dress had now arrived 
at its greatest height, and was about to be cur* 
tailed, for a change now took place. When 
Edward the First came to the throne he checked 
this display, not by any royal command nor 
decree as to what should be worn, but by a far 
better and more acceptable way, simply by set- 
ting the example of dressing in the plainest way 
possible. He was never known to wear his crown 
after his coronation, but simply liked to dress 
the same as an ordinary citizen ; his nobles, who 
were magnificently attired, still wore their hair in 
curls, acd crisped. His good Queen Eleanor, for 
undoubtedly she was a good queen to her people, 
wore her hair flowing, without any head-dress, 
and was very simple in her whole attire ; the 
golden net was still worn by married ladies, but 
the younger ladies had their hair bound up by 
garlands of silk or flowers ; there were many 
minor ornaments of dress introduced which called 
forth many severe comments. The lower classes 
wore blouses, or what we would call round frocks 
of canvas or fustian. Looking at the changes 
which took place during the reign of Edward the 
iSecond we find nothingfof any note ; but in the 
reign of Edward theTh&d we find many peculiari- 
ties introduced, and a tendency to revive former 
extravagances. We shall only comment on a few 
of the principal features : it was during this reign 
that H body of members of the House of Com- 
mons complained that the expense of dress was 
far beyond the incomes of the people, so that 
numerous Acts of Parliament were passed to 
regulate how people were to dress in proportion to 
their income ; one Act was that furs of ermine 
and embellishments of pearl, unless for a head- 
dress, were forbidden to all except the royal 
family and nobles possessing upwards of ^1,000 
a-year. Cloths of gold and silver, and richly- 
embroidered garments, lined with expensive fur, 
were only permitted to be worn by knights and 
ladies whose incomes exceeded 400 marks. All 
persons under the rank of knighthood, or of less 
property, were not allowed to use cloth that ex- 
ceeded 4 marks for the whole piece, and were 
prohibited from wearing silks of any kind, or any 



kind of ornament of gold, silver, jewellery, mm, 
baokles, girdles and ribbons; and if they dis- 
obeyed, &e dress and ornaments were to be 
forfeited. It was also in this reign that the Order 
of the Garter was founded, it was made of Uue 
and gold, and worn round the left knee. On 
Edwfuid's tunic there were 168 garters, em- 
broidered. Black mourning robes were also nsed 
in this reign. Bichard the Second introduced 
more luxurious dresses and fashion than his 
predecessor; for it was diffionlt to distinguish 
between the rich and the poor, the clergy, and 
the laity. There were many laws still with 
regard to dress, but they were all as a rale 
disobeyed by the people. At this time the shoes 
were pointed and fastened with chains of gold 
or silver to the knees; the sleeves were wide 
and deep, which at the time were called devil's 
receptacles. Both sexes wore streamers. The 
females had parti-oolonr dresses, and wore their 
hair in nets. The next who came to the throne 
was Henry the Fifth ; there is little of any note 
we can discern during his reign. The beeves 
were still worn long : they were at all times the 
most distinguishable feature in the foshion and 
dress of the times. Attached to the robes of the 
women were long trains ; a new feature in style 
of doing up the hair was introduced, and their 
head-dresses were homed or made of a roll that 
is described as being like a turban hollowed out 
near the forehead. Without any further remark 
I think it advisable to draw to a close for the 
present, and commence another paper on the 
following monarchs, and the costumes of their 
day. We have got over what I think we may 
term the dryest part of our subject ; yet we can- 
not do it justice by compressing it into so narrow 
a compass. So if it be agreeable to fhe members 
of the Society, I will continue my Historical Re- 
view at another time: starting with changes 
during the reign of Henry the Sixth. 



According to previous arrangements, on Tues- 
day, March the 11th, lAir. Constien drafVed and 
explained his trousers system, to the evident 
satisfaction of his hearers. He endeavoured to 
impress upon them the advantage of a close fork 
and crooked seat, for he considered that the 
movements of the body took place from the hipe, 
and that drafting the trousers out at the hips was 
the proper means for providing the requisite ease. 
He also showed the alterations he made for cor- 
pulent figures. Mr. Constien's trousers system 
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▼as published in our last nnmber, and his sjstem 
for corpulent figures appears in this, so that oar 
readers wiU be able to compare and jadge for 
themsdves their relatiTC merits. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Constien's remarks, 
Mr. Hasde rose and said, he thought that he 
could occupy the time apportioned him the most 
profitably by showing the models of various kinds 
of Highland dresses, and explaining their rarious 
difiTerences. This he proceeded to do, at the same 
time he handed round an old work, in which were 
patterns of the various plaids of Scotland. On 
Tuesday, the 18th, Mr. Jenkins drafted a coat 
system which was based on subdivisions of the 
breast-measure. On the 25th. ult. Mr. Dean, in 
place of Mr. Yayro, who arrived late, said, that he 
had not had due time to prepare the subject 
which he had intended to submit to their notice, 
but he willingly responded to the Chairman's call 
to place a trousers system before them, as he was 
leaving London. After drafting a trousers system 
he said he should like to call their attention to 
the best means of producing a sufficient quantity 
of stuff for men with projecting ealves ; he said 
for this you must rely on your men to work them 
up properly; some gentlemen urged that for 
this purpose round should be added on the side, 
others, on the side and leg, and one even argued 
that it should be added on the leg-seam only, but 
the general opinion was, that for moderately pro- 
jecting calves round should be added at the sides, 
and for very prominent calves, round should be 
placed both on leg and side-seams, then drawn in 
and pressed back. 

The President then rose, and said he had the 
pleasure to introduce to their notice, and to 
propose as an honorary member of the Society, 
Mr. Francis Lowetinsky, a gentleman who was 
commissioned by the Austrian Govemnient to 
visit the principal towns of Germany, such as 
Stutgardt, Munich, Dresden, and Berlin, &c., then 
Paris, and lastly, London, for the purpose of 
examining the various methods of cutting, and 
reporting thereon to the Government. After- 
wards he would be required to teach cutting to 
the Trade School, in Vienna. The President ob- 
served that he had had the honour to bring under 
their notice the attention that was given by Con- 
tinental governments to Technical Education, and 
he thought it would be agreeable to them to hear 
that this gentleman, in addition to twenty others, 
all of different trades, was despatched by the 
Austrian Minister of Commerce for twelve months 
sojourn in the various capitals he had named, 
with an allowance of two thousand florins (about 
170 pounds sterling) for travelling expenses; 
besides defraying all outlay incurred for the pur- 
pose of study. On a show of hands being taken. 



Mr. Lowetinsky was unanimously elected. Mr. L. 
then rose and, as translated by Uie President, 
thanked the members for the honour which they 
had conferred on him in electing him as a mem- 
ber, he regretted his inability to express his 
sentiments in the English language, but this he 
hoped they would excuse when they reflected on 
the difficulty his government would have had to 
find a delegate who spoke three languages, his 
speaking Fronoh had induced him to stay longer 
in Paris, but he hoped to see and to be able to 
address them on a future occasion. 

The following are the subjects for consideration 
for May : — 5 th, Mr. Mackenzie, a Coat System ; 
12th, Mr. Dixon, Trousers System; 19th, Mr. 
Bae, Historical Beview of Ancient Costumes; 
26th, Beview of the Session by the President. 



TROFSBRS QUTTING FOR CORPULENT FIGURES. 

TO THB BDITOB OF THB " WX8T-SND OAZBTTS." 

Sib, — Will you permit me, a cutter of over 
thirty-five years' experience, to occupy some por- 
tion of your space in reference to the above sub« 
ject. I had intended asking you to insert some 
remarks on the subject generally and in oppo- 
sition to the aiguments of Mr. Giles, as reported 
in the March number of the '< W. E. G. ;" but, 
finding I had spun so long a yam, most content 
myself with a few comments on the system by 
Mr. Odom, leaving the remainder to form another 
chapter. In the system alluded to I find the 
author, takes but two measurements of the body, 
waist, and ''hips;" but it is evident both from 
the quantities and the directions for applying it in 
drafting, as at T S H, that this measure is taken 
lower than the hips and does not include the 
largest part or belly. Why such a measurement 
should be omitted in a system specially contri- 
buted to show its peculiar adaptation to corpulent 
figures I cannot imagine; but 1 must take the 
liberty of supplying the deficiency, taking the 
waist as given 28, 1 would put the hip measure 
at 30, that is, taken across the hip bone, and the 
greatest projection in front, this only exceeds the 
waist by 2 inches (on the half), and as in mode- 
rate-sized men the excess will be 1^, as 16| 
waist, 171 hips, it must be considered a moderate 
example of corpulence, and as the author recedes 
the top point of fall seam 1 inch, certainly as 
much disproportion as I have quoted must be 
taken as implied. In connection with the direc- 
tions for forming this part of the trousers I find 
the author says, '' Now, Sir, I should be happy if 
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any of your sabscribers could convince me that I 
ought to add on 1 inch at N instead of taking it 
off." The meaning of this is somewhat obscure. 
I cannot suppose Mr. Odom imagines the bone of 
contention to be, whether for a bellied man an 
inch should be rounded off inwards or sprung on 
above the point C outwards, but must take it as 
a challenge to show that the fall-seam ought to 
be drawn more forward from the hollow of fork 
upwards. Well, I do not know whether I shall 
be able to contribute to the gentleman's happiness, 
but certain it is that, after drafting the trousers 
very carefully, I find that my corpulent figure, as 
described by the measurements, could not button 
the trousers round his corpulence, as at that part 
they will only make up 28 inches, so I must dther 
manipulate the fall-seam or add on a lump at 
side-seam between the extreme top and the point 
B, a proceeding which I should imagine the most 
determined advocate of belly at side would 
scarcely advise. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
Thos« Good. 



MR. RYLE'S REPLY TO "CTMRO." 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE " WBST-BND GAZETTE. 

London, March 12, 1873. 

fcJm, — In reply to "Cymbo" on his remarks 
on Sub-measures, I beg ta say that I adopt the 
method exactly as I stated in the January num- 
ber of the '' West-End Gaz«ttb." 

I admit that, if the errors of which *' Gyhbo " 
apeaks were allowed to be nuide, his calculation i 
as to the result would undoubtedly be correct; 
but to such inaccuracies I can really give no milder 
term than absolute carelessness. 

Why should not these measures be taken as 
accurately as others ? or, if a little more care is 
required in taking them, why should we shrink 
from it if any beneficial result is obtained thereby? 

I cannot understand why any practical man can 
fail to perceive when a point on> the back-seam is 
not perfectly level with the bottom of scye — I will 
not say to half-an-inch nor a quarter-ot-an-inch, 
but to one-eighth . And also from this point on the 
back-seam to the front of scye, surely <* CrHno" 
has strained a point when he says he is liable to 
make an error of half-an-inch in the short space 
of 12 inches or so ; yet he is expected to be per- 
fectly accurate in taking a measure from the fork 
to the heel of the boot for a pair of trousers — a 
length, we will say, of some 31 inches. I do not 
wish to make these remarks in any way offensive 
to "Cymbo" — by no means; he is evidently 
favourably disposed to admeasurement, and I am 
much obliged for his letter, and if I can render 



him assistance or make his task easier in any way 
I shall have very much pleasure. 

I always use a good sound inch-tape of mode- 
rate stiffness, which is not liable to crease when 
under the arm. I do not notice whether the 
client has on a good-fitdng coat or not ; but if it 
is a loose-fitting or lounge coat, I change it, as a 
rule, for a close-fitting one. Occasionally, how- 
ever, I take measures over the former style. I 
see that the tape is close under the arm, with the 
latter hanging easily by the side of the body, 
bring it carefully to the back-seam, and make the 
mark, from whence the rest of the sub-measures 
are taken, which I maintain, with care, may be 
done as accurately as any other measure on a 
man's body* 

It has been said that these measures cannot be 
taken correctly without the M of an instrument 
or trappings of some kind. Now I consider this 
quite unnecessary, and to many persons it is highly 
objectionable; but assuming that sndi is really 
indispensable, it should be as simple as possible 
and applied with the least inconvenience to the 
client. I have such a one by me, if it can be 
called an instrument, hanging up unused ; but if 
it is of any use to '* Cthbo " I shall be very glad 
to acquaint him with its construction. It is made 
of stiff card-paper, as diagram 2, O B is square 
with O A, and from O to is 1 inch ; it is about 
half-an-inch wide. It should be placed well under 
the arm with the short piece O B in front of acje; 
the long piece O A passes under the arm to the 
back-seam and also gives the number of indies as 
seen. 

Yours obediently, 

Gbo. G. Btlk. 



SDaikrd. 

The attention of members is particularly re* 

3 nested to the following essays and lectures to be 
elivered on Friday evenings at Half-past Eight, 
at the Fleece Tavern, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
May 2.— Mr. Duncan, ''On Boys' Dren 
Jackets." 
9.— -Mr. Giles, '' On Trousers for corpu- 
lent figures." 
16.— Mr. Vaoghan, ''On Coat Cnttbg 

by admeasurement.'' 
23. — ^Mr. Neave, "On various styles of 

Juvenile Ghtrments." 
30,— Mr. 0. H. Dyke, " On the study of 
Dr. Wampen's Works." 
Jane 6. — Mr. Glaister, "On Ladies' Jackets." 
„ 18. — ^Mr. Hildred, "On the making-up 
of Garments." 
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Jane 20.— Mr. Clarke, << On Uniforms." 
„ 27.— Mr. Digby, " On Ooato and Waist- 
coats.** 
July 4. — ^Half- Yearly Meeting. 
N.5. — ^Members of kindred Societies are ad- 
mitted to the Ordinary Meetings of this Society. 



plates d C0Btixnud« 

PLAT? I. 

The month of May is pre-eminently the month 
of fashion ; the period of the year when the akilJ, 
the labour, and the taste of the tailor is brought 
into requisition to deck the outward man. It is 
a time when every customer, young or old, will put 
the question to his tailor, what is the fashion? and 
he must be prepared to answer with a decided 
statement. Our present duty then is evident to 
point out with precision the fashions in gentlemen's 
dress for the season. We must refer our readers 
to our descriptions and illustrations of frock coats 
in our last number, as we intend to devote our 
remarks this month principally to morning coats. 
Oar first figure in this number, and the fourth 
figure in last month's engraving show the most 
fashionable styles of morning coat. The one 
before us whidi buttons up three and forms an 
obtuse angle is the more novel, and is preferred 
by young gentlemen who have already worn this 
style of coat buttoning two; but there is one 
evident disadvantage in this style for the summer 
use, as it keeps the chest too much covered. The 
morning coat buttoning two is more suitable for 
summer wear, and has been practicably modified 
to suit the season. For this purpose we cut the 
waist half-an-inch longer than usual, this enables 
ns to bring the third button rather low, and makes 
the opening of the turn wider and lower. The 
second ana third buttons may be also a little 
closer than the first and second, so that we obtain 
enough space to show the vest at waist without 
making too great an angle. If the customer wishes 
his coat to button two, and objects to any angle, 
ihiB may be effected by adding on more width 
at the third button and gradually sloping the 
front from it; the style of the collar end and turn 
is all we can desire. It must not be forgotten to 
make all these coats longer in the skirts than 
formerly, nineteen inches waist and thirty-three 
length IS a good medium ; the pockets must be 
placed in the plaits and not on .the hips; the 
edges must be bound with narrow mohair 
braid ; the buttons, mohair, of a neat pattern to 
match the design of the material. A cuff is 
formed by the braid 4i wide, and two buttons 
phiced on 1§ apart The skirt must be cut with 



veiy little SfHring so as not to project at the sides. 
We will refer our readers to our plate of diagrams, 
on which we have given a well tried pattern of a 
fashionable morning coat. 

The vest is single breasted, with a notch coUar, 
and is made sufficiently high to button as to just 
petf above the turn of the morning coat. 

Both coats and vests are still made of some 
kind of elastic, diagonal, basket pattern, or some 
fancy pattern; neat perpendicular lines are 
amongst the newest patterns, of which there is a 
great variety shown. 

Fashionable trousers are full in size with side 
pockets, and of check Angola, rather small in the 
square ; but the trousers which are more generally 
worn is the plain military trousers. Stripes are 
very seldom put. 

We have given another form of double-breasted 
morning coat, viz., that buttoning two, so as to 
furnish our friends with ample illustrations of the 
various forms of fashionable morning coats. The 
general remarks as to size, trimming, and material 
equally refer to this garment, so it is unnecessary 
for us to repeat them. 

PLATE n. 

Figure 1. — This figure is especially designed 
to illustrate a garment which is much favoured 
by the aristocracy during the season. We may 
entitle it the Park Frock, for it is principally 
used for a walk or drive in the parks, or other 
similar use. It is made of light Angola or Cheviot, 
is trimmed with a velvet coUar or silk facing, and 
sometimes with both. The style is long and 
ample, the buttons are covered with the same 
material. It then forms a very gentlemanly 
garment 

Tailors are frequently asked by their customers 
for a kind of half-dress style of coat. The style 
here given is intended to show a kind of coat 
suitable to the purpose. It is a morning coat 
with a front turning well down; the skirt is 
but little cut away in front so as to approach a 
single-breasted frock in form. The most suitable 
material is plain black superfine cloth. 



Dia. 3, illustrates Mr. Constien's Trousers 
System for corpulent figures. 

Dias« 4 — 8, is a model of a fashionable morning 
coat. 

Dia. 1, is explained in the remarks on Dr. 
Wampen's works. 

Dia. 2, represents the instrument Mr. Kyle 
refers to in his reply to Cymro. 
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CHURCH, STATE, & LAW ROBE MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS* GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &o. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 



FRANK SMITH & CO,, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST REET, ST RAN D, LONDON. 



To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have. 



3, M, ft J. DAW, 



BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1881), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods at the very lowest, prices, and solicit a 
trial order from the subscribers of the West End Gazette. Special advantages are offered 
as follows : — 

5 per Gent, discount on all parcels up to £10, with an additional 

2^ per Cent, on parcels above that amount. 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

Black Doeskins from Ss. 4d. to 6s. 6d. 

Ditto Supers 5s. 6d. to 16s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60 in. Woaded Black Super, at 9s., and 

Woaded Black Doeskins, at 4s. 6d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FUTURE FAVORS. 



NOW BEADT, a Pattern Oord of useful Trowserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This 
card will be found very useful to Tailors having a demand for Cheap Trowsers, and will 
be sent post-free on application. Please send caHy. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILOR'S TRIMMINGS. 

Cheques^ Banker^e Drafty or P. 0. 0., must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. 0. 

payable at Blandford Streetj W. 
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. WBitni'iSvih ^Hjette Su^itm fax 

To draft the Back (Dia. 3).^Draw the line 
A E the length of garment. Mark from A to B 
one-third of the natural waist length; B to C 
one-sixth of breast measure ; to D Iialf natural 
waist length. Square the horizontal lines at these 
points bj A E. From B to G 2 inches more than 
one-third of breast measure ; C to H half the 
breast measure ; A to F one-sixth of breast mea- 
sure, and from F to I five- eighths of an inch ; curve 
from A to I for top of back. Mark from G to J 
about 2 inches. Form shoulder-seam and back 
scje as diagram. For style of side-seam draw a 
perpendicular line square with C H at a distance 
from H of 2^ inches. Now form side-seam com- 
mencing at back Bcye at a distance of 1 inch from 
Hy and draw a cur?e gradually to natural waist 
Hollow back-seam at D about half an inch, 
commencing at B, and finishing at back tacking. 
Mark in from line at A a quarter of an inch, and 
form from B top of back-seam. 

To draft the for&part (Dia. 2).7-Draw the line 
C to K square wit^ D, the breast measure. 
Square the line E L by K. Mark from C to M 
two-ihirds of breast-measure. Square M N b j 
M K. Mark from M to one-third natural waist 
length, and from M to F half that quantity. From 
O to Q one-third of breast measure, and from F 
to N two-thirds of breast measure. Square Q E 
by Q M one-sixth of breast measure, and B S by 
Q B. Draw at the point N a horizontal line and 
square O T by O M. Lay the back with the 
point A resting on the line Q, B, the shoulder 
neck-point on the line B S, and point B of the 
back touching the horizontal line N. Now mark 
shoulder-seam, dropping it about half an inch at 
scye point. Draft scye beginning at back scye, 
through points M and P, to shoulder-seam. Form 
the neck as shown by diagram. Front of neck to 
touch the line O T. Draw a horizontal line from 



D to U square with D £. Make the distance 
from U to y two-thirds of breast measure and 
one-fourth of waist measure, less the width of back 
at natural waist. For spring of hips go down 
from U one-fourth natural vrabt length to X, and 
measure from X to W one-half the hip measure 
or the breast measure, less the width of back at 
this point Now form side-seam from top of 
back side-seam, giving a trifle spring at Y and 
intersecting point W. Avoid giving too much 
spring at bottom for present style. We must 
here remark that the quantity of spring which 
regulates the amount of drapery at the 1>ottom is 
variable according to &shion. We have given a 
quantity suitable to the present style, viz., 2 inches 
mm Y to Z. Mark from U to a one-sixth of 
waist measure, and from K to 5 a quarter of an 
inch more than one-eighth of breast measure. 
Draw front line through these two points. Mark 
in at T from perpendicular line half-inch, or 
make the size to neck measure. Add on for 
lapell, if double-breasted, about 3^ inches; if 
single-breasted, about half that quantity. For 
length of front make distance from U to L one 
inch longer than from D to E of back. Measure 
length of fore-part side-seam by length of side- 
seam of back and draft bottom of fore-part. The 
front of fore-part should be slightly rounded off 
from the straight line from about 12 inches up. 
The roulette Une at front indicates the single- 
breasted Lounge Jacket. 

To draft the Sleeve (Dia. 4). — ^Draw a perpen- 
dicular line A E. Mark from A to B the width 
of back ; A to £ 1 inch less than two-thirds of 
the breast-measure (11 in.) ; A to D the length 
to elbow, and to E the ML length of sleeve. 
Make D a centre, and cast a curve from E to F. 
Draw the line K square with D. Draw the 
oblique line from B to K half an inch more than 
the scye measure; divide the distance at I, and 
square to J one-sixth of the scye measure. Draw 
the line B G parallel with the line B E. Mark 
from F to H the width of the cuff required. Now 
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place the angle of ibe square at H with the right 
arm of the square intercepting D at dhow, and 
draw the line H G. From the sleeve-head hy 
drawing the curve finnn B J to K, hollow the 
fore-arm to fashion; also add on to elbow the 
quantity either to admeasurement or fashion. 
Draft hind arm-seam as illustrated. 



The attention which is being given to this 
snl^'ect bj other countries is at least worthy of 
our notice. The manner in which they value it 
is shown by the despatching of twenty-one young 
men of various trades, freiB of all expense, for 
twelve months by the Austrian Minister of Com- 
merce, as was stated by the president on the 
interesting visit paid to the Metropolitan Foreman 
Tailors' Society by the tailor delegate, Mr. Franz 
Lowetinsky. These young men would have to 
report what they saw and learnt, and would be 
required to teach it to the trade schools, on their 
return to Vienna. 

It was certainly not grati^ing to our pride to 
have to inform the delegate tiiat we had no public 
nor governmental institution for teaching the 
principles or the art of cutting. In Vienna, 
Berlin, and Dresden, there are academies for 
teaching cutting. In Paris there is no academy ; 
it is true there are a number of professors who 
teach the art at a nominal price and in a very 
short time, and consequentiy, we might add, very 
imperfect manner. In England we have no pro- 
fessors who devote their time solely to teaching 
cutting ; probably this is because the sound com- 
mon sense of Englishmen cause them to distrust a 
class of men who have no reputation to sustain, 
nor practical ability to commend them. 

We were heartily sorry that Mr. Lowetinsky's 
non-acquaintance with the English language pre- 
vented him from ascertaining the comparative 
knowledge of the art of cutting in London, the 
principles on which our studies are founded, and 
the immense progress which we are making as a 
trade. English cutters, whether justifiable or not, 
hold themselves equal in ability to any body of 
men in the world, and as such an exact knowledge 
of our methods and practices might be useful to 
any body of students. 

It stnkes us most forcibly that a thorough 
knowledge of the art of cutting is not valued at 
its proper worth, even by those wno are acquainted 
witli its difficulties. We have no fear in asserting 
that there aro not ten men in London who are 
capable of cutting property every garment which 
a tailor might properly be called upon to cut, and 



this after many years' or even, perhaps, a life's 
experience. Yet men who have t9 devote five or 
seven years to leam to put garments together 
properly do not expect to devote so many months, 
or even the evenings of those months to acquiro a 
knowledge of designing and superintending the 
construction of those same garments, while it is 
certainly a more difficult study and would be 
considerably more advantageous to them; it 
seems that nothing but sheer experience will 
teach men that it is only by patient study we can 
ever become qualified cutters. What is perhaps 
still more astounding is, that master tailoM should 
expect their sons (who have mostly no practical 
experience or else very littie) to qualify them- 
selves as cutters in so short a time and at such a 
trifling expense. 

Eeturning to the subject more immediately 
under our consideration, we would observe, the 
interest which Austria is showing in it is all the 
more remarkable, as in no town in the world is 
there better or finer sewing done than in Vienna. 
Those tailors who had the opportunity of risiting 
the Workmen's Industrial Exhibition, at the 
Agricultural Hall, and saw the garments exhibited 
firom Vienna, must have remarked the excellence 
of the workmanship exhibited ; whilst some of 
the drawings made by tailor-apprentices were 
admirably executed. We only regretted that the 
gentieman who was in charge of this department 
had left London before our visit, and without 
being able to make acquaintance with any English 
tailor interested in the progress of our trade. 

The enquiries forced on us by reflection are, 
what are we doing, and what can we do in the 
effort to technically instruct our trade? Abroad 
the people look to their governments to take the 
initiative in these matters, here we are more apt, 
and it seems to be more in accordance with the 
free spirit of the people, if a thing is worth doing, 
to do it ourselves. We are afraid that we must 
not expect government to do more than they are 
doing, that is establishing art schools in some 
of the populous centres and promoting general 
education. Our attention is next directed to the 
great City companies, and especially the Merehant 
Tailors' Company. This is a very wealthy com- 
pany which might very consistently devote some 
portion of its funds to the technical education of 
tailors, and we feel some confidence that if a 
well Rested plan were placed before them they 
would be induced to affoid it some pecuniary sup- 
port. The Olothworkers' Company, representing 
a business akin to ours, is actively moving in 
this matter and instituting classes and scholar- 
ships, and engaging professors to teach workmen 
the sciences connected with the trade. Some 
correspondents have urged why do not the Metro- 
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politan Foranett's Sooiely ti^e the initiadTe, but 
tius is nol the provinee of the wodetj as saoh ; 
ondoabtedlY some of the memben woalid heartilj 
eo-operate in any moremeiit of the kind, and we 
would be prepared to giro our utmost possible aid. 
We hove erer held tlie impvoTeBieiit of our trade, 
mentaUTyinorallyi and acientificallj, as oar highest 
aim and worthj of our most earnest endearours, 
and giadlj embraee any opportanitj of urging on 
and aiding this useful and highljr laudable work. 



TRANSLATED IROM THE GERMAN OF ELBMM. 
iOontinMd Jrom page 69.y 

Out of the former mentioned doublet was first 
developed the cat of the body-coat ** Jnsteaucorps '* 
(fitting to the body) by lengthening the skirts 
and putting holes smd buttons down the front, 
although these could only be worn properly un- 
buttoned. The sleeves were soon made smaller, 
then wider, and had only one seam in front. A 
stand collar was always put. The body-coat in 
Lonis XIV's time, about 1650, was not of a bad 
shape : later on durins the next century under 
Lonis XV it became ncher and more graceful in 
appearance, although there was no improvement 
in the cut. The fashion that each monarch who 
loved display introduced was eagerly adopted in 
(Germany. 

The fore-part of the ''Justeaucorps** was single 
breasted, without any turn, and somewhat cut 
away on top, so as to show the chest ; that is to 
say, it only met in the middle of the chest where 
it was hooked or fostened with one button. The 
buttons and holes which descended to the bottom 
of the skirt were principally for ornament, so 
imitation or blind holes were generally put. 
Gentlemen's coats were embroidered on the edges, 
collar, cufib, and flaps. The sleeves were generally 
cut flat on top and fitting to the arm-hole — ^a 
proof that they must have a corresponding form 
to the body, as later on towards the dose of the 
last century and the beginning of the present 
was indeed the case, where, as I have already men- 
tioned, the arm-holes were very much hollowed, 
through whidi the sleeves had a very broad, and 
oftentmies a clumsy appearance. 

The sleeves of the '< Justeaucorps'' were rather 
narrow upwards and had very broad cufiBi which 
stood off; these appeared so much the larger, as 
the sleeves were cut short and hung forward. 
The back was generally left whole and sewn in 
the waist to the skirt. The skirts of these coats 
were formed simyarly to our present coat skirts. 



The forepart was eat in. one pioco with the 
they stood off at back as far as possible, and in 
order to make them do so they made them stiff 
with canvas. The plaits at the hip buttons were 
laid three or four IdM and sprang out gradually 
wider to the bottom, stiffaned by the linen inter- 
lining. It cannot be denied that this form gave 
to a well-grown man a certain elegant and 
mcefnl appearance. The skirts had generally 
naps on the hips which were embroidered or laced 
the same as the cufls and edges. They also 
placed under the flaps large buttons, which were 
often very rich and luxurious. 

To this coat was added, in the 17th century, 
the very long vest whose skirts reached to the 
length of our present short coats, then the sbort 
wide plaited trousers, later the ordinary close- 
fitting breeehes with garters, ofien bedecked vdtii 
bright buttons up the sides ; stockings and shoes 
completing the dress. By degrees long booiB, 
which covered the legs up to the thighs, came 
into fashion. The uncommon long vests were 
now without skirts^ and were al^ essentially 
different as they generally had sleeves, and the 
back was not as we make it, of lining. Such a 
vest was more like a jacket and could conveni- 
ently be worn without a coat, as indeed etiquette 
in certain cases permitted. In the first decenium 
of the last century the style of the long waistcoats 
was changed, the skirts became sradimlly shorter 
until they entirely disappeared, so that the 
Parisian teUors thought, in the year 1793, it was 
better to give it a new name and so appeared the 
** Gilet " (waistcoat) which has ever since formed 
a portion of a gentleman's wardrobe. 

{To be continued,) 



(^Continued from page 82.) 

THE SLENDER FIGURE (DIA. 1, PL. 181.) 

Suppose the model to be drawn out to the 
following size,— H=:71; 0=16^. Take the 16* 
scale and mark down the back line H, 7, whicn 
in inches will be respectively Ig, and 6|, 
altogether 7|. Then take the scale of height, 
and mark down from the last point 8 A = 8| 
inches, to which must be added | of an inch, 
as the half difference of 8 A and 8 b This will fix 
Uie natural waist length, and all these quantities 
taken together will amount to 17| inches ; thus, 
^^^'^H '\' i =17J. in this case the in- 
creased height of the axilla necessitates a full 
^-inch being added on to the top <^ back ; and I 
may remark that whatever quantity this is found 
to be, the same quantity must be added above 
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the 3| at front of neck. The depreesiona at the 
waiat are all marked by the smaller unit, which in 
slender figures is always h* This rapid sketch 
will, it is hoped, be sufficient for the model h\>^b, 
I haye lat^y seen a criticism hostile to Dr. 
Wampen, in which this imry size is taken as an 
iUnstration of the purely specnlatiTe and delusLre 
nature of his theories. The length of the natural 
waist was one of the main points, concerning 
which it was supposed that Dr. W. was in fault. 
That imaginary exposition makes Dr. Wampen 
fix the natural waist length at somewhere about 
15|, whereas the real length as obtained by actual 
measurement of the figure was 17^ inches. Now 
I have just shown that by Dr. Wampen's method 
we arrive at this last result ; so that the adrerse 
criticism actually proves the truth of the Doctor's 
theory. Such a result as this is all the more 
yaluable because unintentional^t never was 
meant to prove that Dr. W. was correct 
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ANSWERS TO VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. In reply to E. R. Mr. Prewett says, that F to 
G is half the natural waist length in both systems, 
half the breast down, and from O to P, one 
fourth, would produce too much drapery for the 
present style. We would advise our correspondent 
to try the <' W. E. O." system for Chesterfields in 
October (1872) No. It produces a closer fitting 

garment and gives a method for regulating the 
pring Pea Jackets, and Beefers can be produced 
by Chesterfield systems, by taking the breast 
measure under the coat and regulating the spring 
to style. 

2. We published a yery good Ladies' Jacket 
System in our January, 1872, number. 

3. The application of graduated tape measures 
is very simple. Nearly all models published in 
gazettes of fashion are for proportionate figures, 
measuring 18 inches breast and 15 waist. If it 
is required to produce a similar pattern for a 
smaller size, say a 17 in. breast, you have only to 
take the 17 sized tape and mark all the quantities 
given by it, and then you will have a similar 
pattern to Uie original, only a size smaller. If 
you want a larger size than the model, 19, 19|^, 
20, &C., you have only to take the corresponding 
tape, and so produce me increased size required. 
We scarcely need caution you in reproducing 
extra sizes to be careful about the depth, as 
modeb for proportionate sizes do not admit of 
being increased in the same d^ee in the depth 
as in the width, unless the figure is proportionately 
tall. Every tailor should possess a set of graduated 
taapes; the best, in our opinion, are uie West 
End Tapes, sold by Oibson, of 7i Eglinton street. 



Glasgow, which are very oheep, 24 measures for five 
ahillmgi. A graduated tape for aay size, however, 
is very simply made. Take a strip of brown 
paper half-an-inch wide, make the leDgth of it 
the size required, from 12 to 24 inches; divide 
it into three parte; now take one of these parts and 
divide it also into Aree parts, then fold one of 
these smaller parts in half^ and yon have an 
eighteenth part of your whole measure. It is 
now very simple to notch this party and then with 
it to fold over and mark the corresponding 17 
other parts. If you have taken on eighteen 
inches as your quantity each part will, of course, 
equal an inch ; if more than eighteen inches each 
unit will exceed an inch, and if your size be less 
than eighteen your units will certainly be less 
than an inch. 



AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE METROPOLITAN 
FOREMEN TAILORS' SOCIETY. 

By Mb. Nsavb. 

Ma. Ghaebman and Gentiaubn, — ^Like many 
who are anxious to keep pace with the times, I 
have paid some little attention to the subject 
which I intend to bring before you this evening. 
Daring my experience I have tried several Trou- 
sers Systems, and compared their productions 
with the view, if possible, tc find out which is 
best, so that I might adopt it for my personal 
use ; but the result of my experiments has led me 
tu this conclusion, that out ot so many different 
ways of forming trousers, in one respect they are 
all alike^ that is, faulty. 

In some the defects are more conspicuous and 
to a greater extent than in others. Many are 
the remedies suggested for curing or avoiding 
some of these defects, yet with all the new and 
improved trousers systems (so termed) perfection 
in cutting this particular garment is yet to be 
sought for. 

With these few introductoxy remarks, I will 
glance at a few ideas and extracts which I have 
chosen by way of 

ESSAY UPON TROUSEES SYSTEMS. 

The love of systems has been pretty nearly the 
ruin of this particular branch of our tarade. 

We all know how common it is, when iuex- 
perienced cutters are confronted with a series of 
misfits, that they lose fidch in the system and 
take to another whose reputation seemed to war- 
rani would lead to greater success; and strange 
as it may appear^ after all the chimges which 
have rung by hundreds, the trade remains as 
much dimtisfied with tixe existing methods or 
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prindplet oieuUmg IrouMfV^asit was in l^e days 
of our forefaliheim. 

Ghentlemen, I wish to take tiie present oppor- 
tudt^ of asking tiieqnestidn, if the oanse of fiiUore 
lies in the oonsfemetion of tro/uMen systems ? I 
tiUnk the eoremnsl be found in another diieotion. 
Mj opinion is, that we may go on oontriving 
tystems for this partioolar garment to the end of 
^e chapter without findii^ the key to the diffi- 
culty we are aaxLoas to aolye. Our Slanders will, 
I think, be foond attribatable to the impracticable 
form aooepted as the standard of proportion. 

The vital part, I conceiTe, will be found in 
the necessity of eoneeniraiiing our faculties and 
enm'giea upon stodying form ; by which I mean, 
that particular ^/S^rure or outline, which all systems 
aim at as best adapted to produce a good fit. 

The question for your consideration is,— is the 
present form of trousers considered apart from the 
principle the system contains, or that particular 
outline &shion imparts the best which could 
be employed for a standard of proportion and 
beauty ? or on the contrary, are we warranted in 
supposing that our want of success in trousers 
cutting is to be attributed to the &ct that the 
form selected by English cutters as their standard 
of proportion is a gross and fatal mistake. 

Gentlemen, you will agree with me, that here 
lies the true cause of our difficulty in regard to 
trousers cutting ; and when we have come to this 
conclusion, the reason why so many bad-fitting 
trousers are to be seen in our streets is explained. 
If systems have been the cause of this, the rare 
skill and almost endless ingenuity employed in 
their construction must long ere now have re- 
sulted in success ; but, if error in form has been 
the cause of £Edlure, it is self-evident, that the 
most perfect system which the mind of man could 
conceive would never attain success. I think this 
view of the subject has been gradually forcing 
itself upon the attention of the trade, hence the 
general tendency we find among cutters, to ex- 
periment first upon one system, and then another, 
with the view of altering our present mode of 
dzessinff, so that we may be able to arrive at 
something near perfection of fit,— efforts which 
have hitherto proved futile. 

The question I advance is how are we to account 
for this ? Is it not here that instead of our efforts 
tending to variety of outline or oolminatiBg in 
originality of form, we slavishly keep to the 
same outline as our ancestors bequeathed to ns, 
our effibrts being confined to a series of patoh- 
work experiments, which might disgrace any 
wodetf of sempstresses, instead of the members of 
a scientific profession like our own. In coat 
cutting, if the garment is found to be properly 
balanced, and tiie sizes proportioned, a puff or 
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two is all that is generally required to complete a 
fit ; why should it not be so in trousers, if the 
form of the cut is naturaL It is eratifying to 
know that Uie attention of the trade has been 
directed to the cutting of this important garment. 
Tome the subject of trousers cutting has ^en very 
interesting, and at the same time, / must eonfem, 
very perplexing. 

We have, at this presMit time, many professed 
hands engaged in catting trousers ; but yet the 
result is not entirely to our satisfaction. There is 
yet room for improvement, either in oursdves or 
in the manipulation of the systems which we use. 
I am not aware that there is any member in this 
society who would positively declare that the 
system he uses is infsdlible. If there be such a one, 
it is what I have been wishing for, and I think if 
such a system could be found it would be a 
guarantee for fntore success, the beet system ex* 
ta/tU. A perfect fitting pair of trousers is a rare 
thing to be seen, or if by a chance hit, as it were, 
a good*fitting trousers should be seen, they wiU — 
if not, %ifhat we may call the result of chance — be 
found to be tiie result of superior judgment rather 
than the tt>plication of any particular method or 
system. It is stody combined with practice we 
want It is quite clear that the trade is not at 
present satisfied with the cutting of this garment 

Authors there are in abun£mce, the list of 
whose names would little tend to interest you : 
still there are one or two systems to which I wish 
to call your attention. — First, tiie central or plumb 
line. If the lower portion of the body were a 
simple figure, such as a cone or a cylinder, a con- 
tinuous central line would be perfectly correct as 
a line of divergence; but scienoe, philosophy, 
and observation, teach us to beware of accepting 
this central line, which by its novelly has charmed 
many. I will take the lib^ty of asking you if 
you think that the unbroken central line can pass 
through the centre of every compound figure, such 
as forms the part of the human frame, below the 
waist The body is intersected by joints at every 
part, so in like manner, if we wish our basis to be 
scientifically correct, we must abo intersect our 
central line; it is simply because this has not 
been done that we are continually baffled in our 
attempts to introduce improvements in the form 
of trousers. What I wish you to understand is 
this, that what we require to improve in the basis 
of any trousers system is an unbroken central line: 
each intersection to be placed at its corresponding 
joinc Having said so much in reference to the 
unbroken central-line-system, I have here an 
extract written by a Gentleman who speaks in 

This Gentleman states that he has used one 
for some time, with perfect success, and he thinks 
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it aa perfect as most s^tems. He fiirdier statesy 
in sapport of plamb-line sjQtemsy let ns suppose, 
before us we haye a model of a proportionate man 
in erect attitude, take a lona pin or skewer and 
drive it through the bodj, from centre of front, 
through the spinal bone, attach a line with plumb 
to pin in front, leaying just room to swing : the 
same behind. The plumbs (he states) wiU keep 
the line in proper position, whilst so, take a wire, 
and pass between the ankles from one plumb to 
the other, and it will be found to touch the leg at 
the hollowed part, of the foot. Taking it for 
granted, then,^ that we hare really found a line 
from which to work ; the question is, how mueh 
to add on each side of the hne, so as to produce a 
perfect fitting trousers. He says this can be 
easily ascertained by running pins through the 
model from front to back line, and measunng the 
quantities required on the inside and outside the 
hues from pin to pin. Having thus found one 
model trousers, a little study ^1 enable anyone 
to adapt them to the various conformations. But 
he thinks there is as much in the make as cut 
to produce a pair of clean-fitting trousers. Take 
a pair of trousers, and (as is too often the case) 
make them up as they lie, how will they fit? 
They will hang straight from seat to heel when 
the wearer stands erect, but only let him walk, 
sit, or ride ; and won't they lidi-ttj them, tor 
experiment; but suppose they are made up with 
all due r^ard as to the shape of the body and 
leg, then (combined with good cutting) I care not 
(he adds) what attitude me wearer may assume, 
they will feel easy and look graceful, of course 
they will crease in places at times, but not in 
unsightly-looking folds : they will crease as the 
skin itself, gracefully ; and when standing erect, 
they will define the leg, fitting clean at the fork, 
knee, calf, and bottom, four essential podnts in 
good-fitting trousers, — having said sufficient to 
prove that the plumb-lines are not mere novelties. 

If time woidd permit I could adduce several 
other extracts, in defence of the methods used by 
gentlemen in our profession, in fact, systems I 
consider are too numerous, many are worthless in 
the extreme, especially in the hands of a young 
man commencing his studies as a foreman. 

I had no idea in preparing these remarks of 
introducing any novelty by way of system, but 
simply to state the position in which we stand 
in regard to trousers-cutting. If after all the 
methods that have been introduced to the trade, 
not one can be considered to have approached 
perfection, the principles upon which they are 
constructed must be wrong, and that they have 
been so is clearly evident nom the specimens of 
trouseis*cutting we see either in our leading 
thoroughfares, or in our fiashionable prxMnenades. 



The cause of the . variety and oootrariety of 
opinions entertained and exprened by eattars,. 
regarding the merits of diffsrent systraos, must, 
in my opinion^ be traced to one soozee, namely, 
the want of more thorough knowledge of ihe ax- 
tent, nature, and .positive dififeBence between one 
system and another. 

(To he continued,) 



During the month of April the proceedings of 
' the above Society were carried on with the usual 
degree of spirit, and an average amount of interest 
was taken in the proceedings. On April the 8th 
Mr.Yinall drafted and explained his method of cut- 
ting coats ; and showed, in reply to various enquiries, 
the means which he adopted to adapt it to various 
figures. On the 15th ult. Mr. Higgs laid down 
on the chalking-board a Ooat System which he used 
and found very satisfactory for all kinds of coats. 
On the 22nd Mr. Brooks drafted a pair of Trousers 
which he submitted to the notice of the members. 
A general discussion or rather conversation arose 
respecting the various lines of construction for 
Trousers, and the diferent manners in which they 
are appHed; and on the 29th ult. Mr. CarroU 
drafted a Coat System. It was worked by the 
breast measure, so the very pertinent enquiry was 
put as to how the system provided for various 
heights. Mr. 0. showed in roply how he worked 
the system very satisfax^torily, but this system like 
other breast systems, did not provide of itself for 
various height with equal widths of chest. 



^radical ^mlmxtq. 

In pursuance of our idea of giving some lessons 
in practical tailoring, we are convinced that it 
would be usefiil to many of our readers to give 
some examples of the best methods of cutting oat 
garments £rom the cloth. It is not our purpose 
to show the way to cut a given size out of the 
smallest possihle quantity of doth ; this may be 
very useful on special occasions, and we have seen 
some old journeymen who were quite geniuses in 
scheming out the stuff, but we rather wish to 
show methods which will be usefol to cutters for 
general use, and so save time without waste of 
material. On Diagram 1 we have shown how to 
take out frock coats from the cloth for all sizes 
between 34 and 40. We have taken an average 
size and length, 36 breast and 34 length, and 
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have shown hoir it may be eat from 1 yd, H^hs 
of cloth 30 inches wide^ with ainple inla^ and 
good Seudnga; yet no doubt this size might be 
Bobemed out of fth less; still it may be seen that 
▼e have ready means of catting for a larger size, 
or the shirts may be easily increued in size or 
foUneaSy and there is space between the under 
sleere and side body, so that the only ^ect 
woold be to make the fieusings narrowcfr, which 
they might easily be withoat damage. For sizes 
aboye S> we tMce the side body out below the 
back, the under sleere at the bacK of the forepart, 
the eofib above the forepart, and the fiidngs 
following the top side sleeres. We have used 
this plan these 20 years, and althongh we have 
tried many others, we have not found any to 
equal it for general catting. 



plaits oi €oBbxmtB. 

PLATE L 

K there is a time more than another when 
gentlemen are particular or even fastidious in 
their dress, it is on the occasion of their marriage. 
Numerous are the enquiries we receive requesting 
to know the correct style of dress for this purpose, 
so we have designed &is figure expressly to illus- 
trate the proper costume for that important event. 
A blae frock coat is the correct style of coat ; 
formerly, we invariably cut them of blue doth, 
now, twills and other elastics are so generally 
worn that they have almost superseded cloth, and 
indeed are as frequently used for weddings. 
Some gentlemen wish to wear morning coats, but 
we cannot assert too firmly nor too positively, 
that every gentleman ought to appear in a frock 
ooat at a wading, and for this sufficient reason, 
that it is morning dress. In France and Ger- 
many evening dress, which consists of black dress 
coat, white vest, and black dress trousers, is worn 
at weddings so that our subscribers who have to 
cater for foreigners or English gentlemen residing 
abroad will do well to remember this distinction. 
We have always endeavoured to make a distinc- 
tion between &e bridegroom and the best man, 
&c., by putting a velvet collar on the brid^room's 
coat, and a plain cloth on the other ^tlemen's. 
Qreat care and attention must be paid to all the 
detaila in make and trimming, such as we have 
previously given in oar April number, as the tailor 
will be suro to obtain credit or censuro accordingly 
as he sacoeedsy for the principal actor is the 
observed of all observers, and his dress is sure to 
be remarked. The vest is of white drill, and is 
double breasted. The trousers are made of 
angola, light grey in colour, and is either plain or 



some simple pattern, narrow line or mixture. The 
form is still wide and plain, say about the pro- 
portion of 27 thigh, 19 knee, and 17 bottom. 
This shape with pockets at the side is becoming 
moro general every day. We also endeavour to 
distinguish the bridegroom by making hie trousers 
of a very light and delicate colour. We need 
then only to repeat that the proper dress for a 
wedding consBsts of a blue frock coat, white drill 
vest^ and light grey Angola trousers. 

A light summer over-coat is a very useful 
garment at this season of the year, either to 
protect the body from the cool night air, or the 
dress from the summer dust The Chesterfield 
shape is generally adopted for this purpose, the 
present style is rather dose fitting, or moro pro- 
perly speakinff, adjusted to the fiffuro. It is 
generally made of h'ght crey or drab worsted 
coating or home-spun, wi& silk &cing8 coming 
on the turn to the back of the holes ; pockets aro 
placed in the skirt, and a pocket outside the left 
breast The front is made with a fly, and the 
buttons are of vegetable ivory to match. It is 
made somewhat bnger than last year. The one 
in our illustration is 37^ inches long. 

« 

PLATE n. 

As the season advances enquiries will be made 
for tourist and coantry suits, we have here given 
back and front views of the most fashionable 
style. The jacket is a single-breasted lounge, cat 
fittbg to the figuro, with patch pockets on the 
skirt, and a pocket outside the leaft breast. The 
back seam must be hollowed and a slit left at 
bottom seven inches Jong, the back is also cut 
narrower so as to go closer to the figure. Four 
holes are placed in the front, three of which are 
to button and one to turn, the bottom of the front 
is curved slightly off. The vest is single-broasted 
without collar, and has four pockets. The edges 
on jacket and vest are double stitched and cape 
horn buttons to match aro used. The trousers 
aro cut moro ample than for ordinary wear, 
pockets aro placed in the side and the side-seams 
aro lapped. A double checked pattern is very 
fashionable, whether of cheviot, angola, or coat- 
ing, many suits aro also made of homespun which 
is always very gentlemanly wear. 



plate ai jQiagrams* 

Dia. 1 exhibits a plan for cutting frock coats 
from cloth, and is folly explained in the article on 
'* Practical Tailoring.'^ 

Dia. 2 — 4 shows the " Wnsx-ENn Gazbttb " 
system for cutting reefing and lounging jackets. 
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SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR QOWNS AND ATTORNEVS ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SiHITH & CO,, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST REET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirotis of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 
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BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods tor the Summer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10, and an additional 2^ per Cent, on paroelfl above 

that amount. 

AU parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

On the first of July, wiU be ready, a handle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4b. per yard. 
These goods will be found very usefbl for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, first-class 
manufacture, good weight, and thoroughly damped. 'As arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a reg^ar supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods bein^ sold out. 

.^iso, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to ds. 6d. This card will be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Ohxap Tbousbbs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbbm. 
Tailors requirmg them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 8b. 4d. to 7s.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-ia. Woaded Black Super, at 9s. 6d., manufjSMstured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 48. 9a. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENStJRE FURTHER FAVORS. 

EVEKY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THE I.OWEST PBIOES. 

Cheque$j Banker^a Drafts^ or P, 0. 0.^ must be enclosed wUh each order. P. 0. 0. 

payable at Blandford Street^ W, 
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The duty which devolves upon us at the 
commencement of a new volume is most 
acceptable, for it affords us a favourable 
opportunity for addressing a few words to 
our subscribers and friends. 

Faithful to our promise, we have pub- 
lished in our Gazette one of the most prac- 
tical and scientific systems of cutting ever 
published, which we know is being success- 
fully practised by many able cutters who 
willingly testify to its value. We believe 
that the publication of the West End 
Gazette system has materially added to the 
value of our Journal, and has given it more 
the character of a permanent work for 
guidance and reference. The advantage of 
a uniform system for cutting all styles of 
coats is evident to all practical cutters. 

Our Illustrations of English fashions are 
of the highest class, and, as models for 
tailors, are certainly unsurpassed. They are 
unique as being the only lithographed Plates 
of Fashion produced in England by English 
artists, and they are expressly designed and 
executed for this Journal. With our re- 
marks on the minute changes in fs&hion, we 
have endeavoured to combine instructions 
how to effect the necessary changes in cut 
or style, when they seemed to require or 
admit of explanation. 



The *'West End Gazette System" for 
trousers will appear in this volume. This 
important garment will be fully, carefully, 
practically, and scientifically treated upon 
in all its various styles and kinds. 

We shall studiously endeavour to attain a 
high standard of merit in our articles, essays, 
and systems, and shall esteem it a privi- 
lege to assist whatever tends to advance our 
profession. 



By Tbubt. 

TO THK EDITOR OP THE " WEST END OAZETTB." 

Sir, — Believing in the remark made by Mr. 
Odom, that << we are too apt to live upon the laboar 
of oar fellow-man," and strengthened by the ob- 
servations made hy Mr. Giles, ^ That each 
member should feel it to be his personal daty to 
contribute to its pages anything which would add 
to the information or benefit of the readers, or 
otherwise forward its interest/' though not a 
member of the Society, I claim the honour of 
being a subscriber to the " West End Gazette," 
and take a deep interest in its contents, consider- 
ing it to be the A 1 Jonroal in the trade. With 
these few remarks, Mr. Editor, I beg to forward 
you a Ladies' Habit System that I have used 
with fair success. I submit it to your readers 
for full criticism, believing that I shall not be 
hurt by any remarks that they may make for or 
against it, but, on the other hand, they will be of 
great advantage to me, having abready received 
such from the remarks made upon other contri- 
butions. The System is drawn out to the follow- 
ing size — Breast 34, wabt 24. Taking into 
consideration the figure of a lady, and comparing 
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it with that of a man, we shall find the shoalders 
more sloping, the neck and arms smaller, and a 
considerable difference about the waist. ' These 
differences will be foand in the enclosed system 
from that of the Coat, which I will send at a 
future time, and endeavour to explain what is 
often neglected, the reason u hj the points are at 
such and such distances. You will find the length 
divided into three parts. Diagram 3 — first A B 
contains height of neck ; B C size of arm, which 
is width, and has nothing to do with length; 
D length of bodj. Commence by drawmg an 
irregular square, 16 inches long, and 17 wide; 
mark down on the line A to B, | inch less than 
one-fourth (4), and from B to C | inch more 
than one-fourth (4|) to D the length of waist 16 
inches ; now mark out on the top line A to I 
one-eighth (2 J) ; to 2 half the breast (8|) ; and to 
3, one-eighth less than the breast Now square 
down centre from 2, and square across the lines B B, 
G C, D D. Now mark above and below the line B B 
the place most Ruitable for shoulder seam. In the 
diagram it is dropped below the line 1^ inches, 
and, therefore, is raised above the same quantity. 
Make the width of back to measure 7^ ; make 
back scye to taste, and draft the side seam, with 
a nice curve, to within ^ inch of D. Now take 
out from the centre line back towards D, as P 2^ 
inches, and form the side body. Now find front 
of scye by marking from C to 5, bare two-thirds 
of the breast, and form the scye as shown by the 
diagram. For an ordinary button up front, mark 
down from A one -eighth of breast, and out one 
inch ; mark out from C 2^ inches, and draw a 
straight line from the one at top through the 2j. 
Then mark below D about 3| inches, or accord- 
ing to measure and fashion. Now mark the front 
by putting a little round between C and B, and 
hollow below the line to bottom. Having now 
formed the frt)nt of habit, cut the waist to measure ; 
mark back towards D from front on the waist 
line 1} inches; then place the 1^ inches at the 
back to P, which will be about 7^ inches. Pl^oe 
the 7^ at O and measure to Q, the waist measure, 
24 inches. Now mark back from the front edge 
on the line C C 4^ inches, or measure taken 
between the bosom, and mark down to star about 
3, and shape the fish under arm and breast as 
per diagram ; but those who like two plaits can 
have them, as that is a matter of fancy. This 
completes the body of habit for the proportionate 
figure. 

The Sleeve, Dia. 4.— Draw the line A B C D 
from A to C 1^ inches more than half the breast 
measure ; deduct the width of the back from A 
at C and B. Now square out to a trifie less 
than half of breast; then draw B 0. Mark P 
half way between B and O, rising it 1^ inches. 



Kow square down O to E by C 0, making length 
of sleeve to measure at F, and raise the forearm 
1 inch. Finish the sleeve by making the width 
to measure or fashion. 

The Shirts, Dia. 1-2.— Draw a line from O to 
O ; make B O depth of back skirt. If for a more 
open skirt, as diagram 1, mark from B to O, 6 
inches, or half the waist measure; O to P the 
same ; now sweep with a nice curve from B to P, 
shaping the rest to fashion. If for a skirt like 
Dia. 2, mark from O to A, one-ninth of the waist, 
and O to B, one-third the same, and draw a line 
through these two points; then sweep with a 
nice curve from B, gradually making from B to B 
the waist measure and fullness, and shaping the 
rest to fashion. 

Having thus far given explanation of the system, 
I will conclude by asking your numerous readers 
for a fair and unbiassed criticism, and should any 
further information be required regarding any of 
the points, it will be willingly given by. 

Yours truly, . 

Tbust. 



CbcstcrfielD Sfistcm. 

By A. FiTZ. 

TO THE BDirOR OF THE WKST-EIfD GAZETTE. 

Sib, — I have much pleasure in forwarding you 
a Chesterfield System ; if you think it worthy of 
a place in W.E G., I shall feel happy to place it 
at your disposal. 

I can assure you it is original, and shall be glad 
to have either your opinion, or that of the 
many readers of the Gazette. The system is 
for a 17 B, or overcoat 18 B. 

I remain yours respectfully, 

A. Frrz. 



The Back (Dia. 5).— Draw lines A B length 
of coat, and A C 3 for width of back at top; 
then to D 4 inches down from A, in all cases ; 
and E. 7^ from A, this is also squared by A B. 
Now F K 19, or length of waist, then the bottom 
of back. Now place the square sharp at point A, 
keeping it oat from P to | ; draw this line 
straight through points A to bottom — this will 
now form the basis of back-seam ; by hollowing 
it slightly from D to A a few inches below F, 
and letting it run out about 1 from angular 
line at the top of the opening, or slit in back, 
as per diagram. Measure from D to G 7|, 
width of bade ; square O H by D G, form top of 
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back by raiaing it | from A to L. Now the 
sbonldsr from L through C, and ^ out from G 
oa line D G; form back acye from this pcant 
hoUoving it alightlj to H, for width of bottom 
measure from dotted line to J 8^, or one inch 
more than back. Now draw a stnught line from 
H to I ; then hollow it in at K 1 gradually to 
bottom of back. 

The Forepart (Dia. 6). — Square lines L M 
and L N, from L to N 5j ; then raise line 

S, 3 down from L in all cases ; and P B 7|, 
or I more than point A E on back, in all cases. 
Now place point H on back on line P B, as 
indicated bj dotted lines. Measure from point 
D on back to P in front of breast, 21^ or Sj^ 
more than breast measure ; and from P to Q 8|, or 
half-inch less then half-breast measure. Now 
take the back and mark off the width of shoulder 
by placing point L on back to point N in front of 
nedif letting point G strike B, from N to S adding 
^ round in centre, L to U 1 0| ; and neck from N to O, 
taking a cut out at O 1 inch, as per diagram. Now 
measure from U to V 9^, or half-inch more than 
half-broast measure. V ropresents the deepest 
point of scye. I always adhere to this for all sizes 
up to 42, as I invariably find that customers above 
that measure require the scye brought forward 
for ease, not lowered, consequently I reduce the 
width of breast from P to Q from 1 to 1| less 
than half-breast measure, as they cannot carry 
the same proportionate amount of breast that a 
small man can, but require a disproportionate 
amount of room in scye. Now form the scye from 
S through Q and V to R ; then open the square 
to right angles, placing comer at B, top of side- 
seam, letting one arm strike throagh point T, 
which is 1:| from P ; and with the other arm draw 
straight line down side. Now measure length of 
side-seam by the back from B to W, and where 
point K of back strikes on this line, mark it off, 
as ropresented by Y from this point, measure in 

1 indi, or as may be requirod, to make the coat 
close or loose fitting — the same remark holds 
good with corresponding point on back. Now 
form the side-seam, adding on the least bit of 
round, hoUowing it out at Y, as per diagram, to 
bottom. For length of forepart in front, make it 
1 inch longer from P to M than length from B to 
W. Now give the bottom the proper run ; add 
on in front of line L M three inches for single 
breast, and four-and-half inches for double breast. 
Draw front style to taste, and complete the fore- 
part 

The SUeve (Dia. 7). — Square lines A B, 
A C , tiien D E 4 from A to F 3, or one*sixth. 
Measuro from A to C 6, or ^ from A ; and from 
D to E 9, or I ; then go up from F to G 1. 
NoHBv form sleeve-top from A through G, hoUow- 



ing out slightly from C to E. Now measure 
length of deeve from A, allowing 7| for width 
of back; elbow, 21^; full length, 34. Measure 
fipom B to H 3, and to I 6J, or width required ; 
go up from I to J 1|. Draw a i&traight line from 
£ to I ; hollow out forearm | between those two 
points, and complete the sleeve. 



AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE METROPOLITAN 
FOREMEN TAILORS' SOCIETY. 

By Ma. Neavk. 
(Contiimed from page 94), 

The definition of the term, system is, a scheme 
which reduces many things to regular dependence, 
or co-operation, I therefore infer that the various 
schemes, or systems, which are adopted by the 
members of the trade, are no other than 
methods, by the aid of which effect is given to 
quantities obtained from the different parts of the 
figure, so that the combination of a variety of 
quantities may unite, act together, and continue 
their active influence until the completion of the 
garment, which, when finished, is esrpected to 
harmonize with the form it has to cover. A 
system, to be correct in its operation, must be free 
from incongruities, and when in a complete form, 
ought to be the embodiment of ideas suggested by 
reason and matured practice; I infer that nothing 
is easier than to arrange a problem composed of 
lines and angles, to be expanded or contracted, 
as the product of given measures may dictate. 
Neither can I admit any particular difficulty in 
arranging a method that will produce a good- 
fitting trousers for a standard or proportionate 
conformation; but how often in our daily ex- 
perience do we meet with this ideal form? I think, 
very seldom. 

If the waist, seat, and thigh measures be found 
to graduate, the form and position will be found 
opposed in every particular to our anticipations. 
All those systems which are alike in their first 
condition, will preserve the good and bad qualities 
throughout the different stages of their develop- 
ment. Defects in the fit occasionally arising and 
becoming more conspicuous in some sizes than 
others, owe their existence to the principle on 
which systems work^ often producing effects on 
the trousers,' contrary to tiiat demanded by the 
figure, and nothing but judgment will provide for 
the requirements of complicated cases. Judg- 
ment dictates changes from a recognised standard 
for a figure wherein the eye, mind^ and measures 
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have collecdvely comprehended abnormality in 
either size or position. As ^e examine the 
nature and character of opposing elements, we are 
sometimes led to the discovery of truths where 
least expected to he treasured up. The more we 
compare one system or principle with another, the 
more certain our knowledge is likely to prove, 
being established upon a more systematic, exten- 
sive, and perfect induction. 

I have heard cutters boasting of the superiority 
of .the system which they use, adducing no other 
argument in support of their views than the result 
of their experience. This way of reasoning will 
suffice to show that the system is good, and gives 
satisfaction to those who use it ; their experience 
having made them familiar with its defects, and 
thereby able to anticipate and avoid the re- 
currence of errors. But this I think is not 
sufficient to establish the pre-eminence of one 
system over another, besides being very delusive, 
often leading men of little minds to ludicrous 
conclusions, to select one system for another, and 
to accept another as superior, when in reality the 
minutest scrutiny could not detect the smallest 
difference in the production of the two methods. 

In concluding these few remarks, I will first 
glance at a few of the leading defects in our 
English-cut trousers. 

There is a want of harmony in their form as 
seen m Che numerous creases they show, -being 
conclusive of proof that the object covered and 
the material which covers it cannot agree in their 
form. There is another defect, which is a want 
of grace in their appearance ; even when trousers 
fit moderately well, they do not adapt themselves 
to the form of the leg, but either hang straight 
and lifeless from the seat to heel, or are caught 
on the calf of the leg, dragging the bottom back- 
wards from the front of the foot ; in fact, I might 
go on enumerating thesa defects, which would 
not tend, perhaps, to interest yon ; but I cannot 
close this essay without thanking you for your 
kind attention in listening to this, my first 
attempt among you, by way of an essay. 



We have before us a prospectus of a proposed 
Tailobs' iNSTrruTE, which is being established 
under the auspices of the "West-End Tailors' 
Anthropometrical Society." President, Mr. John 
New; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Hadley and 
Andrews. It says — "The Managers of the 
above Society, deeply conscious of the many 
evils that exist in our trade, earnestly de- 
sirous for the removal of the same> and folly 



believing that the most part of the said evils have 
their origin in moral and intellectual causes, have, 
with the unanimous concurrence of the memben, 
resolved to appeal to the employers and employed, 
and others interested in the tailoring trade in 
London for subscriptions to establish a ' Tailors' 
Institute' in the West-End, having for its objects 
the moral, social and intellectual elevation of the 
members of our trade. 

" It is a truth with which all who take an in- 
terest in our trade must be familiar, that our 
ranks are continually being recruited from the 
country, principally young men whoso only home 
(in a large majority of cases) is their workshops 
or bedrooms. Man, in whatever position in life 
we find him, is a social being, fond of society, and 
many are the men in our trade (and in all other 
trades), who, for the want of a better and more 
congenial place, seek for company and recrea- 
tion in ' public houses,' places which, however 
necessary for public convenience, are certainly 
not the best calculated to. improve the moral, 
mental, or physical powers of those who spend 
much of their time and money in them ; but, on 
the contrary, have tended very largely to de- 
teriorate the members of every class of the 
community, and have, without doubt, exerted a 
powerful influence for evil over a large number of 
workmen connected with our trade. 

'' The desirability of such an Institution as the 
one proposed, where our workmen may pleasantly 
and profitably spend some of their leisure hours, 
must be universally admitted ; but the power of 
the proposed Institute, as a lever for the eleva- 
tion of our trade, and whether it shall stand 
conspicuous as an honour to the tailors of London, 
both employers and employed, as well as an 
example for other trades to emulate, must entirely 
depend upon the response made to this appeal. 
For to secure suitable premises, with fixity of 
tenure, a large sum of money will be required ; 
but the well known liberality of many connected 
with our trade, and the hearty support already 
promised by some of our leading employers and 
employed, give the promoters every confidence of 
success. 

*' The conditions upon which donations are so- 
licited are as follows : — 

'' That subscriptions be received as low as Is. 
That eveiy snbscriber of 5a. shall, if approved of 
by the committee, be entitled to have his name 
registered as a member of the Institute, and, by 
conforming to the rules, shall be allowed to par- 
ticipate in all the privileges of membership. 

'I That the subscription list be kept open for a 
period not exceeding two years, and should the 
monies subscribed be not applied to the object for 
which the same has been contributed, within six 
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months after the said time, all sach monies shall 
be returned in fuU with interest, if any, to the 
donors, and witJiotU any deduction whatever. 

" That all monies received on behalf of the 
proposed Institute shall be deposited in the 
London and Westminster Bank in the names of 
Messrs. Lewis, Bennett, Hooper, Chambers, and 
Maxwell, who have kindlj consented to act as 
trustees, and hold themselves responsible for 
applying the said monies solely to the object for 
which it has been contributed." 

The want of such an Institute has long been 
felt by the more active members of the trade; 
but the question has always been asked, who are 
willing to undertake the labour? Now here are 
a body of men willing to do the work, and they 
earnestly appeal to the trade to aid them with 
the means. No doubt every tailor will sympathise 
with the movement ; but we would remind them 
of what Butler, in his " Hudibras,'* says — " That 
sympathy without relief, is like unto mustard 
without beef." The Committee need more than 
sympathy, they require help — pecuniary and 
moral. Now we hope that employers will send 
their names and subscriptions, and that members 
of our Society will aid them with their names as 
members, and bring it under the notice of their 
workmen. There is a full committee of officers ; 
and the trustees are gentleman whose names 
command the completest confidence. We hope 
that they will determine to open an Institute 
commensurate with their means, and so obtain 
the confidence of the trade UQt only in the good- 
ness of their intentions, bat in the wisdom of their 
practices. 

For our part the movement has our best 
wishes, and we will give it our heartiest support 
We strongly recommend our friends to forward 
their sub^ptions to Mr. Forsyth, treasurer, 52, 
Ovington Street, Chelsea. Any further informa- 
tion may be obtained of their active and energetic 
Secretary, Mr. Charles H. Dyke, 29, Gilbert 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 



TO THB EDITOR OF THE WXST-BND OAZETTE. 

DsAB Sm, — Will you be so good as to allow 
me space in your Journal to communicate my 
wants to the following gentlemen :^ 

First. — Taking Mr. H. Walmesley's statement 
with respect to his vest system, as published in the 
"West End Gazette," February, 1872, giving 
satisfaction to anyone who likes to try it, I 
thought I would give it a fair trial, which I have 



done in all sizes, and found, it not only gave 
satisfaction to myself, but, what is better, to my 
customers. Would that gentleman be so good as 
to favour me with the method for sleeve waist- 
coats, and clerical waistcoats ? By so doing, he 
will do me a great favour. 

Second. — I will now turn my attention to 
another gentleman's productions, Mr. J. A. 
Beinhard's Habit and Ladies' Jackets and Skirts, 
in the " West End Gazette," June and July, 
1870, and January, of 1872, which I have 
found very good indeed, and would deem it a 
favour if that gentleman would furnish me through* 
your columns with a method of producing Ladies' 
Biding Trousers, and the manner of making them 
up ; also his System for producing Ladies' Beefers, 
single and double breasted, loose, and those with 
side bodies. I hope that they will not think 
me asking too much, my reasons being, having 
practLsed them gives me a longing for more. 

Lastly. — Let those who are uncertain of settling 
on any system in preference to another try the 
following, and I think they will be thankful. 

Coats, — West End Gazette System. Waist- 
coats, — Mr. Walmsley (Feb. J 872). Habits and 
Ladies' Jackets, Mr. J. A. Beinhard (June, July, 
1870 ; Jan. 1872). Trousers, breeches, and 
gaiters. — Those by Husband Baird (June, 1871 ; 
April, 1872; November, 1872), 

Yours, 

A Thankful Sitbsgbiber. 

F.S. — I must certainly say that the plan of 
taking garments out on cloth is first-class — best 
I have seen, and hope to see more plans for 
different garments and widths of doth. 



By John New. 
(iVendSent of the London Anthropometricai Sodety.) 

Whatever occupation a man may follow, whether 
in the highest or lowest sphere of the industrial 
world, it is an imperative duty that he should 
obtain as extended a knowledge of his profession 
as will enable him to compete successfully with 
his fellow tradesman, to discharge his duties 
with credit and advantage to himself, or to those 
who may engage his services. Few branches of 
industry require the e!cercise of so much dis- 
crimination, quickness of conception, firm and 
decided judgment, and sometimes patience, as 
that of a cutter. We have not only to do with the 
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indiyidaal form and peculiarities of the customer's 
taste, but also with the dictates of the fickle 
goddess Fashion, and to blend together all these 
ingredients in a garment. The experienced in 
the art are aware of the importance and advan- 
tages of being in possession of a readj method, 
by which thej can apply their ideas, and impart 
to the garment they produce the requirements 
which their judgment conceives to be indispensably 
necessary, either for elegance in appearance, or 
comfort to the wearer. 

The mode hitherto adopted of teaching the 
Art of Cutting, is as profuse in theory as it is 
barren in practice. Instead of rendering the 
method of experienced cutters a plain, practical, 
and unerring guide to others, crude and elaborate 
theories have been promulgated, not as an 
elementary or preparatory step, but bh the ulti- 
mate aim of the teacher. There is a class of 
cutters so imbued with the love of complicate and 
scientific formulas, that they believe a man 
cannot excel in the art without a knowlege of 
geometry and artistic anatomy. To those who 
have time and inclination to master these beautiful 
and interesting arts, they will afford an agreeable 
occupation for the mind. But the majority of the 
trade is composed of those who are architects of 
their own fortune, and have made themselves a 
position by dint of industry and perseverance. 
ISuch men have not the time to acquire knowledge 
of fanciful theories, however ingenious and meri- 
torious they may be. Let me not be supposed 
to decry, or even to underrate, science in relation 
to the Art of Cutting ; it has an unquestionable 
value when thoroughly known and properly 
applied to the construction of human garments ; 
but in nineteen cases out of twenty the dabbler 
in science, ambitious to find out some new way 
to do things, gets into complications which per- 
plex and embarrass his skill, and defeat the object 
he has in view. As a rule, it is better to go by 
the rule of thumb — the science of nature. 

Superficial knowledge, however, of the general 
construction of the human form, and of the most 
general kind of deviation from the ideal standard 
of perfection, is useful and necessary ; and also 
how immediately a change at one part may affect 
another, and a mental examination of the figure 
will lead us to examine every distinct ingredient 
in a garment, one by one, so as to reduce all to 
the utmost simplicity. We ought also to examine 
the principle by the efifect of the deviation, as well 
as the effect by that of the principle ; we must 
compare one deviation with others of similar 
nature, and even changes of a contrary character 
-»for discoveries may, and often are made by the 
contrast, which would escape us at a single view. 
The number of comparisons we make of one style 



with another, and the cut of garment required for 
each construction of figure, the more extended 
and certain is our knowledge likely to prove. 
Much good would also accrue from the inter- 
change of ideas, and a comparison of other 
theories or notions of providing for the same 
kind of composition. This mode of study would 
make a strong impression on the mind, and give 
an additional importance to this necessary art. 
The attainment of efficiency in it doubtless re- 
quires great attention and practice, joined to 
natural mental energies ; but as there are many 
degrees of excellence in the art, the student whose 
aim falls short of perfection will find himself 
amply rewarded for every exertion he may think 
proper to make — for successful cutting can never 
be reduced to a mere manual accomplishment. 
Were it so, a man's noblest faculty would remain 
dormant; judgment, matured by thought and 
experience, is the safest auxiliary for enabling the 
cutter to adapt the garment to the figure of those 
whom he has to clothe. But as the student who 
may not have the benefit of experience, is not 
expected to apply any great amount of creative 
excellence in his production, my principal .aim is 
to lay down a few ideas, based^ on scientific 
foundations, which will afford an important aid to 
the learner in acquiring an insight into those 
established truths, on which he may safely lay 
the foundation of his studies, and will lead him 
in the right direction to attain excellence and 
efficiency in his profession. 

{To be coiUiimed.) 



BOOKS BECEIVED. 



James Piatt and C6*s System of Business and 
Price List, — It is evident to a calm observer of 
the pursuits of the present age, that one peculiarity 
is that transactions are carried on on a large scale, 
80 that when a man, or a company, can anticipate 
and provide for a public want, he will insure a 
large business, and most probably rapidly acquire 
a large fortune. 

We are led to make these observations after 
reading Messrs. Piatt and Co.*s Business Pam- 
phlet. It is perfectly unique, for, after an in- 
troductory letter, follows an essay on business, 
which well repays perusal, for it gives the key to, 
and explains the undoubted success which has 
crowned the efforts of the authors. In addition 
we have their system of business in detail, and 
prices of almost mnumerable articles used by the 
trade. To all tailors who have not seen it, we 
would say send for it, read it, and you will not 
regret the trouble. 
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According to annonn cement, on Taesdaj even- 
ing. May 6th, Mr. McKenzie drafted a coat system 
to tlie evident satisfaction of the members present. 
On the 20th, Mr. Hae read bis concluding paper, 
entitled, " A Beview of National Costumes, An- 
dent and modem," which wa hope to place before 
our readers, and on the 27th Mr.. Giles, the 
Prefiident, reviewed the work of the season. He 
stated it was sometimes necessary and wise to 
review the past, so as to note our progress, and 
even to glean encouragement for future efforts. 
The last season had been very encouraging to 
those who had assisted in the work. The attend- 
ance of members had been more numerous in 
consequence, the audiences very attentive to the 
speakers or draughtsmen, and differences of 
opinion had been discussed in a gentlemanly 
manner. He found that there had been 32 
meetings; eleven of these had been devoted to 
the consideration of coats, ten to trousers, four to 
essays, two to vests, two to ladies' jackets and 
habits, one to SUghland suits, two vacancies and 
the last was occupied wich this address. He 
believed that all would admit that the winter 
season had be^n profitably spent, that both 
speakers and listeners had been benefited by 
having interesting subjects brought under their 
notice, and he hoped that next winter every 
member would be desirous of aidinc[ the dissemi- 
nation of ideas, and discussion of subjects con- 
nected with the trade. 

On Tuesday evening, June the 3rd, was held 
the half-yearly meeting. There was but a 
moderate attendance of members, the following 
gentlemen were elected as committee for the 
ensuing six months :— Messrs. Cron, Campion, 
Giles, Ions, Jones, Harcum, Pitcher, and Byle. 
Mr. Bae was elected president for the ensuing 
quarter, and Mr. Ions sub-secretary. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Giles, the retiring 
president, concluded the proceedings. 



PLATE I. 

The lady figure in our plate is just prepared to 
mount her charger, preparatory to displaying her 
equestrian skill in the park. It is somewhat 
surprising that so few changes take place in the 
style of this carment. The one we have here 
given is, and has been for some years, the most 
prevailing style ; variety has been introduced in 



the style of trimming, but the fundamental shape 
has been retained. We have made some habits 
trimmed like hussar jackets, others handsomely 
braided; but the most are trimmed with a flat 
braid laid on the edge, and a tracing braid behind, 
forming an eye at the comers; a braid is also 
laid on the side seams, with a tracing braid on 
each side, forming a clover leaf at top and bottom. 
The sleeves are trimmed with an ornament, as 
shown. We would also recommend all cutters 
not to omit to cut the habit skirt in two parts, so 
that one lays over the other at the side body 
seam, as it is very advantageous if the waist has 
to be enlargened or made smaller — a not un- 
frequent akeration to this garment When cutting 
the body, it is advisable to cut the waist to the 
measure taken, making no allowance for seams, 
because as the doth is on tlie bias, it will stretch 
to the required size. 

The youth in our illustration is attired in a 
kind of lounge jacket, forming a kind of half- 
dress. When made of tweed or coating, pockets 
should be placed in the skirt ; but a smart jacket 
may be easily formed by cutting the back to fit 
like a patrol jacket, and putting only a breast 
pocket outside and another inside. The material 
in this case should be of twill, satara or cloth. 

PLATE 2. 

We have here given front and back views of a 
morning coat suit, to form a companion figure to 
tlie second plate in our last number. Like the 
lounge suit there given, this is also of an indefinite 
check angola or coating. These and homespuns 
of various shades are worn by stylish dressing 
men; flaps and pockets are placed on the hips, 
and a patch pocket outside the left breast. The 
style may be easily varied by leaving a littie more 
stuff in front of second hole, and then forming an 
obtuse angle, or else by adding on the chest at 
the bottom, then placing the button backwards, 
and so form it to button two holes and buttons. 
Cape horn buttons to match are used, and two 
are placed on each wrist ; the edges are double- 
stitched. The Vest is made without collar, rather 
high to button, and half an inch longer than an 
ordinary vest. The edges are also double-stitched. 
The Trousers are made full at hips, knee, and 
bottom ; the pockets are placed in the side seams. 



flutes 0f JE^mgrams. 

Dias. 1 — 4 are illustrations of the Habit System 
by '* Trust," which appropriately appears in this 
number. 

Pias. 5 — 7 are explained in the article by 
A. Fitz, on his Chesterfield System. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bohes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R E ET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

* . 

——^— ■ - ————— " - — ' ' ■ ■ - ■ ^=^ 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 

J. M. ft 3, DAW. 

BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering everj description of Woollen Goods for the Summer Season at the yexj lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10» and an additional 2^ per Cent, on parcels above 

that amount 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!!. 

On the first of July, will be ready, a bundle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4b. per yard. 
These goods will be found very useful for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, fir8t-<;lass 
manufacture, good weight, and thoroughly damped. As arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. io 3s. 6d. This card will be found very usefol to 
Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbousebs. A Bundle and Card wUl be forwarded post-fare. 
Tailors requiring them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ./. 3s. 4d. to 7s.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 98. 6d., manufactured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 48. 9d« 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THB IiOWBST PBIOBS. 

Cheques, Banker^ a Drafts, or P. 0. 0., must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. O. 

payable at Blandford Street, W. 
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By J. EvKN. 

OAMEKEEPER OR OILLIE'S HIGHLAND JACKET 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS. 

As my last contribution was aooompanied vith 
an admirable illustration of a Highland Oostume 
suitable for shooting purposes— A Gentleman with 
Attendant, in August No., 1872, I now giye 
the model of a Highland jacket, suitable for 
either a keeper or gillie, to be worn with kilt or 
kniokerbockers^-a diagram pattern of which I 
hav^ subjoined, thinking that it might be of 
service. Although it is lone since they became a 
standard garment, they are bat imperfectly under- 
stood by many. 

As ail those who have to do with gamekeepers 
know but too well, they are, of all servants, 
the most difficult to keep in proper tune, being 
generally drawn from the most illiterate peasantry. 
They become very pedantic of their superior 
knowledge in natural history, and of, as they 
fancy, their more elevated position in the scale of 
life, aping the gentleman in their dress, as far as 
they can persuade the tailor ; or else become so 
servile as to allow themselves to be clothed after 
any style whatever, were it only to please his 
lordship. 

The jacket here represented is, however, of a 
style much approved of by many of their em- 
ployers, and is becoming to the wearer. 

The Back (Dia. 8).— Mark on the line A B 
to H, I of an inch to 0, 5| to D, &| to E 
for length of natural waist 18; and B, the 
length required in this instance, 28. From 
these stations draw out lines, on which mark 
from A to L 3 inches; from C to M, 8j^; 
from D to N 8|. The width of back at 
waist line and bottom are left entirely to taste, 
but are invariably made wider for servants than 
for gentlemen; the effect required to be pro- 
duct in this style of jacket being heaviness. 
From E to Q may be made 6 inches ; aud from 



B to B, 6|| ; then form as shown, marking a vent 
at 4^ inches deep, with the comers rounded off. 
The same remarks made in our last with regard 
to the shrinking of the back are, of course, equally 
applicable here. 

The Forepart (Dia. 7).— The original pattern 
being for a man measuring 20 breast and 19 
waist, but reduced by a 20 tape, is not, strictly 
speaking, a diagram for 18 breast, and 17 waist ; 
still, as far as required for practical purposes, 
it is so. These men beinjg generally of a strong 
muscular build, are neither very erect or stoop- 
ing, but more of a straight position, therefore 
require their coats cut with a moderately straight, 
broad-shoulder; these jackets are generally made 
to button all the buttons when reqmred, and either 
with a Prussian collar, or to turn one hole. 

To proceed with the draughting. On the line 
A B mark a point at 0, 2| inches, from A D 
8^ ; E 18, B 30. From these points, draw out- 
lines, on which mark at K (8^ inches from A) 
L 13, on the line 0, adding 1^ for step, on the 
line D — ^make J 1|, G 5^, and F 15; H being 
1^ down from the line. From E to side-seam 
one inch, and from £ to 8 15, B to U 8. Then 
form the out lines as shown. Sometimes the 
front is more curved off than represented, at 
other times not quite so much, the material 
being always taken into account. The flaps here 
given being invariably placed on heavy goods, 
uey are to go out or in as required ; on thin 
materials, smidl welts are substituted. There are 
generally two large shirt pockets inside, ten 
inches wide, with hole and button. 

The Kniekerhoeken (Dia. 9) are suitable for 
either gentleman or servant, as they can be made 
ample or scanty, at wilL They are reduced from 
a pattern for a man measuring 20 at seat (the 
measure taken as tight as for trousers as the extra 
width required can be thrown on at the side), 
and 16^ waist, this coming so near to the tailor^s 
model of 18 seat, and 15 waist, may be accepted as 
correct As they are reduced by a 20 tape. 
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they may be reproduced by a tape corres- 
ponding to the seat measure, vhile the excess of 
proportionate waist should be made up at side 
seam, thus straightening it. First draught 
the line A B the length of side required (-H), 
from A mark at (7 inches), at D the length of 
up- come (11|), at G 24. Having draughted the 
horizontal lines, mark out from Ato K 8|, lower- 
ing the top of top part -^ an inch to M, C to P 
8^, to R lOJ, D to F 3 inches, and D to H (12 
to J), 1| inches from H ; on the line G to W 2^ 
(and N 10), B to S 9, hollowing them a trifle, 
so that the bottom edge will run properly when 
made up, taking out a V (as shown), to the size 
of the garter, which may be fastened by a buckle^ 
a short vent being left at side-seam. Kaise the 
top of backparts 4 inches at L ; and complete as 
represented by diagram, it being almost needless 
to add that they should be fulled on to a waist- 
band. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. EWSN. 
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C&e listorg jof % %xt jof Cuttmcj. 

(Translated from the German of Klemm, 

by E. B. Giles.) 

(Continued from page 9 1 VoL XI). 

Particularly luxurious were the vests and coats 
in the time of Louis XlVth and XV th, from the 
middle of the 17th till far in the 18th century, 
when they had already lost a great part of their 
superfluous length. At this time was developed 
from the cut of the body-coat the peculiar old 
dress coat a la frangaise. The form was similar 
to our riding coat, but the skirts (in oomparison 
to the dress coat) were more cue away. Firstly 
they came to the idea to turn back only the front 
part of the dress skirt; the under comer was 
fastened back by a button, which formed what is 
called the turnback in certain uniforms at the 
present time. To form a still greater difference 
tbey were soon after cut double-breasted, with 
rather broad lappels, of no peculiar shape, which 
form they retained in the journals of fashion until 
the time of the French revolution, and were called 
the Bavarian. 

Lastly, in the time of Louis XVth (at the 
suggestion of one of his mistresses) they cut the 
dress coat skirts so as to leave the thighs more 
free, which point in that wanton time gave the 
inducement to the German general, Deufflinger, 
to introduce the newly invented dress coat. At 
the same time disappeared the great flaps and 
pockets in the skirts. This garment when it was 
not cut double-breastedy was made to fasten only 



at one place, or not to come together at all. The 
proportions of the coat were made generally 
smaller, and, lastly, in the last century in Paris, 
they gave the garment a distinct name " Habit " 
(dress coat). Scarcely any other garment has up 
to this time appeared in so many different forms 
as the dress coat, whose skirts particularly, since 
1789, had undergone more than a hundred varia- 
tions, so that they were soon changed from an 
enormous breadth of the shape of a swallow's tail, 
and an extraordinary length, to the narrowness 
of a few inches, and then again the fashion was 
reversed. The idea to cut the skirts round, or 
cornered, as they are now, came up almost at the 
beginning, and it brought this important dis- 
covery with it, the power to make those carica- 
tures of dress coats which the fashion journals 
shew in a delightful manner, particularly from the 
year 1789 until far in the 19th century. In the 
first twenty years of this century they were 
simply monsters ; the most fashionable were of 
blue cloth, whose skirts fell half way down the 
calves ; the bottom was only a few inches wide, 
and the top only twice as broad. The length of 
these swallow tails appeared so much the greater 
as the body part was cut so short as not to come 
down to the hips. Thereto they had an exces- 
sively hollow cut neck, a hateful stiff, high, *and 
round worked collar, and very small, poor-looking 
flaps, in place of the forepart lappeb. The fore- 
parts were stuffed out wiUi stiff linen, list baisted 
together, and wadding, as if they should serve as 
ball-proof cuirasses against an enemy. 

To complete the ugliness of such a costume, 
they wore from the year 1820 that horrible shape 
of trousers which were cut wide at top, and 
pointed at bottom, and were furnished with straps 
to fasten them at bottom. But, so as to make 
the latter as small as possible on the side, a large 
piece was cut out of the top side at the sole of 
the foot, 80 that the ugly-shaped boot was shown 
quite back to the shank, a fashion that was re- 
introduced thirty or forty years after as quite 
new, and prevailed until the year 1846, when a 
more reasonable shape of trousers was brought 
out, viz., that which was arrived at by the im- 
proved method of cutting smaller topsides. 

Still uglier, and against all the rules of reason 
and good taste, was t^e cut of gentlemen's cloth- 
ing during the period of the great revolution from 
1789 and the following years. We must retnm 
again to this period, and sketch a picture of the 
style of cut out of the form of the costumes before 
we more closely follow the peculiar way and 
progress of the art of cutting according to the 
works which have appeared on the subject. This 
description of fashion in general will later con- 
tribute importantly to the better oomprehenmon 
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of what is specially to be said of the deyelopment 
of the Art of CuttiDg. How and in what manner 
they cat to the end of the former^ and even stiU 
in the first twenty years of this oentury hare 
we already seen, and will continue further on. 

(To be continued.J 



By John Nbw. 

^Pruident of the London Anthttytometrical Societjf,) 
(^Continued from page 6.) 

Iiet us go a little into practical detail, which 
we hope will proye the general truth of the pre- 
ceding observations. Is it not a fact patent to 
everyone in the trade that a well-cut coat, if 
properly put together, will fit four out of any five 
if they measure alike, though neither would be 
exactly the same shape or conformation ; and yet 
a great number of tailors would be puzzled to 
show where or how to make any practical im- 
provement. But let us suppose those four men 
underwent a strict anatomical examination, what 
a volume might be written on their disproportion I 
And yet what practical purpose would be served 
in relation to the fit of the coat in question ? I 
assert emphatically that one glance ^m a prac- 
tical and artistic eye would be of more value for 
oar pnrfeerion. ' 

" Truth," says an old adage, ** lies in a nut- 
shen," and the amount of anatomy necessary for 
our purpose may be said to lie in quite as small a 
compass. Everyone knows that the spine, or 
backbone, has four peculiar bends, consisting of 
two forward and two backward movements, viz., 
one forward in the neck, one backward in the 
chest, one forward in the abdomen, and another 
backward before the hips. And when a coat is 
cut on a proper balance it wUl take those four 
peculiar benos without showing any particular 
disposition to move but with the body. I have 
spaured no trouble, and left nothing to guess at, 
on this important point. 

Having shown that the spine has four peculiar 
bends, let us add that some of those bends become 
more or less confirmed through some defects in 
the spine. For instance, we see a great number 
in whom the bend forward in the neck becomes 
more or less accompanied with corresponding 
defects in the bend backward in the chest ; we 
then see long-necked, high, round shoulders, and 
a holloir chest. This coziformation is common 



to old age, and often occurs in the prime of man- 
hood; and though we have nothing to do with 
the cause of this defect, it is of great importance 
to ascertain the extent of it. If it be asked how 
this can be best d<me, I answer, by practising 
the eye to detect it at a glance, as no amount of 
measuring will always be found adequate to the 
task. When you find high, round shoulders, long 
neck, and hollow chest, any of the sizes may be 
easily altered to this shape. Begin with the 
back. Lower the two lines that form the back 
scye, in large sizes, fiill half-an-inch each to pro- 
duce a longer back upwards ; then take the fore- 
part ; cut the gorge straighter full half-an-inch, 
don't cut the scye so low by half-an-inch, but 
make it more forward ; then raise the balance 
line that finds the top of side-piece and front of 
scye full half*an-inch, and on the line that finds 
the bottom of scye raise the shoulder seam half- 
an-inch ; take a Y out of the breast, and it will 
be found that thia half-inch transformation is 
given on correct principles, and will prove as 
effectual as it is simple, keeping in view how 
the modification takes place in extreme round 
shoulders, and altering them, according to the 
more or less roundness, on the same principles. 
The coat draft has only two movable lines to 
effect any alteration in the forepart and side body, 
so that the above alteration, or any other pointed 
out, may be seen and made plain to the most 
ordinary capacity. 

{To be continued,) 



SHORT STOUT FIGURE h<zb. 
(^Continued from p. 92, Vol. XL) 

The general characteristics of this figure, in 
which we are more especially interested, are — 
the shortness and thickness of the neek; the 
length of the trunk as compared with the pro- 
portionate figure of the same height; the size of 
the normal waist ; and not only Sie shortness of 
the extremities, but the fact that they taper from 
their connection with the trunk, where they differ 
but slightly from a proportionate figure of the 
same breadth, to the hands and feet, which do not 
very perceptibly vary from a proportionate figure 
of tiie same height. The formula by which this 
dass of figures is defined is — ^H : O*: : 64 : 19 if 

Examining the various important parts a little 
more doeely we find that the height of the Axilla 
is marked by 2 b, and the height of the middle 
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thorax bj 5 Ti, The height of this latter section, 
is subject to some slight modification. I shoald 
like to call particular attention to these two points, 
because they are of great practical importance, 
and because the model for this figure has been the 
occasion of some of the bicterest words that have 
been spoken against the Dr. And that there may 
not be the shadow of a doubt at to Dr. Wampen's 
ideas on this subject, 1 shall quote as nearly as 
possible his own words. On page 30 of his 
" Anthopometry," he says, — ** Comparing in the 
three figures on plate 4, their corresponding 
part one with another, and obser\ing espe- 
cially the Axillar region, it is very remarkable 
that in the first place the arm breadth (thick- 
ness) so to express it, is inserted in the 
height part of the thorax, which parts are 
clearly, as breadth and height, not homogeneous 
quantities. From this it would appear at first 
sight as if such parts could not fit together as soon 
as the ratio of h and h changes ; but as nature 
has in all cases made them to fit perfectly, it only 
remains for us to see how it is accomplished. 
We observe that in a proportionate form ^=6, a 
unit of tlie breadth is equal to a unit of the 
height : for this reason a certain number of the 
units (6) from the arm, are equal to the same 
number of units (A) from the thoracial height, 
fitting together in the axillar section, namely, 
arm-breadth fits to height part of the Thorax, as 
exact as 5 to 5. But if a figure is of a broad 
form, A<c6, then 5 h cannot equal 5 h ; and for 
this reason the breadth of arm in the axillar 
section could not fit the height part of the Thorax. 
But, however, on investigating nature, it is found 
that this figure in the height of axillar section is a 
little larger than 5 A, while in the breadth of 
arm in the same section, it is less in relation to 
its trunk than the proportionate arm to its cor- 
responding trunk ; so that both quantities bee me 
equal and fit to each other." 

It will be easy to see the application of all this to 
the model. The neck of this figure being shorter 
than in even the proportionate one of &e same 
height, compels us to adopt one of two courses, 
— either we have to cut a very narrow collar, or 
to lower the neck beyond the natural point of 
the figure. This latter method has been adopted 
by Dtm Wampen, consequently the minor dorsal 
length is defined by 1^ h. And that the scye of 
the model should be deepened a little below the 
thoraoial line, is only in accordance with the 
spirit of the above extract. It may be objected 
here that it would be more correct at once to 
lower the thoracial line to its required depth. So 
it would, but the greater correctness of the theory, 
would be more than counterbalanced by the 
greater difficulty of construction in the change of 



most of the co-efficient values both above and 
below the thoracial line. These two points 
together taken into consideration,— the neck 
lowered beyond the natural point of the figure, 
and the scye deepened below the thoracial line, 
show how utterly unwarrantable is the objection 
that there is hot in the model A«c&, sufficient space 
between the top of back and the bottom of scye 
for the requirements of such figures. And they 
place in a strong light the antagonism between 
Dr. Wampen's works as they really are, and as 
they are sometimes represented to be. There 
can be no possible objection to experience being 
the sole judge of the practical value of Dr. 
Wampen's works, if only the experience is suf- 
ficiently enlightened by a full and fair statement 
of all the fisicts of the case. The height of the 
lower thorax is found by 8 A X ^ (8 A— 8 h). So 
for a figure of the ratio H : O : : 64 : 21 the length 
of back to natural waist, would be about 17^ 
inches, nearly the same length as we found for the 
slender figure of H=71. This kind of figure 
being generally allied to a robust constitution, the 
formula for determining the length of back be- 
comes of special value, because the waist not 
being so well defined, cannot be so well ascer- 
tained by actual measurement 

The manner in which the measures of height 
and breadth are divided and compared, will be 
fresh in the recollection of your readers. Let us 
suppose the units h 8c b obtained, and a com- 
parison made between them. Then for the 
breast measure O, deduct four units of the 
smallest measure ; and the remainder will be the 
size of the normal waist. Thus in the ratio we 
have already given, the size of the normal waist 
would be 17-r-(21— 4=17). Let Jc denote a unit 
of the smallest measure, and 4 ^ is a general ex- 
pression for the quantity to be deducted. This 
is for the figure alone. For the construction of 
the model 3 k only is deducted. This is just the 
employment of a larger scale, in the same way as 
we divided the breast measure into 19 parts for 
the construction of the figure, and only into 18 
parts for the model. The use we may make of 
this measure will depend largely on our method 
of working ; it can be made exceeding useful or 
it can be dispensed with altogether. But whether 
we use it or not, we shall be amply repaid for our 
labour in attempting to understand Dr. Wampen 
on this particular subject. With these few re- 
marks, 1 shall leave the model A<c& to the careful 
consideration of your readers. 

(To be continued) 
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TO THK EDITOR OF THK "TViCST-RNU OAZBTTB. 

Sm, — Although I have cut several pairs of 
trousers by Husband Baird's System, and made 
very nice fits, I don't feel confident in cutting for 
extreme sizes, there being one point that I cannot 
folly comprehend, and that is from O to D. In 
the proportionate draft he says, one- fourth of the 
iraist, and take ofiT | of-an*inch in length and 
vidth. In stout men's trousers, he says, l-6th 
from O to C, and add 7-8ths of-an-inch. Now 
when we come to sizes for seat 18, and 17 or 16| 
waist, I feel puzzled how to proceed. If Mr. 
Baird can understand me, and put me in a way 
to better comprehend that front point, I shall feel 
very tiiankful, for I like the system so well that 
I want to thoroughly understand it, and if it is 
not asking too much, I should like to see the 
French bottom styles in a future number of the 
"Wicst-End Gazbttk." 

I am, yours truly, 

■ HOPB. 

HUSBAND BAIRD'S REPLY. 

Dbab Sib, — In answer to the request contained 
in the letter of my friend '< Hope," I will briefly 
state^" 

Ist— Dia. 1 is 22 W and 22 S. Please draft 
the dia. as given in No. 118 of the '' Wbst-End 
Gazbttb," in all respects the same, except from 

to C read one-fourth of the waist, and deduct 

1 of-an-inch in width, and raise it the desired 
height Jrom C to 0. 

2nd.— Dia. 2 is 17 W, 18 S, from O to C, 
one-fonrth of waist, and deduct | of-an-inch in 
width. and height, and divide the extra size at 
seat and sides, as marked per dotted lines on the dia. 

3rd.— Dia. 3 is 13 W, 18 S, firom O to C one- 
fourth of waist, and deduct | of-an-inch in width 
and height, hollow the side-seam of top side, and 
take a Y out of the under side, so as to make it 
to the measure. It is a very good plan to have 
a waistband to this size in particular, as the sides 
need not be hollowed so much, and the top side 
to be fulled on a little to the waistband in front. 
This will cause the trousers to hang more free, 
and, at the same time, keep the waist the proper 
size. As a rule, customers with such small 
waists do not wear braces, and for such I have 
the waistband to the top side only, and the back- 
straps for the undersides running parallel with it. 

4th. — Dia. 4 is the deviation lor French bot- 
toms. Hollow the top sides | of-an-inch side 
and leg seams. When shruzik, this hollowing 
will become straight. Make the width of the 
bottom equal quantities on the underside, at leg- 
seam and side-seam, but it is not only width tlutt 



is wanted to make nice fitting French bottoms, 
they must have length from X to X, canvas in 
the top side, and well soaped between canvas 
and cloth, and the canvas basted in from the out- 
side. I have heard of a tailor who used to keep 
a boot by his side to fit them on while making 
such trousers. 

5tli.— Dia. 5, the plain, wide trousers bottom, 
hollowed over the instep ; not shrunk. 

6th — Dia. 6, the plain, straight trousers bot- 
tom, straight across the instep, and well shrunk 
between knee and instep. 

Eemarks. — I would wish to impress on gentle- 
men using this system the necessity of seeing that 
the knee lines of top and under sides are kept 
"even.'* In seaming, the seams to be kept 
moderately tight, and slightly stretched while 
pressing; then to be laid on the board on the 
double, centre of top side and under side^ and 
shrink them well in between Jcnee and %ns(ep, and 
draw in the heel with tape. Again shrink the 
under sides between the ball of ^e seat and the 
calf, powerfully/. If this is attended to, it will 
often prevent an alteration, and make the trousers 
look graceful when on the customer. 



WEST-END TAnX)RS' INSTITUTE. 
to THB BDITOB of THB "west BNl) oazkttb." 

Sia,-^In the July Number of your valuable 
and deservedly popular journal, you directed 
the attention of your readers to an effort that 
is being made, with every hope of success, to 
establish an Institute in the West-end of London, 
for promoting the moral, social, and intellectual 
elevation of the members of our trade. Now, 
Sir, without doubt, the necessity and desirability 
of such an Institute as the one proposed, will be 
almost universally admitted ; but it may be well 
to glance at some of the reasons why all connected 
with our trade, both employers and employed, 
should feel it a duty as well as a privilege to help 
in carrying forward this movement to a complete 
and successful issue. 

Those who are readers of the current litera- 
ture of our trade, and careful observers of matters 
connected therewith, must be convinced of the 
fact that a wide spread deterioration of workman- 
ship has taken place during the past few years. 
— many are the reasons assigned, most of which, 
I believe, are wide of the mark. Wherever there 
is deterioration there must be a lowering of the 
standard of excellence, and a subordination of a 
love of the beautiful to meaner objects. The pro* 
posed Institute will strive to raise that standard 
and place it in a far more elevated and secure 
position than it has occupied heretofore. It will 
seek to accomplish this by uniting the members 
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of oar trade for the attunment of wise and just 
objects, such as — the concentration and utilisation 
of aU available sources of knowledge, the eleva- 
tion of taste, and love of the arts and sciences. It 
will create and foster amongst the members a 
desire to rise from mere artisans, to the position 
of art workmen, and always inculcate the principle 
of self-help, but not selfish help, in the endeavour 
to raise ourselves as a class, and as individoals. 

The Institute, while being primarilj educa- 
tional, will also be recreative in its etymological 
sense— to renew^ and will provide means for recruit- 
ing the energies, exhausted by the day's labour, by 
healthful relaxation and the moderate interchange 
of social feeling, apart from the deteriorating 
influences of public houses. It will thus be seen, 
that none of the objects contemplated are antago- 
nistic but mutual, working in the interests of all. 
In the interests of our employers, by elevating the 
public taste in articles of apparel — which taste 
already exists, as is proved by the great and in- 
creasing demand for fashion journals— and needs 
only proper culture to raise it to a high state of 
refinement; and also by cultivating a desire for 
quality instead ofqttantity^ thereby striking at the 
root of our ready-made clothes system, the prin- 
cipal cause of mostof the evils that exist in our trade. 

The Institute will also endeavour to promote 
the interests of our foremen, by affording facilities 
for acquiring a mathematical knowledge, and ap- 
plication of the fine arts in draping the human 
form ; and, further, by placing witmn the reach 
of the dib'gent and persevering student, desiring 
to become proficient in his art, a lever whereby 
he may raise himself from the benighted region of 
guess irork, to a position where the mental sun 
will shine forth with increasing power and 
effulgency, undimed by the clouds of uncertainty, 
confusion, retardation, and failure. 

The Institute will also specially and directly 
aim at promoting the interests of our workmen, 
by increasing their knowledge, ennobling their 
principles, and qualif^ng them to occupy a far 
higher position as skilled workmen, and thereby 
command the respect and confidence of their 
employers, and with it increased remuneration 

for their labour. 

« 

In order to carry out these laudable objects, 
funds are needed ; and it is hoped that all who 
desire to see the interests of our trade advanced, 
will feel it their duty to contribute according to 
their meao8«— every shilling of which will be care- 
fidly guiurded, and applied solely to the purpose of 
establishing the Institute on permanent bases; 
the incidental e^q^enses being entirely supplied by 
the Society, under whose auspices it is being 
founded. 



Amongst the subscribers, a complete list of 
which will in due time be published, are the well 
known names of Messrs. Stultz, Waine, & Co., 
Clifford Street ; Lewis & Co., St. James's Street ; 
Fennett & Co., Conduit Street ; and Hammond 
and Co., Oxford Street. Subscriptions are re- 
ceived as low as one shilling ; and five shillings 
qualifies the donor to have his name registered as 
a member of an Institute, the constant aim of 
which will be to elevate our profession to an 
exalted position amongst the industries of our 
country. 

Hoping I have not trespassed too much upon 
your valuable space, and your readers' time, and 
thanking you for past favours, 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

0ns of THB PaOXOTBBS. 



By Jas. Odoh. 

TO THB BDITOB OF " THE WKST-END OAZBTTB." 

Dbab Sib, — ^Knowing that you are always 
prepared to excuse any defaulter who, having 
promised certain matters for publication, neglects 
to fulfil it, I am sure you will not withhold the 
same indulgence from me, when I tell you first 
that I have been very ill, though at work, and, 
secondly, very busy ; and, therefore, glad to lay 
aside all thoughts of writing, &c., for a time; 
but, as business is not quite so brisk, and my 
health restored, I will do my best to retain mj 
name for willingness to do all I can in my humble 
way to keep up the well-eamed prestige of your 
valuable gazette. I think. Sir, that in order to 
bring to a dose what I have to say respecting my 
Trousers system, it only remains for me to show 
my plans for cutting trousers for riding — and here 

1 would observe that my experience teaches me 
that there should be three different methods for 
three different purposes. First, the ordinary 
easy riding trousers. The points are all the same, 
except y to W instead of 1 inch go 2, Dia. 2, 
No. 129, H to Y 2 inches, and drop A C line at 
C 1 inch. Next breeches for riding, as above, 
except y to W 2|. My next and third method 
is for military riding trousers. These trousers I 
cut as for ordinary purposes, except from H to Y 

2 inches, and I cut the leg-seam 2| or 3 inches 
longer than measure taken. My reason for 
cutting these trousers straighter than the former 
is, that when worn with shell jacket, the seat 
should be perfectiy clear. I think, perhaps, some 
may be inclined to differ with me in this particular, 
but I am prepared to show from experience that 
a soldier does not sit in the saddle, but stands 
more or leas in the stirrups, and is nearly as erect 
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in the saddle as on foot ; and, therefore, does not 
require his trousers cut crooked. With regard 
to walking trousers if cut straighter than ordinary 
ones, the object is at once accomplished, and the 
points for regulating straightness areV W, which 
for walking may be made | inch, or none at all, 
if not required to sit down in. 

In answer to your correspondent, Mr. Good, in 
your May number, and who, I regret to say, I 
have not been able to answer till now for reasons 
given above, I beg to say that as a rule I only 
take two measures round the trunk part of the 
body ; the first being waist, and the second being 
what I call hip, which measure is taken about 
half way between the hip and thigh bones, and 
which measure, contrary to Mr. Good s way of 
thinking, I find takes in the largest part of the 
belly, and the working out of this measure as 
given in my system, provides for the largest part 
of the seat, he., &c. Mr. Good proposed to 
supply a supposed deficiency in this particular 
part, but I fall to see how he has accomplished 
his object. If Mr. Good will examine the Dia- 
grams 1 and 2 in your March number, I think he 
will find (by what I can see of the measures he 
has given) that he has made a slight mistake. 
With regard to the top point of faU seam N to 
M, March number, I do think it is a bone of con- 
tention which Mr Good haa not succeeded in 
settling, nor do I consider he has touched upon it 
either for or against sufficiently to call forth a 
reply from me. I can, therefore, only again 
throw down the gauntlet, and say that which I 
have already asserted, namely, that as a man 
increases in size, or front, the top of fall seam 
should be heightened and receded, and that the 
increased size should be distributed at sides and 
seat, and I shall wait with pleasure to see if Mr. 
Good can prove to the contrary. Trusting I have 
not trespassed too much upon your yaluable space, 
I beg to remain, dear Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 

Jas. Odom. 



plates d €anbximB. 

PLATBL 

A very gentlemanly shooting attire is shown 
in the first figure, it consists of a single-breasted 
shooting coat, with flaps in the skirts, and 
pockets under; and two patch pockets on the 
breast, with flaps above. It is made to button 
to the waist, so as to keep snug to the body. It 
coveiQ a waistcoat, which is cut one inch longer 
than a mommg vest, and still longer over the 
hipe, it has four large pockets, wiui flaps over 



them. The jacket and vest are made of brown 
mixed cheviot or heather tweed. They must be 
cut large and easy, and the style broad. Ease of 
style for such a garment is readily produced, by 
taking a frock back and drafting the shooting 
coat back a |, or even |, of an inch wider down 
the centre, across the top, and the shoulder. 
The breeches are made with continuations ; and 
canvas or leather leggings, complete the dress. 

The 8econ4 figure represents a gentleman 
dressed in hunting costume. It is more especially 
designed to show a tliin drab riding wrap, it is 
waterproof, and made up without lining, so as to 
be as thin and light as possible ; the seams are 
double stitched, as well as the edges ; there, are 
three flask pockets, and slits eight inched long are 
left at the side, so as to give room for the saddle ; 
white buckskin riding breeches, with continua- 
tions, and top-boots complete the dress. 

PLATE 2. 

This plate gives two excellent representations 
of Highland costumes, from sketches taken in 
Scotland during the shooting season. The flrst 
figure is that of a Scotch piper, in full dress, 
playing the Scottish national instrument— the 
bagpipes; the remaining figure shows a High- 
lander in full dress. These figures are drawn 
with such great care, as to show the various parts 
in perfect detail, and, combined with the diagrams 
and explanations by Mr. Ewen, render any further 
remarks quite unnecessary. 



NoncB.— Tr«<-i^<i Gazette SysUm of Cutting. 
— We regret to have to inform our subscribers, 
some of whom we know are anxiously waiting, 
that extreme pressure of business has prevented 
our completion ol the " System for Tunics" in 
time for the present number, but that it will 
appear in our next number, without fail. 



Dias. 1-6 are ample and complete illustrations 
of Hwband Baird's "Trousers' System" which has 
appeared in this journal, and will no doubt be 
warmly welcomed by those who, like '* Hope," 
have studied and profited by it. 

Dias. 7 and 8 are a model of a Gillie or Game- 
keeper's Highland Jacket. 

Dia. 9 is a model of Knickerbockers for the 
same, and complete the suit. These diagrams 
are contributed oy Mr. Ewen, and are explained 
in his article on Highland Costumes. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO<, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Beady money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 

J. M. ft J. &AW» 

BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods lor the Summer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

6 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10, and an additional 2j^ per Cent, on parcelB above 

that amount. 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

On the first of July, will be ready, a bundle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4a. per yard. 
These goods will be foond very useful for nearly every purpose, being made of Souid Wool, first-daas 
manufiEuH;ure, good weight, and thoroughly damped. Aa arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods being sold out. 

j3ao, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, firom 2s. 9d. to 38. 6d. This card will be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbousebs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded POST-rasB. 
Tailors requiring them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 78.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 178. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 9s. 6d., manufiftctured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 48. 9d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THB liOWBBT FBIOES. 

Cheques^ Banker^ a DrafUy or P. 0. 0.^ must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. O. 

payable at Bland/ord Street^ W, 
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LOW SHOULDERED FIGdRES. 

We now retain to onr lessons on dispropor- 
tionate figures, which we deviated from at the 
request of a body of our snbscribers who wished 
that our system, as arranged for Chesterfields 
and Frock oTerooats, should be published before 
the advance of the winter season ; and we are 
glad that we acceded to their desire, because the 
many complimentary testimonies we hare re- 
odved from those who have tested these systems 
as to their simplicity and exactness fully mani- 
fest that our labour has not been in vain. Our 
next study will be on low and high shoulders, 
taking the farmer as the subject of our present 
article. 

There is no abnormalitr that has caused more 
controTersy in the profession — sometimes, we 
regret to say, amounting to personal acrimony 
— ^than the right alteration for these figures. It 
is not our intention to enter upon any disputa- 
tion on the question, preferring to settle it in 
a practical way: but although we are anxious 
to steer clear of unprofitable discussion, we shall 
be quite prepared to defend our opinions if they 
should be seriously called into question. 

Those of our readers who have attentively 
perused the anatomical articles which we have 
from time to time brought under their notice in 
the pages and diagrams of this journal, will be at 
no loss to account for the cause of these particular 
shapes; but to those who, from want of time or 
incHnation, have passed away from this study, we 
may appropriately offer a few remarks. We will 
endeavour to be brief and plain, and will not 
&tigue the attention of our friends by prolixity or 
the use of any technicalities. The back-bone, or 
spine, and the breast-bone, into which the upper 
nbs are united, form, as their names denote, the 
front and posterior supports of the trunk of the 
human figure. From the upper part of the 



hreoH-lxme spring the collar-bones, arched in 
shape and slightly inclining backwards, joining 
with tlie blade-bones, and with them forming a 
receptacle for the. projection of the upper bone of 
the arm; thus it will be seen that it is the 
direction these eollar, upper arm, and blade- 
bones take that dominates the position of the 
shoulders. These positions may be considered 
as simple or complex. The more simple forms 
may be defined as being either low or high, 
backward or forward, while we may have 
different complications, as the forward shoulder 
beqig high or low, and the backward shoulder 
the same. It is not at all an uncommon 
occurrence to witness the two shoulders of the 
one individual assume different positions. For 
our present purpose we will assume that the 
term '' low-shoiddered figure'' means a man 
whose shoulders, while of the proper size, are 
lower on his body than on the normal or 
well-proportioned figure, and the alteration re- 
quired may be briefly stated thus: that all the 
points of the scye must be lowered, and the 
shoulder lowered at the scye point as much as 
the extent of disproportion requires. This result 
is scientifically obtained by drafting the garment 
as explained below. 

It will, we think, be quite unnecessary to give 
full directions for producing the forepart, further 
than what affects the disproportion, as the points 
are, in other respects, the same as for the normal 
figure, and fully explained in previous numbers of 
the Gazette. 



Height, 5ft. 4tn. ; Hu, 18 Breast, 15 Waist. 

Dia. 1. — To form the Back. Mark fi^m A 
to B one-third of natural waist length (5|), and 
the amount of disproportion (say one inch), 6| 
inches; B to one-sixth of breast measure (8), 
and continue to D and E the natural and &shion 
lengths. The remainder of the back to be drafted 
to taste or fiashion. 
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Dia. 2. — The Forepart. From to K two- 
thirdfl of breast (12), K to S one-third of natural 
waist, and the amount (1) allowed for disproportion 
(6^). Divide K S equally at B. From S to C 
one-third of breast measure, and from B to E 
two-thirds of breast. Place the back at the 
points as previouslj explained, bearing in mind 
that the point B of the back (which is one inch 
lower than for the normal figure) must rest on 
the line E. In drafting the shoulder-seam it 
must be lowered at the scye-point, as previously 
stated. Draft the scye half an inch forwarder 
than the line K S, and the bottom of the 
scye on the line C K, and continue to F, the 
point being hooked in half an inch at the top 
of the side-seam, as the back lies in the square 
position (see diagram). This will complete the 
necessary alterations for the disproportion now 
directly under our notice. 

The dotted lines show the outline for the 
normal figure, the roulette lines 1 and 2 the con- 
struction lines that would have been used for the 
proportionate figure. 

{To he eontinMned.') 



Siiibtes an %nvAam'Q for %vaiat%. 

THE MUSCLES. 

In our number for June, 1872, we oonduded 
the first part of the studies on anatomy, viz., 
those on the bony skeleton ; we now reoonmience 
publication of the manner in which the bones are 
covered, and the entire form composed. 

The muscles are the movine oigans of the 
animal frame ; they constitute the great bulk of 
the body, upon which they bestow form and 
symmetry. 

Muscle is composed of fibres, partly fleshy, 
partly tendinous ; the former are red^ tiie latter 
whiter and of a silvery appearance. The fibres 
are parallel, being placed side by side and 
held together by a beautiful tissue, termed the 
'< areolar ;'* it forms a delicate reticular frame- 
work the exact size of the muscle, but without its 
color or solidity. To muscle belongs three parts, 
named the origin, belly, and insertion ; the first 
and last are called the ** attachments," diey being 
literally tied to the bones, and, in many, the 
bones will break under violence, but the muscle 
retains its firm hold. 

Muscles which concur in the same action are 
called congeneres, but when they act in opposition, 
antagonists. Thus, every extensor has a fiexor 
for an antagonist, and vice vered. 

The motion of every muscle takes place by its 
contraction, chiefly in the belly of the muscle^ 



drawing both attachments nearer to each other. 
Muscular motion is regulated as follows : — 

1. If the muscle has a thick fleshy part (belly) 
at one end, and a long slender tendon at the 
other, it is destined chiefly to move the bone to 
which the tendon is attached. 

2. If the muscle has a thick fleshy part in the 
middle and tendons at both ends, it will in con- 
tracting draw both tendons together, with the 
parts to which they are attached, unless other 
muscles or other causes keep the bone to which 
one of the tendinous extremities is fastened, fixed 
in its position ; hence it is easy to perceive, that 
in all muscles that go firom bone to bone, some- 
times one end and sometimes the other end of 
the muscle may be fixed or moveable. 

3. When a muscle goes from a large bone to a 
small weak one, it chiefiy moves the weaker 
towards the stronger. 

4. Muscles which go from bones to soft parts 
draw those parts towards the bones. 

5. Muscles which are attached to soft parts 
draw them towards one another ; hence, musdes 
placed round the hollow vessela or receptacles 
diminish their inner cirenmferenoe. 

It is a well observed truth, that the musde 
becomes harder the longer and more it is con- 
tracted, or, in other words> repeated use of the 
muscle inoreases its size. 

{lohe oonftnicedl) 



QD^je Hiftiors of i^t %xt of Cnttiirg. 

(Translated from the Oerman of KUm.) 

{CoBtiuiud from page 46.) 

Happy in ''the good old times*' was the 
master or man who succeeded in getting hold of 
some very doubtful trade secret in cutting, which 
he would not allow a soul to know anything 
about, for fear they would be as wise as himself, 
and know how he got through the world. The 
lesson that every good master gave his ap- 
prentice when out of his time and going abroad 
to seek his livelihood was — *' pick up what you 
can, but don't teach anyone what you know.' 
Under such oircumstances, it is no wonder that 
during the last century little or no progress was 
made in the Art of Cutting ; on the contrary, it 
rather receded, for each one believed that he was 
making a great improvement in his inherited or 
acquired system, when he out the scies mudi 
larger, until at last the forepart was but a de- 
formed rag. They would have done better in 
reference to the cut of the shoulder, soye, and 
back, to have kept to the doublet of the fif- 
teenth or sixteentii century, and merely have 
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added a skirt, which woald hare made quite a 
rei«pectable garment. 

The Doablet, or French Fonrpoint, resembled a 
knight's armour, and from it was apparently 
borrowed : it was cut like our high buttoned-np 
Tests, fitting about the shoulders, and designing 
well the breast. It was worked in an oval form, 
and wadded like a uniform. The body hung on 
the hips: and then small skirts were sewn on, 
from four to nine inches broad — according to the 
£ei8hion or the taste of the wearer : these skirts 
covered the upper part of the short Spanish 
trousers, which, after the style of the trunk or 
old wide-plait^ trousers, cohered the body down 
to the calves, was drawn in at the waist, and was 
scarcely divided at the fork. The single-seam 
sleeves of the doublet were worn closely fitting at 
the wrist; but at the top they were cut much 
wider, so that they fell in small plaits to the 
elbow — ^a shape that has been repeated several 
times in our frock and dress coats. 

In our time fashion offers a great variety of 
forms for personal selection— such as fi^>ck and 
dress coats, Chesterfields, sacs,Invemess^wrappers, 
doaks, jackets, &c., which, in their different 
varieties, represent a greater selection of forms 
than the old fashion coats taken altogether. The 
principal of those for the last two hundred 
years were as follow: — ^The Caban, a garment 
borrowed from the Psenula of the ancient Romans, 
has appeared under different forms, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years. It was used 
originally as a cloak when it rained, and resembled 
the blouse, with wide sleeves. The Hauppelande 
originally a shepherd's doak made of leather, was 
aft^wards used as a travelling doak : then it 
appeared as a feshionable garment in 1810, until 
it was driven out by the paletot, which appeared in 
1836. The jacket, a kindof single-breasted paletot, 
likewise re-appeared after an interval of more 
than a century, but with important changes in the 
cut and making up, as is the case with all newly 
introduced garments, when they appear on the 
fidd of fashion. The Lounge Jacket also was 
introduced more than a hundred years ago. The 
Frock Goat was first worn at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, but was supplanted 
in the first twenty years by a coat named after a 
Duke (the Boquelaure), but re-appeared in the 
nineteenth century in a different form. It was 
originally a kind of sac paletot, single-breasted, 
wiw a lappel-*and was certainly not an elegant 
work of art. The Sarreau, which came up in the 
middle, and re-appeared at the close of the last 
century, was cut smiilarly to a frock coat, it may 
be regarded as the great grandfather of our 
military doak ; but we also see it repeated in the 
bloiisee of our waggoners and workmen. Rodontes 



and Balandras were kinds of capes, such as we 
find on dosJLB and Inverness capes, Surtouts, 
Fardessus^ and Oasaques were overcoats with 
sleeves. The two first have re-appeared in our 
time, but changed in form. 

We should also mention that in the last century 
there came -into vogue several styles of cloaks, 
whose descendants we now occasionally wear. The 
Nelson, an overcoat named after the British 
Admiral Nelson, which came in fashion in 1800 ; 
then the Spencer, named after a whimsical 
person called Lord Spencer, who one day was out 
hunting, and acddentally tore off a skurt ; so, in 
order not to appear ridiculous when returning to 
town, he cut off the other skirt — which left a 
short jacket. This pleased so much that it was 
accepted as a new fashion, and named after the 
discoverer, ** a Spencer." 

(To be continued) 



f u^nical (B):i}xtRimn for Cailors* 

By £. B. Giles. 

ESSAY BEAD TO THE »* METROPOLITAN FORE- 
MEN AND CITY OP LONDON PRACTICAL 
TAILORS' SOCIETIES." 

(OoKitmud from page 61.^ 

We are now generally becoming convinced 
that some kind of technical training is absolutely 
necessary to foremen and employers ; some very 
excellent remarks were made on this subject by 
Earl Kimberley at the closing ceremonial of the 
Norwich Industrial Exhibition. 

His Lordship said, " International Exhibitions 
and smaller exhibitions, such as the present, 
were of very great use. It could not be otherwise 
than most useful to have an opportunity of 
comparing the products and manufsictures of other 
countries with those which we were most accus- 
tomed to see, and of disabusing ourselves of any 
notions which we might entertain of fancied 
superiority over others, and which were not based 
upon a correct knowledge of the actual facts. 
Industrial Exhibitions had also encouraged con- 
siderable improvement in some of the most 
important manufactures of this country. ^ For 
instance, no one who had seen the series of 
exhibitions which had taken place in London, 
and espedally that which had just closed at 
Kensington, could deny that an enormous advance 
had been established in the art of pottery in this 
country. The remark also applied to glass 
manufactures. This improvement in the manu- 
facture of pottery and glass showed that we 
might also by education and industry, obtain 
greater excellence in other branches of industry 
in which we did not now excel. There -were 
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some who lamented over an alleged decline 
of skin on the part of this country, in competing 
with other nations, but for his part he did not 
believe in the alleged decline. He agreed with 
some excellent remarks made bj Lord Derby, 
that we must look not only to our absolute but 
to our relative position, and that if we did not 
advance we should very soon find that we declined. 
At the same time he thought there was ample 
evidence that the artizans of the present day were 
able to hold their own in many of the productions 
which had made this country so great. It was 
well, however, that we should not shut our eyes 
to the fact that in other nations a great advance 
was taking place, and that unless we advanced 
also we should lose the superiority which we 
possessed in some branches of manufacturing 
industry. We must not only have the wealth 
of the capitalist and the skill of the master, but 
it was also absolutely necessary that there should 
be skill on the part of the workman ; and it was 
this skill and knowledge which those present 
were met to recognise. This must be ootained 
by general education sueh as we are now furnishing 
to our population, and by jpecial technical educa- 
tion where it could be placed within reach of the 
artisan. When we had provided general education 
and technical education, we should have done all 
we could do to promote knowledge on the part of 
the artisan, and we must leave the rest to the 
industry and intelligence of the English people 
generally." 

I have previously indicated the course of study 
which I think is necessary to the complete tailor, 
-»in addition, let it be understood to practical 
experience, not in place of it. It now only 
remains for me to state what we are doing as a 
trade in furtherance of this most desirable object, 
and afterwards to point out what resources we 
have at our command. 

In the first place, I think we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves that we have four journals 
published in this town devoted to the interests of 
the trade and the instruction of its members. 
We have also two societies : the City of London 
Practical Tailors' and the Metropolitan Foremen 
Tailors' Society, which avow as their principal 
object the improvement of their'* members, and 
endeavour by means of essays, model draftings, 
and practical experiments, to carry their principles 
into effect. I would ask whether something 
more might not be done by means of a kind of 
college, in which masters' sons and journeymen, 
foremen and masters might commingle. Foremen 
who are engaged in peculiar branches of the 
trade might give instruction in particular depart- 
ments, whilst scientific men might be engaged to 
lecture on the various branches of art and science 



which are applicable to our trade. Something of 
this kind might be formed, and it appears to me 
that these societies have the means for carrying 
it out, if formed on some well digested plan and 
resolved on doing so. I would remind you, 
gentlemen, that &ere are rich companies in the 
city who have the means of offering prizes t6 
those who exhibit skill in their particular trade, 
and I feel convinced that the Merchant Tailors' 
Company might be induced to follow the excellent 
example of the Turners' Company, if some society 
of established reputation took the initiative. The 
remarks which the late Lord Mayor made on the 
occasion of the distrilj^udon of the prizes awarded 
by the Turners' Company to the workman or 
apprentice who produced ^e beet work are well 
worth your attention. I wiU take the liberty of 
reading them to you, asking you to note his 
Lordship's mention of the Merchant Tailors' 
Company, and suggesting, eannot our societies 
improre upon his Lordship's suggestion ? 

''The Lord Mayor, in commencing the pro- 
ceedings,said it afforded him very great satisfaction 
to be present on so interesting an oocadon, when 
the Turners' Company commenced on a small 
but interesting scale that system of technical 
education for which many present have so long 
laboured, and of which he had always been an 
humble supporter. If they were not to be left 
behind in the race of commercial enterprise, they 
must take care to add to the national qualities at 
present possessed the higher branches which had 
reference to art and imagination. He believed, 
in that respect, other nations were excelling ns to 
a great extent ; and it was not only true wisdom, 
but true patriotism, to address ourselves to the 
question. It had been moved, in some of the 
larger companies of the City of London, that 
steps should be taken in this direction, and he 
had reason to believe that the companies were 
not unwilling to go in that direction, or unmindful 
of the duty which seemed to obtain. The 
Painters and Paperstainers, however, was the 
only company which had yet done anything in 
the direction. They could easily fancy that, if 
the Goldsmiths' Company were to apply their 
wealth, influence, and public spirit to the stimula- 
tion of art and imagination to the manufactures 
with which they had to deal; and if the Merchant 
Tailors^ were to give inducements to the special 
manufacture which they had anciently controlled; 
and if other companies turned their attention in 
that direction, it would be a movement eminently 
for the public good." 

The means for obtaining this special educatbn is 
within the reach of all tailors livingin the metropolis, 
and indeed in most of the towns in the provinces, 
evening classes for the study of art and science are 
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efltabliahedinmofltparishes; whilst most admirable 
iostitations, as the Oily of London College, the 
Working Men's College, Mechanics* Institation, 
and others afford ample opportanities for studying 
the desired subjects. I cannot too strongly re- 
commend onr younger members to employ their 
leisure hours in what must bring them pleasure 
and profit ; pleasure in affording to the mind that 
sattsfiictlon which knowledge couTcys, and profit 
in its enjoyment and the probable pecuniary 
benefits which will flow from it. 

We all deplore the flEuling skill of our workmen ; 
but this is not sufficient, and we must not rest 
content with it. If any suggestion I may have 
thrown out should bear frmt at a later period in 
awakening attention and directing thought to this 
most important sulject, I shall feel that I have 
aided the cause of Technical Education for 
Tailors. 



§ltmarks on §r. WBumi^tn'B WSiotl^B. 

(Omthuiedjrom page 62.) 

That these articles may not be altogether 
devoid of interest to those whom I may call 
advanced students of Dr. Wampen, the following 
is submitted for their consideration. The value 
of the depressions in the proportionate figure 
being given as p, we have to determine their value 
in the other two forms, the broad and the slender. 
Now it must be evident that, even if we obtain a 
formula which will be applicable to both these 
kinds of forms, we shall have at least three 
distinct cases which will call for our attention. 
For the depressions may be defined by the greatest 
of the two measures, or by the least, or by some 
quantity which is made up of both. And in 
order to be able to fix upon any one of these 
alternatives as a logical conclusion, we must un- 
doubtedly eliminate the other two. In form at 
least Dr. Wampen has only eliminated the first ; 
therefore it stUl remains open for us to adopt 
either of the two other alternatives, and mark the 
depressions by the smallest of the two measures, 
or by some value of both. Suppose we call this 
other yalue ^, and p being the value of the de- 
pressions in the proportionate figure, will any one 
be kind enough to shew that the value of the 
depressions in the other two kinds of forms is not 
p X, or that I am altogether at fault in the inter- 
pretation of this subject ? I can readily acquiesce 
in the conclusion that the depressions are constant 
quantities in all the normal figures, and I can also 
see well enough that the above reasoning can 
also be made applicable to the new problem, but 
in the present state of my knowledge I am unable 
to appreciate t^e proof, either in its substance or 
in its form. 



There is another way in which this subject 
may be viewed. We' have already seen that the 
lower part of the thorax in the normal figure 
resembles an inverted truncated cone. Suppose 
we treat the thoracial and ilial lines as circles of 
which B C and A D are respectively the radii. 
Then no matter how far remote B C is from A D, 
the ratio of the two circles being unchanged, the 
ratio of the two radii remains the same, and 
consequently the line drawn from the smallest 
circle to meet the perpendicular let fall from the 
greatest circle is a fixed quantity. This disposes 
of the slender figure. In the broad figure the 
thoracial line increases, while the height remains 
constant; therefore B C is also increased in 
proportion. The ilial line is also increased the 
same as the thoracial line, and the changed ratio 
of the two circles is met by a corresponding 
change in the ratio of the two radii, and therefore, 
the line drawn from the smallest circle to meet 
the perpendicular let faU from the greatest circle 
remains the same. This illustration, while it does 
not obviate any difficulty, puts in a somewhat 
clearer light Dr. Wampen's method of defining 
the depressions by the smallest of the two 
measures. 



(Continued from page 63.J 

When the arts and sciences are made a 
study, there are always some means of training 
adopted, some general course of studies entered 
into, but in our profession no such thing exists ; 
you merely learn the mechanical contrivance of 
draughting out a system. If you can do that well 
you stand a good chance of a situation, although 
in other . matters you are perfectly ignorant, 
perhaps scarcely ever been at a school. Such is 
not sufficient: you require to have (or ought to 
have) a gentlemanly education, which will give a 
gentlemanly manner, and properly qualify any- 
one to converse with the highest rank in society. 
To teach the members of our profession, we want 
to establish what we might term an Academy of 
Fashion and Art, where all students preparing 
for the cutting-room would receive a thorough 
groundwork of education, as well as a ground- 
work of cutting, and then they woidd be equal to 
their position, without sailing under fedse colours, 
as many now do. Seeing the new journal of 
fashion, &c., from Borne, it puts us in the shade 
in our joumalism, for it treats of Fashion, 
Systems, inventions, geography, &c. Some will 
say what has geography to do with cutting? 
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I will saj nothing as far as the mere system 
of cutting is concerned. The cutter is no machine, 
he requires to know something of every country, 
its climate and hahits, &c. ; if you know not 
these things, you must depend upon your client 
giving his order for his tropical outfit him- 
self. You do not know exactly what is required 
for the climate. Ton are not acquainted with 
the position of the country as to whether it is 
100^ or 80^ average temperature. Your client 
is ofben in the same position, so when he arrives 
at his destination he finds one-half of his outfit 
useless — not suited to the climate; therefore, 
geography is essential, even as grammar, geome- 
try, and mathematics, &c. Looking at these 
requirements, we must confess our trade is in the 
background, and requires some other means than 
those at present adopted to raise the cutter to a 
true position in his profession. As it is a pro- 
fession of arts and sciences, why not have proper 
schools throughout the country to train those who 
wish to follow the trade, the same as the doctor 
is trained to his profession, or as the civil 
engineer, and many others. Ours seems to be a 
very loose, and, as a rule, defective profession, 
the majority of its members rising from nothing, 
with no general education, not even a proper 
technical education of his own trade; but we 
shall hope this will receive the attention of the 
more advanced members of the profession, and 
something be accomplished, and then we may be 
able to say of the cutter, quatUium mutattis 
ah illo (How changed from what he once was.) 

Yours, 

J. Bax. 



TO THK BDITOlt OF THB '' WSST-XMl) GAZBTTB. 

Sib, — Afler reading the articles on the 
'< History of the Art of Cutting," in the pages 
of the W. £. G., it struck me that if I 
sent you a diagram from a work on Coat 
Gutting, published fifty-four years ago, I should 
give your readers occular demonstration as to 
the credibility of the writer's statements, and 
also show the amazing progress that has been 
made, especially in the art of cutting coats, 
during that penod. Lest it should be thought 
that I had sent you an exaggerated diagram, 
I have cut it. from the work of the author, 
and should you think it suitable to the design 
of your valuable publication, it b at your service. 

I am, yours respectfully, 

Zbno. 



] 



On Tuesday evening, the 10th of December last, 
Mr. Ions drafted a pair of French bottom tronaera. 
He remarked that some cutters added the ad- 
ditional width of the bottom at the l^-seam, 
others at the side-seam; he preferred ad£ng the 
extra quantity in e^ual degrees at both leg and 
side-seams. He objected to the recommen&tion 
given in the September number of the WBST-£in> 
Gazbttb, *' to cut the top sides one inch short, to 
allow them to be put tight to the under sides, 
and then stretch down the seams when pressing 
to the required length." He had had considerable 
experience in cutting and making up this kind of 
trousers, and he beheved that putting on the top 
sides short would cause the trousers to rise up 
very much when the customer is sitting. He 
would recommend that the top sides should be 
first stretched out, and then sewn on smoothly to 
the undersides. Some general conversation then 
arose on the subject, which drifted into the 
subject of corpulent men's trousers, and here a 
distinct division of opinion was manifested ; some 
gentlemen declaring that for increased size at 
waist, a part, say one-half of the disproportion, 
must be added in front of the fall Une, and the 
remaining half at side ; others affirmed as strongly 
that no portion of the increased width should be 
added in front of the fall line, but one-half at the 
side, and the remaining half at the seat, whilst 
both parties concurred that increased height of 
front must be given. 

The exceedmg usefulness of these meetings was 
manifested, and in a manner that we have pre- 
viously remarked that is often not so much in 
the discussion of the subject immediately before 
the society, as in the reference to other sabjects 
which they directly lead to. Now, here was a 
subject in which all the members present had a 
direct interest in having correct ideas, and yet it 
was proved that the most diverse opinions existed. 
As it was dear that both sides could not be 
correct, here was an evident occasion to test them, 
and the readiness to do so was shown by the 
subjects given for the next month, which were all 
concerning trousers. 

On Tuesday, the 17th ult., Mr. Bae read a 
paper entitled " An Historical Beview of National 
Oostumes, Ancient and Modem," to an attentive 
and interested audience. This paper has been 
kindly handed to us for publication, so that it 
does not require further notice. 

On Tuesday, December 31st, Mr. J. Q, Boberts 
drafted a system for cutting Tunics, which he 
explained generally, and aiterwards illustrated 
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bj pattisg a skdeton on one of the memben 
which he had out and baisted to demonstrate 
the practical effect of the sjetem. Varioiis en- 
quiries were made and snggeetioM thrown out 
which were interesting and useful, bnt which 
were equally difftcult to condensate and report. 
Frequently many pertinent enquiries are made 
and yaluable hints elicited, but as these partake 
so much of the conversational form they are 
exceedingly difficult to reproduce in print. 

We haye much pleasure in announcing the 
following subjects for February : — Tuesday, Feb. 
4th, Annual Dimnxb; 11th, Mr. Bingham, 
'< Self-raiying Test system;" 18th, Mr. Odom, 
on " Trousers ; " 26th, Mr. J. G. Koberte, « The 
new Patrol Jacdcet." 



Bomi^'B Annual ^xnmr. 

The 2Srd Axmiversary Dinner of the aboye 
society will be held at the society's rooms, Union 
Tavern, Air Street, Begent Street, on Tuesday 
evening, February 4th, 1873. Tickets four shil- 
lings each, may be obtained of the Stewards, 
Committee, or Secretary, Mr. F. Frewett, 7, 
Piccadilly. 



^laties d €aBinmtB. 

PLATE L 

LxvEBT Plate. — CoaehmerCs Great CoaU.^' 
We have been requested by several of our patrons 
to pnblish an illustration of Coachmen's Great 
Ooats. We have complied with their request 
the more readily, because we think that the 
expressed wishes of our clients often convey a 
want which others feel, bnt which they will not 
trouble themselves to write about. We have 
given front and back views of this style, so as to 
convey as accurate ideas on the subject as we are . 
able. The first is a back view of a coachman, 
wearing a blue great coat, drab breeches, and 
top-boots: we viosh our readers to particularly 
observe that this style is much more fashionable, 
or '' the go," as coachmen term it, than the style 
shown on the other figure, wearing a drab great 
ooat^ breeches, and gaiters. We need scarcely 
add, except for the information of our young 
students, that when breeches are to be worn with 
top-boobi, they must be out about three inches 
longer than when worn with gaiters. Coach- 
men's great coats are made of l>ox cloth, either 
blue, brown, or drab color, according to the 



family livery or taste — they are cut long at the 
waist. The full length for a medium hei^t is 
45 inches The neck must be cut high, as they are 
alwiiys worn buttoned up to the top; a work- 
man's wrinkle is to cut the lefbneck a seam lower 
than the right, as by this means they can easier 
be made to button up clean at the neck. There 
are flaps in the waist-seam, with pockets under : 
a ticket-pocket in the right side, and a breast- 
pocket inside the left. There are six buttons up 
the front, two at hips, and two at bottom of 
skirts; it is considered by some regulation to 
place two buttons in the middle of the plaits, but 
they are better omitted, as they are annoying to 
the coachman when seated. The edges must be 
double stitched : and it is very requisite that the 
seams should be laid on, and double stitched — in 
these days of sewing machines, this is not a 
difficult nor a too expensive matter. The sleeves 
must be without cuffs, and have at least four rows 
of stitching at the hands. The two principal 
things to be observed are that these coats must 
button clean up the front and neck, and have 
ease at the hips, so, that they do not rise up when 
the wearer is seated. 

PLATE IL 

We have selected this illustration with the 
view of shewing, a style of coat that is being worn 
by many gendemen who are tired of the style of 
morning ooat, buttoning two or three holes. It 
has foor holes and buttons up front ; buttons at 
the third hole, the top one serving for a flower, 
and has a step about one inch wide, and that and 
the collar ends dumped. A cuff is either put on 
or formed by two rows of stitching. Not only 
do these gentlemen desire a change of style, but 
also a different material to the elastics which they 
have been wearing so long; so they have returned 
to thmr old favorite, the melton. We have made up 
several, and it would seem as if meltons were comi^ 
in again. The edges are double stitched, and 
the skirt is round^ at bottom. The vest has a 
collar, buttons high, is of the same material as 
the coat, and the ^ges are finished in the same 
style. 

The pleasing figure of a lady graces our plate, 
but simply for the purpose of shewing the style 
of jacket whieh she is wearing. It is made of 
black velvet, and trimmed with sable or otter. 
The same style of jacket may be made up in 
cloth, with velvet trimming ; or in a more inex- 
pensive style still, of coating or angola, trimmed 
with braid. In number 115 we gave a system 
for cutting these jackets, so we fed assured that 
this illustration and remarks, combined with the 
system, will suffice the wants and wishes of our 
numerous friends. 
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IPIati 0f diagrams. 

Bia. 1-2 illustrate the maimer of working the 
" West End Gazette " system for low shouldered 
figures. The full lines show distinctly the chaages 
that have been made from the proportionate 
(marked with dotted lines), and are such as are 
known to all practical men as the requisite changes 
for low shouldered clients. 

Dia. 3 We are indebted to our friend Zeno 
for this curious specimen of ancient coat cutting. 
It is a full confirmation of the statements in the 
History of Cutting which we are translating for 



tihe benefit of our readers. The narrow back, 
shoolder strap, and enormous soje are certainly 
astounding. We hare precisely reprodnoed the 
original diagram, as we tiiiink otherwise our 
readers would be incredible that such a garment 
was worn fifty years ago. It is to ns both 
curious and interestiog. 

The remaining figure shows at a glance the 
whole of the principal muscles in the anterior 
part of the human body. We must refer our 
readers to the interesting Studies on Anatomy 
for full information. 



To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are detdrous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have. 



3, M. a J. DAW, 



BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods at the yery lowest prices, and solicit a 
trial order from the subscribers of the West End Qazette. Special advantages are offered 
as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10, with an additional 

2^ per Cent, on parcels above that amount. 

All parcels are seht off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending bj the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 



Black Doeskins from 8s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. 

Ditto Supers 5s. 6d. to 16s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60 in. Woaded Black Super, at 98., and 

Woaded Black Doeskins, at 4s. 6d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FUTURE FAVORS. 



NOTICE.— A Pattern Card of useful Trowserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. will be 
ready by 10th February. This card will be found very useful to Tailors having a demand 
for Cheap Tbowsers, and will be sent post-fbeb on application. Please send early. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILOR'S TRIMMINGS. 

Cheques^ Banker^s Draft, or P. 0, O.y must be enclosed tmih each order. P. 0* 0. 

payable at Blandford Sbreetj W. 

TO T-A-ILOK/S.-I^Oie/ JDX&FCD&.AJLI. 

A Genuine FIRST-CLASS TRADE, in one of the Best Suburbs of LONDON. 
PROFITS OVER £900 A" YEAR.-RENT LOW. 

Apply, JAMES COOKE, Woollen Warehouse, 172, Edgware Boad, W. 
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WitBt'€nb (&viitiit Sssiemof Cutting. 

TUNICS. 

Till the last few years it was a rare exception 
for the general practitioner to have to deal with 
Military Clothing ; that particnlar branch of the 
trade being confined to a few well-known London 
firms who made a speciality of it. The embodi- 
ment of our Volunteer Army was the means of 
extending this line of business, and diffusing it 
moro generally throughout the trade, so that it 
has now become an absolute necessity for any one 
accepting a situation to be able to execute a 
Military outfit if required. We therefore consider 
our system would not be perfect or complete 
unless we laid before our students the process by 
which the West-End System is made available 
for the production of Tunics, &c. 

Dia, 1, Directions for Drafting the BacJc.-^ 
Mark ^m A to B one-third of the natural waist 
length, firom B to C 1 in. less than one-sixth of 
the breast measure (this inch is deducted because 
a military figure is erect, and also the stand 
collar is higher than for an ordinary coA), to D 
tiie waist length, and to K the full length ; from 
A to F one-sixth of the breast measure, to Q 
I in., and cnnre from A to G for top of back. 
Square B to H 1| in. more than one-tbird of 
breasty mark up firom H to I for top of side- seam 
about l|in., and from I to J for width of back 
Bcye 1^ in., curving it slightly firom I to J as 
diagram. D to E 1^ in., draft shoulder and 
side-seam, and complete the back. 



Dia. 2, the Forepart. — Square with the back at 
point C ; draw the line L K J, and at the waist 
draw the line P O M N W. At L mark from C 
one-half the breast measure (9), at K two-thirds 
(12), and at J the full breast (18). Square the 
line L M by C L. From M to one-sixth of 
the breast (3) ; from to P one-quarter of the 
waist measure. Square the perpendicular line P D 
by O P. Form the side-seam as shown on the 
diagram, bringing in the back so that D (Dio. 1) 
may rest on the line P D, allowing a trifle of 
spring at the bottom. Square with G K, mark 
the line K B; mark from K to S one-third of 
natural wabt length, and firom K to B one-half of 
that quantity. From S to G one-third of the 
breast (6), and firom B to E two-thirds of the 
breast (12). Square the line E by B K, and also 
the line G A F. From G to E one-sixth of breast 
and I inch (3|), and square E D with E G. Lay 
the back with the point A resting on the line G F, 
the shoulder neck .point on the line E D, and 
point B of the back touching the line E ; mark 
the shoulder-seam, dropping it about half-an-inch 
at the scye point Mark the scye firom I, touch- 
ing the line L K through the point B to shoulder- 
seam. From M to N take out one-twelfth of 
breast (1|), and form side body from L through 
M to Z, and from L through N to Z. From J to 
V two inches and a half to three inches according 
to amount of wadding required; fi:t>m the back- 
seam at D to W one inch more than waist measure, 
closing the points M N; from F to T one inch less 
than one-third of breast (5). Shape the neck as 
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shown on diagram ; from A to U the measure of 
neck, 7| inches. Form the front from U through 
V and W to bottom of forepart. Make length of 
front from J, one inch longer than the distance 
from C to D (Dia. 1), or to measurement, and 
strike the waist-seam, hollowing it one inch at Z. 
Dia, 3, to Draft the Sleeve. — Draw a perpen- 
dicular line B E. Mark from B to C one inch 
less than two-thirds of the breast measure (11 
inches), including the width of back. To D the 
length of elbow, and to £ the full length of sleeve. 
Make D a centre, and cast the curve from E to F. 
Draw the line C K square with C D. Draw the 
oblique line from B to £ half-an-inch more than 
the scje measure. Divide the distance at I, and 
square to J one-sixth of the scje measure. 
Draw the line K G parallel with the line B E. 
Mark from F to H the width of cuif required ; 
now place the angle of the square at H, with the 
right arm of the square intercepting D at elbow, 
and draw the line H G ; form the sleeve head bj 
drawing the curve from B J to £, hollow the 
fore-arm one inch. The elbow to measurement, 
and draft the hind-arm seam as illustrated. 

r 

Dia. 4, Shirt — O O represents the edge of 
material. Square the line O C by O O. Mea- 
sure the waist-seam of forepart, add quantity for 
fullness an4 mark from O to C the quantity. 
Mark from C to D 2|| inches, place the side-seam 
in a closing position on line O D, and draft the 
plait to run in a line with the side-seam as 
shown on the diagram. O to O is the length of 
the garment, less the length of back ; and from 
D to E equal to O O. 



(Translated from the German of Klemm, 
by E. B. Giles.) 

(Continued from page 11, Vol XII}. 

The Art of Cutting, speaking in relation to tho 
form of garments, was gradually *' improved" to 
such a degree at the end of the last century as 
to become quite an abortion ; scarcely anything 
remained of the shoulder breadth, and the height 
of the side-seam point was scarcely an inch from 
the base of the scye. The tailors had as little 
taste and idea of beanty as their customers, for 



they endeavoured to realize the most foolish ideas 
of the latter with regard to style. Powder, 
pomade, pigtails and wigs, breeches and buckle 
shoes, were worn all together. 

In what horribly-shaped coats and trousers did 
the fops of those days walk about: dress coats, 
whose short foreparts consisted of a Email band 
fastened with two buttons at the chest, and whose 
skirts began at the shoulder-blades and ended in 
a point at the ancle ; add to that a miserably- 
shaped breeches, with yellow-topped boots, and 
never-to^be-forgotten neck-cloths which mounted 
up to the ears, also parricidal collars which almost 
stuck in the eyes — all these, composed of the 
colors of a harlequin, formed the dress of that 
period. In the following years, when a better 
taste began to prevail, there was published in 
Paris some excellent caricatures, which depicted 
the absence of good taste in the previous period 
in a very droll manner, I have in my possession 
some engravings of this kind of 1806. One can 
scarcely look at them without being ready to burst 
with laughter. Naturally the dress of the ladies 
of that period was no less foolish than the gentle- 
men's in every respect. After the ladies had 
imitated the ancient Koman costume, they 
changed their idea, and dressed themselves in the 
transparent clothes of the ancient Greeks — that 
is to say, they went half naked. 

That in Germany they followed and closely 
imitated the French in these laughable fashions, 
so as not to be behind the fashion, may be readily 
conceived. The German '* Journal of Luxury 
and Fashion," published in the year 1791, shows 
amongst the other laughable curiosities of that 
time, ** the newest style of gentlemen's dress," 
which might well serve as a scarecrow. The dress 
coat has the forepart comer rounded off, and so 
short that the bottom button sits in the middle of 
the chest, whilst the skirt descends in a point to 
the calves, and the banyan collar mounts up to 
the ears. It is easy to conclude that the horrible 
form uf this caricature was not in the slightest 
degree arranged according to the form of the 
human body. 

The tailor had done his utmost that this crea- 
ture should serve as a model for the journal of 
fashions. Luckily the waistcoat of this suit fell 
down to the hips ; still, by degrees it also was so 
shortened about the veat 1800 that it scarcely 
reached to the middle of the chest, which lelt 
only room for two or three buttons to fasten it 
when it was left open above as the fashion re- 
quired. The trousers, or, rather, the breeches, 
had kept increasing in length so that they nuw 
reached down to the ankle, and upward to under 
the arm, so that luckily they covered the body 
which was left free by both coat and vest. 
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Had the tailors been in possession of a trne 
system of cutting, or positive mathematical rules, 
or at least known how to measure the most im- 
portant dimensions of the body, instead of merelj 
taking the width and length of a garment with a 
needleful of thread, or a stripe of paper, it would 
scarcely have be^n possible for them to cut so 
contrary to the proportions of the human form. 
But so it sufficed for every caprice of fashion, and 
every little change of the form to upset the whole 
affair, and to disarrange the basis of the cut, 
which bad been arranged with much care. 

So unimportant and peculiar weie the changes 
in the principal form, such as the width over the 
chest, the length of the waist, and many others, 
that they disappeared often as much by accident 
as by premeditation, and many foolish blunders 
of cutters had often the luck to be taken as some- 
thing new by others, and to become the fashion. 

So varied were the form and cut in various 
manners — rash and foolish as if the inventors 
lived in a madhouse, and published them for the 
inmates — there was no firm groundwork, no 
arranged system of cutting, no consideration of 
the form of the body, and its natural movements, 
much less of beauty and good taste. And so it 
went on until, under Napoleon I., there appeared 
a revolution in dress, and in the art of cutting. 
Still the idea of beauty had no part in the matter, 
for the type of costumes gives the impression that 
all the world had become soldiers; as the coats and 
vests had quite a military cut. Still, of scientific 
principles was there not the least mention. All 
art depended on blind imitation ; long, half long, 
and short waists changed nearly every month. 
Only the universal introduction of long pantaloons 
even into the German army, and the abolition of 
the glaring distinctions in dress, are memorable 
features of that remarkable period. 

{To be amtUued) 



labour anir WSinQtB. 

The relations of Labour and Capital generally 
are in a very disturbed state. On the one hand 
we see labour becoming daily more aggressive, 
demanding a larger share of the employer's profit; 
on the other hand we see masters resisting and 
combining to resist the workmen's demands. 
Immediately that one demand is conceded 
another is urged^ so it appears that some time 
will elapse before these two forces will return to 
their normal state. 

It IB not my intention to consider whether — as 
nrged by tbe workmen — ^masters hare undue 
profits, or — as stated by the masters — that large 
capital has to be employed and that profit is 



limited by compel ition, so that they only receive a 
fair return for the use and risk of a large capital. 

What I wish to point out is, that another 
demand for increased wages or time will probably 
be made by the journeymen tailors, and that 
consequent disputes, strife, and mutual sufferitag 
will not be averted, but hastened, by denuncia- 
tions of the tyranny or cupidity of employers or 
the imputation of ignorance and incapacity to the 
workmen. Circumstances which are beyond the 
control of both parties are moving unceasingly on ; 
the wise will foresee and endeavour to be prepared 
for them, the foolish will profess to despise and be 
overwhelmed by them. 

The question immediately before us is, Can we 
by calmly and impartially examining the facts as 
they exist, suggest some means by which strife 
may be averted and consequent suffering pre- 
vented ? Some reflection on this subject has sug- 
gested to my mind a practical means by which 
these impending disputes might be anticipated 
and probably prevented. It will be necessary to 
state some general considerations for the better 
explanation of my subject before I treat it more 
minutely. 

It is within most of our memories that builders' 
workmen received 6d. an hour and worked ten 
hours a-day, making 60 hours a week; now 
they are receiving 9d. an hour for a day of nine 
hours, and work only 52^ hours a week. It may 
be asked. What has this to do with tailors? and 
I should answer, It has a great deal to do with 
them — as I will presently ^low. A rise in the 
price of provisions caused by a scarcity and an 
increased demand was the reason urged in justi- 
fication of the demand for increased wages by the 
building trades. Other trades followed the ex- 
ample set them, and so by increasing the cost of 
production have materially heightened the cost of 
articles. Now these continual strikes and increase 
of wages have not only rtlatively lowered the price 
of that labour which has not participated in the 
rise, but has actually lowered it by diminishing 
the value of the earnings, consequently our work- 
men were justified, and even forced^ by these cir- 
cumstances to endeavour to place their earnings 
on a relative equality. 

The way which the London journeymen tailors 
took to adjust their wages was most unfortunate. 
A legitimate cause for an increase of wages had 
occurred, and would no doubt have been granted; 
but another anomaly or grievance existed, that of 
an uncertain and unequal time-log, as not only 
has each town its own log, but each trade in a 
town has often its special time-log. Both masters 
and men were equally desirous to firame a general 
time-log, and meetings were held for that puipose 
by a committee of masters and men. Unfortu- 
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natelj, I say, the demands for increased wages 
and increased time were urged at the same time. 
The men were undoubtedly logically right in 
asserting that the time that was occupied in mak- 
ing a garment was a question apart from the price 
paid per hour ; but practically the masters were 
right in resisting a second demand for increased 
wages under the guise of increased time. Another 
misfortune for the London men was, they did not 
consider themselves free to treat separately with 
the London masters because they were supported 
by the Amalgamated Society, so the Manchester 
log was presented and attempted to be enforced, 
but the time reckoned was so excessive to what 
had been paid in London that the masters were 
forced to refuse to accept it On the other hand, 
as this log had been forced on the Manchester 
employers by the Northern men, they could not 
admit its injustice. To understand this clearly 
we must remember that several of the large em- 
ployers had risen the wages to 7d. an hour, whilst 
only 5d. per hour was paid in Manchester, nearly 
50 per cent. less. There is no reason per se why 
less wages should be paid per hour in Manchester 
that I am aware, everything being equally dear 
except house rent, so no doubt some equivalent 
was given in the shape of extra time. No doubt 
the question of a log will again be brought for- 
ward in London as soon as the effects of the late 
strife have ceased to influence the minds of both 
parties. I have been thinking that a few observa- 
tions on a Log» who should make it and how it 
should be made, might be useful, before this sub- 
ject enters into the arena of personal or party 
strife. 

(7b be continued) 



By John New. 

{l^esident of the London Anthropometrical Society.) 

{Continued from page 11.) 

When the opposite conformation takes place, 
such as a wide chest, hollow back, short neck, and 
reclining position, cut the back half-an-inch on the 
half-back more narrow ; then take the forepart, 
lower the balance line that formed the top of side 
body and front of scye half-an-inch, lower the 
Bcye a little, and bring it more forward, and make 
the breast wider in proportion. The scye may 
be opened a little more by making the side-seam 
less round. This may be considered rather an 
extreme outline, although the principle is correct ; 
but greater extremes must be avoided, otherwise 
you may fit such deformities too well. No true 



artist would be guilty of such an error, but I have 
known many who would be at the utmost trouble 
to do so. For instance, if they had a little round- 
ness of shoulder to deal with, they would fit it as 
though it were intended as a bandage, and, instead 
of hiding it as much as possible, would make it 
ridiculously conspicuous. This must be avoided 
by varying as little as possible from the common 
proportions ; and when those peculiar conforma- 
tions of the spine are properly understood, you 
will be in possession of the principal cause of all 
disproportions that cannot be well treated by good 
measurement. 

Admeasurement —It may in truth be said that 
all measures are more or less uncertain, except 
length and breadth, when not taken by practical 
men. To those who know how to take and make 
proper use of them, they form in themselves the 
whole theory of cutting a coat, and nothing is 
more simple than to show how they are taken, all 
the difficulty being in taking them properly, and 
to know how to make proper use of them. One 
thing, however, is certain regarding admeasure- 
ments, that they form the most uncertain start 
for young beginners. Indeed, I have found from 
long experience that in the hands of non-practical 
men they are the veritable \Vill-o'-the-Wisp, 
generally leading them into a labyrinth of misfits 
and alterations — for learners there is nothing so 
certain as to take all distances from the angle of 
a square. Your own practice and experience in 
this matter is the only proper school. Admeasure- 
ments must be practised by degrees and grafted 
upon some correct basis, then their utility is as 
guides resulting from experience — the mode of 
making-up, and the more or less elasticity of the 
material used — on all the different bearings of the 
coat: without this knowledge of their bearing 
they become worse than useless, for they must 
mislead. 

McAUerCs School. — This school cut rather a 
crooked forepart, the shoulder-seam, fore-back, 
and fore-part rather round ; by placing them in a 
closing position at the neck, and measuring from 
the top of the back over the shoulder to the 
bottom of scye, they would be found to measure 
two inches less than the length wanted, and to 
make up for this the collar is often cut five inches 
longer than the neck; the neck on the hollow 
part of the gorge, and within two inches of the 
shoulder-seam, is stretched full two inches on 
each side, and the collar is sewed on without any 
apparent fulness; the scye is also stretched until 
it almost forms a straight line, when made up 
properly the fit is unexceptional. But if made 
in the ordinary way nothing could }^q more un- 
sightly; the distance from the top of the back 
would be too short, one could not move his arm, 
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and the neck -would be as if some one pulled jou 
tighUj by the collar. The greatest fault of this 
style of coat is this, that it is much easier to cut 
the shoulder in that manner than to get men eo 
make up the coat properly when cut. This, 
perhaps, is an extreme case, but in treating of 
admeasurements all these peculiarities of making 
must be calculated. 

As a general rule, however, our dress and frock 
coats will take from two to three inches of collar, 
according to the more or less upright position* of 
the wearer ; the scye, too, must be well stretched 
in front of arm-hole in putting in the sleeve. 
When the fabric will not bear stretching the 
gorge must be cut longer and the scye larger. 
When admeasurements are taken it should be 
over a good fitting coat when buttoned; the 
natural length of waist is found opposite the bend 
forward in the abdomen ; take a third of half the 
breast-measure, and place the given distance at 
the waist from the back-seam, the end of the tape 
towards the right side body of the waist-seam. 
See the star on the side bodies, mark the distance, 
place the end of the tape on the mark, bring it 
in front of scye over the gorge to top of back-* 
seam ; take a parallel one over side-seam, begin- 
ning and ending at the same points, then from 
the mark at waist to top of side-piece, and from 
the same to bottom of forepart scye ; then place 
the end of the tape on top of back to bottom of 
back-scye, and then to bottom of scye on a 
parallel over the shoulder, beginning at the same 
points, and as many more as may be proper for 
your purpose : this is the only limit for them. 

The Pans School of Cutting. — As great stress 
is frequently laid on the difference between the 
Puis and London schools of cutting, it may not 
perhaps be out of place here to make a few re- 
marks upon the subject. We admit there is a 
little difference, but that is more formal than 
material — the same being found in coats be- 
tween private trade and all kinds of military uni- 
forms. The Paris school follows the military 
style in private clothing more closely than the 
London school ; that is, they produce a longer 
back upwards to get a wider back and a wider 
breast ; the scye, as a matter of course, is not so 
wide, because it comes more on the arm; the 
gorge is cut straighter, and a little more balance 
is given in front ; this, again, is reduced by taking 
a y under the breast, habit fashion-* and this 
sums up the difference between them. 

W. E. Walke}^8 System.— (T^ovaEusy-To 
those unacquainted with practical cutting of 
trousers it appears very easy to make a good cut. 
Many have been at the trade all their lifetime 
and never could cut their own trousers properly ; 
this arose entirely ftom the want of getting 



proper outlines to start from, and still believing 
the art of cutting one so easy and simple, but it 
only becomes so when certain principles are fully 
understood. Economical housewives often try 
their hands on this unwhisperable garment, but 
with yerj little success. Practical men however, 
find more difficulty in giving satisfaction in this 
nether garment than perhaps any other in the 
trade, and the cause is obvious ; — every one has 
some peculiar whim of his own about his trousers : 
some will have them very tight, others must have 
them quite loose ; again, you cannot make them 
too high upwards to suit the taste of some persons. 
The most certain way, however, to give satis- 
faction in this garment, is to be particular in 
measuring to get at nothing where fae similes are 
wanted. Again, you cannot take the width of the 
fork by measuring it in that part. This must be 
decided by the hip measure in all sizes, and made 
in correct proportion to that measure. To get a 
good easy-fitting trousers is a material point, but 
great attention must be paid to the shape of the 
side-seam at the hip. The shape of any size 
trousers requires little or no modification at the 
fork, whether it be for a stooping, reclining, or 
upright figure, the modification must take place 
upwards. When men stand very upright, hollow 
and small in the waist compared with their hip 
measure, it will be necessary to alter the balance 
by bringing the hollow part of side-seam to a 
point before you reach the hip, and rounding it 
gradually off upwards, and what you take off at 
the side add behind at the waist. All very large 
sizes must have a very hollow side -seam, and 
their relative position on the hip will be alike for 
top and underside. The same may be said of 
very small sizes, and they may be cut almost 
straight on the side-seam. The shape of the leg 
from above the knee downwards, has so much 
sameness that they require no separate descrip- 
tion ; but it may be remarked, that if the trousers 
are cut on a proper balance upwards they can be 
made any shape at bottom, and will sit on the 
boot without any dragging ; but if not cut on a 
proper balance, whatever trouble you may take 
in strapping and forming the bottom, they will 
never sit in an easy form. 

(To be continttedj 



WixnUx (&oob^. 



The Winter stock of woollen goods is now ready 
at all the drapers. Although there are no re- 
markable novelties to notice, still there are suffi- 
cient varieties to attract attention and merit 
notice. We are forced to observe the continual 
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rise in the price of all kinds of goods, and this 
winter is no exception ; in trouserings there is an 
advance of 3d. a yard, in worsted coatings it 
Taries from Is. to 2s. a yard, in other six-quarter 
goods it varies from 6d. to Is., but these quota- 
tions do not cover the advance, for there is a 
general deterioration in quality equal to the 
advance in price. The most prevailing style in 
trouserings is a small double check, composed of 
two different coloured checks interlacing and 
crossing each other, such as a blue and black, 
brown and blue, crimson and black, &;c., these 
form a stylish range which will be much worn. 
Small lines is the next favourite pattern, the line 
being broken up like a line of chain, these also 
admit of a variety of colorings being introduced 
to contrast and harmonize with each other. 
Worsted coatings are again to the fore. It is 
difficult to describe the particular makes and 
patterns as their name is legion, and each tailor 
must judge what is best suitable to his trade ; so 
it will be sufficient to state that worsted coat- 
ings will again be made up in great quantities 
this winter for coats and vests. Some endeavour 
has been made to re-introduce cashmeres for 
vestings, but they have only partially succeeded. 
For great coats, soft wool goods are still the most 
favoured, such as Sardinians, Elysians, &c. Some 
slight novelty is the elastic twill with woollen 
back, they are of various colours, such as grey, 
brown, &;c , and they will make no doubt a stylish 
overcoat. In suitings we have seen some chaste 
designs, principally in cheviot ; these were 
checks on light drab or grey grounds, and broken 
drab and lavender checks. A novelty in these is 
a check homespun, which makes a really stylish 
Boit. 



^atbring m n jfine %xt 

From the realization 6f Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden of their nakedness, covering for 
the body has been a subject of greater or less 
importance to the human race. The first effect 
of the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
was the awakening to the fact of the necessity of 
invention to produce raiment. In searching for 
the origin of clothing one cannot commence at an 
earlier period than the days of our first parents ; 
and that the aprons of leaves their ingenuity in- 
Tented were not pleasing to their Maker may be 
inferred from Genesis iii., 21st verse : f' Unto 
Adam also, and nnto Eve his wife, did the Lord 
God make coats of skin and clothe them." Thus 
authentic information is given of the first gar- 
ments ever worn, and the development of cos- 



tumes can be traced from those crude ages to the 
importance with which the subject is invested at 
the present time. The original idea of a dwelling 
was a structure of logs or turf, or stone, tight 
enough to keep out cold and storms. In cover- 
ing the body the first effort was to use tlie skins 
of animals, no other object being in the mind 
than the protection of the vital parts. As civili- 
zation progressed, special coverings for the head, 
neck, legs, and feet were contrived, and caltivated 
ingenuity harmonized those parts of dress, and 
made them correspond in appropriateness and 
beauty. In this way costumes were adopted, and 
modes and fashions became prevalent. No man 
who is interested in extending his influence can 
afford to be indifferent to his appearance. In 
securing the confidence of those whose opinion is 
important, a small circumstance may turn the 
scale and influence fortune. Carelessness and a 
want of neatness in personage invariably indicate 
an entire lack of that methodical exactness so 
essential to the accomplishment of all pursuits in 
Hfe ; while on the other hand, a display of order 
and taste is a pledge that these excellent qualities 
extend to business transactions and penetrate the 
character. A worn and shabby coat is not a 
badge of prosperity, and there is no person of 
whom the world is more shy than an nnsuccessful 
man. << My reception of a man at his first visit," 
said a French diplomatist, *' depends upon his 
coat; at his second it may depend upon his 
brains." It is an old proverb that " it is not the 
cowl that makes the monk," nor is it the dress 
that makes the gentleman ; yet, as the monk is 
known by his cowl, so is the refinement which 
characterizes the gentleman shown by his costume. 
Not only the broad distinction between the sloven 
and the dandy is decided by dress, but those finer 
shades of differences proving an habitual care that 
will safely avoid the one without becoming the 
other. It has been said that a tailor can make a 
man^ and it is granted that he can greatly change 
the outward style of one. All must concede that 
the tailor of the past and the tailor of the present 
are vastly different personages. Formerly a man 
only required expertness with the needle to make 
him eligible for the business. A little room 
wherein to measure customers and cut the cloih 
they brought was all that was necessary to form 
a first-class establishment; and more frequently 
he had no settled place at all, but with his im- 
plements travelled among the people, performing 
his labour at their houses. Now, to be successful, 
the tailor must combine financial, artistic, and 
mechanical ability. Obliged to keep constantly 
on hand an ample stock of goods to suit the most 
fastidious taste, he must be a connoisseur of ma^ 
terial, and able to select and buy with discretion. 
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When his customers lack proper judgment he 
mast be a suffident artist in his business to decide 
at a glance the most appropriate style and colour 
for them, and combine skill so thoroughly with 
his mechanical ability that they unite in creating 
garments of ease and elegance. Daily coming in 
contact with people of different degrees of educa- 
tion, it is an essential requisite that the tailor be 
a man of cultivation, well informed, and not only 
understand himself but comprehend others. For 
a long time the feeling was prevalent that tailor- 
ing was rather an inferior trade. Greater 
enlightenment and enlargement of ideas have to a 
considerable extent counteracted this impression. 
Many are yet inclined to dispute that ait and 
science have anything to do with mechanics; but 
their relationship can easily be defined. Hooker 
says, *' Science makes known the principles on 
which it buildeth ; Art in general will be found 
to depend on practice.'' The theory ^ thereforey of 
measurement hy which a coat is cut and made to 
curve in graceful lines to the body, is science ; the 
practice^ taste, and judgment which makes a per- 
fect cutter is an art ; and the more tailors compre- 
hend the science of tJieir calling, and practice it, 
the more artistic will their work become. — Linthi- 
cum's Journal. 



PLATE I. 

The Deputy-Lieutenant's costume which we 
have represented on this plate, is a type of our 
old military costumes. It is a dress which every 
cutter is expected to have some knowledge of, 
as he may be called upon to cut one at any 
moment; besides, our experience proves that it 
often goyems a wavering customer's decision and 
gains his confidence, when the tailor can show a 
plate of the garment, and explain what he will 
require. The coat is of scarlet cloth, with white 
casdmere turn back ; the collar and cuffs are of 
velvet and embroidered, ten buttons are placed on 
each fronts in pairs; epaulettes are placed on the 
shoulders, badges are placed on the epaulettes 
and on bottom of skirt — they are, a rose for Eng- 
and, a shamrock for Ireland, and a thistle for 
Scotland. The trousers are of blue doeskin, with 
a sOrer lace stripe on the side. A cocked hat, 
with plume, and sword is also worn. We have 
given a complete model of a deputy-lieutenant's 
coat in our plate of diagrams ; it may be relied 



upon for its correctness, as an order has just been 
executed that was cut from it. 

PLATE 2. 

The taste for aquatics is undoubtedly on the 
increase amongst English gentlemen, and it is one 
which we hope will extend, for it is a healthful 
pursuit in the pure air, and besides it expands 
the chest and develops the muscles. As tailors, 
we have to observe these pursuits so as to be able 
to cater properly for our customers, and so supply 
their wants to their satisfaction. A very favourite 
jacket for seaside and boating wear, is shown on 
our first figure. It is a simple lounge>jacket, 
buttoning down the front with three buttons, and 
the top one when desired. The reason why this 
arrangement has been so favoured, is that it 
enables the wearer to dispense with a vest during 
the extremely warm weather. The material is 
either blue flannel, or, more generally, blue serge 
or cheviot. If of either of the latter, the seams 
should be machine* stitched on the outside, to 
prevent their rising up when wetted, the 
edges are double stitched; patch pockets are 
placed on the skirt and left breast. A seam is 
made in the back, so as to slightly hollow the 
waist, and leave a slit five inches long. The 
trousers are of white flannel, the side-seam is 
lapped, and the other seams are all sewn down, 
to prevent their rising up after they are washed. 
Another style of jacket is shown on tbe other 
figure ; it is double-breasted, and when it is made 
of similar materials to the single-breasted one, the 
pockets are put in with welts; when made of 
blue pilot, the pockets should be covered with 
flaps. The trousers and vest are of the same 
material as the coat ; the trousers should be cut 
full, but not 60 large as a sailor's trousers. The 
buttons are of two or four hole, black ivory ; and 
two buttons arc placed at the hand. 



Dlas. 1-4 illustrates the West-End Gazette 
System for Tunics. 

Dias. 7-13 are a model of a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant's coat, such as represented on our plates 
of costumes. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Sobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO,, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R E ET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

■ ■ ■ - ■■ ■■-■■ - ■ - ■ - ■ 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 

J. M. a J. DAW, 

BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods for the Summer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10, and an additional 2| per Cent, on parcels above 

that amount. 

All parcels are sent off witliin two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

On the first of July, will be ready, a bundle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4s. per yard. 
These goods will be found very useful for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, fir8t-<:lass 
manufacture, good weight, and thoroughly damped. As arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This card will be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbousbbs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbbb. 
Tailors requiring them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 7s. ; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 98. 6d., manufactured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 48. 9d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THE I.OWBST PBIOBS. 

Cheques, Bcmker*$ Drafts, or P. 0. 0., must be eneloted with each order. P, 0. O, 

payable at Bland/ord Street, W. 
[8] 
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By B. I. 

TO THE XDITOB OF THB "^WE8T-BND OAZKTTB." 

Sm, — Ab I imderstand several of yoar oorre- 
Bpondents have requested joa to publish a good 
Cassock Vest System, I have great pleasure in 
forwarding you one for publication in the Society's 
Gazkttb. I used it with great success for several 
years in a business where there was a large 
clerical connection, and use it still, so I can con- 
fidently recommend it. 

I am, yours respectfully, 

B. I. 

The measures are 36 B, 33 W, 15| neck, and 
26 length. It is worked by division of the breast 
measure. 

Dia. 1. Make an irregular square as 000, two 
inches more than the breast measure (20) ; mark 
from to A one third (6) ; to B one half (9) ; 
mark from to C half an inch more than one- 
sixth (3^). Draw a square line from A, and 
make A to D one inch more than one third (7) ; 
square with 00, draw BB,' to M one half 00 
(10), and draw a straight line through as M. 
Now on back mark to F one inch, F to G 
one-sixth (3), and draw top of back from be- 
tween 0, and F to G. From top of back to H 
one-sixth (3); and draw H to I one inch more 
than one-third (7). From to X two inches 
more than breast measure (20) ; sweep shoulder 
from G, the same width as back; draft scye 
through D, lowering the scye half an inch below 
BB, and continue up to I ; C to L one-third (6) ; 
G to K half an indi more than one-sixth (3^). 
Make a centre, and sweep from C to K ; now 
make B a centre, and sweep frt>m S to 8, half an 
inch higher than the curve G K (SS is l^ inches 
each side for collar); now form the neck from 
C to S, through the curve B K to S, and on to K; 
the object of rising the neck as the curve B K is 



to keep the vest well up to the collar, as it is 
very objectionable to have a space there ; curve 
the lappel from opposite B to top one and a- 
half inches, and place the top hole through. I 
need scarcely say that the front is made up with 
a fly ; draw your back seam gradually from H to 
1^ at 0, and make the vest to size at the side 
seam. If the vest is for a bellied man, I take 
out a fish running with the welt ; if for a full- 
chested man, the left forepart must be drawn in 
or a fish taken out in front. 

The Collar (Dia. 4) is drawn two inches wide 
to the length required ; on the bottom edge take 
off three quarters of an inch in front and half an 
inch at back, and form the front to shape as 
diagram. 



(Bib ^rmj^es anb VtBt ^s^tems. 

By EoNos. 

Dkab Sib, — I have sent you diagrams of vest 
and breeches systems, published more than fifty- 
six years ago, so that your subscribers might see 
what was thought adnurable at that period by the 
pioneers in the art of cutting. If it will serve 
your purpose you can insert it when convenient. 
I have abridged the prolixity of the author, and 
have only given a few points to enable any one 
so disposed to work out the systems, and to 
enable your subscribers to see that the author 
was on the road to success at that early period. 

Yours respectlully, 

Egnos. 

Dia. 3. Measures, the top of thigh 12, waist 
19, seat 21. To form the breeches 1 to 2 edge 
of cassimere, and length of breeches. Make 3 a 
pivot, and cast from 2 to 4 ; cast the length of 
leg seam from 5; hollow ont two inches at 5. 
Then mark side seam from 1 to 2 ; mark at 6 
one-third of top thigh measure for fall seam 
line. From 1 mark naif size of waist ; draw a 
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line from 6 to that point ; make the top of leg 
^eam a pivot, and cast the height of seat. The 
waist-hand is cat to the width required, and the 
hollowings of side seams make the garters. 

But if jou were to cut hreeches for a hellied 
person, saj 21 waist, instead of 19, jou must 
find how much he is out of proportion. For 
example, deduct a ninth of top of thigh (1 J inches) 
from line for fall — seam as at 7, that heing the 
proportionate size of half waist before the round 
of hip is made, viz. from 1 to 7 for a proportionate 
person. The line for fall seam is 1| inches more 
than half the waist, which will prove the same in 
all sizes. Having by these means proved how 
much the person is out of proportion, you must 
add that beyond the fall line, which will be one 
inch in this case. See the roulette line in diagram. 
The author directs that the front of waist-band be 
cut to run with the fall seam, except when they 
rise above the belly, then they should slope from 
top to the protuberance; and also see that the 
top of fall seam does not run to a point when 
closed. 

P.S. — Our forefathers wore their breeches 
about four inches below the knee, generally with 
buckle garter. 

Dia. 2. Measure — 18 breast, 16^ waist, 25 
length. Draw the line to proceed from as usual ; 
next mark the length of vest 25, deducting the 
width of top of back (in this case it is 2^ inches). 
Then mark on paper or cutting-board the whole 
length 25, as at 3. Then mark 4^ inches from 
line to proceed from as at 4. Then square across 
from 3 to 9. Then make 4 your pivot, and cast 
a curve from 1 for shoulder seam. Then mark 
on that line 4^ for the shoulder point, make the 
width of shoulder 5 inches. Then make 1 a 
pivot, and cast a circular line for gorge, and drop 
it from centre to front. See diagram. Then 
mark from 5 to 6, one-fourth 4|, and draw a 
line square across, from 6 to back seam ; then 
draw a line half way between 5 and 6, and mark 
on it one-third, 6 inches for front of scye. Then 
mark from 6 two-thirds (12) for side-seams; 
draw a line from that point, square with line 6 
to bottom, as in diagram (designated by the 
author the waist of person). The scye is obtained 
by fourths and thirds. Make a mark as at 7, 
also the same distance one-third as at 8 ; make 
7 your radius, and cast from 8 to side seam to 
complete the bottom of vest. 

To form the Back, Make the width across at 
6 bnd 3 to back seam 19 inches respectively. 
Take out the hollow at side seam, 1| inches. 
Make the asterisk at bottom of ude seam your 
pivot, and cast a circular line from neck point of 
fore-part to 10 on back seam, which gives the 
leng^ of back (same as described by your cor- 



respondent Husband Baird. See Wbst-End 
Gazette for April, 1870) ; mark on that line the 
width of back, 2| indies. Then measure down 
on back seam one-third, 6 inches as at 11 ; make 
10 a pivot and cast a circular line straight across 
one-fourth, 4^ ; then mark the shoulder seam 
and back scye from the given points, which com- 
pletes the back. 

For a vest for the abnormal figure you must 
ascertain how much he is out of proportion. For 
example, the size of breast is 18 inches, the waist 
18^, you find the hollow li ; there is therefore 
a projection of 2 inches, and allowing one for 
buttons, you must draw your line to proceed from 
3 inches from edge of cloth. See Diagram. It 
will be advisable to mark the height of projection 
when measuring the length of vest. All the 
points are obtained as for the normal figure. 



(TranslAted from the GormiLn of Kiiinnff, by E. B. Giles.) 

(ConHmued/rom poffe 19.) 

Lastly, there arrived a more glorious time for 
the art of cutting when the uncertain fumbling 
about without groundwork or system disappeared. 
But if the attempts in the first twenty yean of 
this century did not succeed in placing cutting 
on a sound basis, still it awoke general attention 
and made an opening for further efforts which 
effected greater results. The literature of the 
tailoring trade was in a sad position in Germany 
until the year 1786, when the first work appeared; 
it was written and published by Albert Druesslein 
under the title of " Practical Guidance and In- 
struction for Apprentices and Journeymen Tailors," 
and it treated on the then known slight principles 
of cutting. StiU it made these more generally 
known. What these principles were we have 
previously related. 

Further traces of our trade literature are found 
in the year 1786, when the first German journal 
of fashions appeared, which we have already 
quoted ; it was entitled " The Journal of Luxury 
and Fashion,'' and was published in W>imar. 
The fashion of gentlemen's dress was but slightly 
treated on ; as to instruction in cutting, there was 
not the least mention. Still lesa could the German 
tailors profit by the London and Parisian fashion 
journals. A glance through the journals of fashion 
which appeared until 1828 is very instructive; 
not less so is a glance at the '* Universal Journal 
of Fashions," wmch appeared in Leipzig in 1798, 
and of which I possess more than a hundr^ 
volumes. 

In the year 1788 appeared a translation of 
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"The Tailors' Art," bj Gkrsault, published in 
Paris in 1764; it was pabUshed bj Reimer, of 
Berlin, under the title '< The Art of the Tailors' 
Trade, Leather Breeches Catting, &o., with 18 
engravings." These engravings were simple oat- 
lines of the garments of that period ; the applica- 
tion and division of the principal measures were 
drawn by the rock of eje. The work also^treated 
reaUj on trade usages and precepts, such as we 
have already spoken about; still the taking of 
measures was thoroughly handled, and the whole 
was a welcome appearance to the tailors of that 
time, who had not the least conception of 
systematic cutting. 

In France, and also in England, the literature 
of our trade was in no better position. The oldest 
French works on cutting, similar to that of 
Grarsault, aided but little the elevation of onr art ; 
they were the manuscript writings of Benist- 
Boulay in Paris, in 1716 ; that of Degay in 1720, 
and of BoUin in 1734, fliter which followed that 
of Garsault in 1764, which we have already men- 
tioned, and the German translation in 1788. 

We must here notice, as particularly worthy of 
remark, that the first and oldest work which 
treated upon the art of cutting on mathematical 
principles was published in Seville in 1619, by 
Christopher Serrana ; its title was " The Geometry 
of the Art of Cutting." The oldest French fashion 
journal is the ''Mercure Oalante," dedicated to the 
Dauphin with the permission of Louis XIV. ; it 
was published in 1677^ gave information about 
Paris fiashions, and, but very seldom, pictorial 
illustrations. 

The harvest time of French fashion literature, 
which also, by translations, &c., instructed the 
German tailors, began only in the nineteenth 
century. Already, in the first years of this cen- 
tury there appeared in Paris various joamals of 
gentlemen's fashions, in which the changes of 
fashion were explained. Mens, de la M^engere 
founded the first, named ^^ Modes Parisiennes.** 
It was nearly ten years before this journal obtained 
a circuladon amongst tailors, and then it had only 
several hundred subscribers. About twenty years 
after the commencement of this century, and after 
the discovery of the geometrical art of cutting, 
Messrs. Fontaine and Compaing founded in Pans 
a real trade journal of fashion, entitled '' BuUetin 
indieatif dea Modes" afterwards ^^MusSe des 
Modes** and the ^* Journal des Taitteurs** in which 
were given plates of fashion and diagrams of gar- 
ments, sometimes of the natural size and some- 
times reduced. 

Soon afterwards followed a great number of 
these journals, some of which continue up to the 
present time : they were " Le Miroir^* " UEsia- 
fstte des Modes/* <« Lanterns Magique** « Tk^oris 



de VArt du TaiUtur^ " Journal des Marehand^ 
TaiUeurs;' ''UEUgant;* «'X« Lion,** "Z« Soleil** 
" L*Observateur des Modes,** " Le Parisien,** "Les 
Quatres Saisins,** *' Fashion Theorie,'* and '' Le 
Progr^** of which we shall have more to say 
presently. What effect this literature had in 
elevating our trade in Germany, by means of 
translations, we shall presentiy see. We shall 
now turn to the development of the geometrical 
art of cutting, and the appearance of our trade 
literature in Germany. 

After the appearance of the above quoted work 
of Garsault in 1788, there elapsed a long time 
before there appeared any new literary contri- 
bution to our trade. It was not till the year 
1804, when there appeared in Leipzig a similar 
work : it was a translation from the Fnglish, and 
was entitied '' Complete Instructions for Tailors," 
the accompanying diagrams, however, only gave 
drawings in outline, that is, without any geome- 
trical positions or lines, so that they only gave an 
idea of the style of cut to beginners, and could 
not be of much service to them unless they had 
artistic eyes and a talent for free hand-drawing. 
A real system of cutting did not yet exist ; at the 
furthest they could only give instructions to pro- 
duce certain patterns in outline, and some trade 
principles which they had discovered more by 
chance than reflection. 

A year later — that is, about 1805 — there was 
published at Baumgartner's Library at Leipzig, 
but without any date, a translation from a work 
published in London by Fuyer and James Bonnet, 
Court tailors, entitled "A Complete Handbook 
for Gentlemen and Ladies' Tailors, with 3 folio 
engravings." It discussed freely taste in dress 
and the fashion of men's clothing at that time, 
and also of the unskilfulness of tailors in cutting, 
without the authors themselves giving any better 
instructions in taking measures and cutting. 
They only gave outlines of garments, and that on 
a reduced scale. One can scarcely conceive why 
the authors did not draw the diagrams to the full 
size, which would have made their work ten 
times more valuable to their readers. 

(7b 66 contimttd,) 



^\t .^rt jof Cutting. 

By John Nrw. 

(JPrwdent of the London Anthropometrical Society.) 

( Continued from page 2 1 .) 
DR. H. WAMPEN»S SYSTEM. 

In all systems for constructing models in our 
art, if they have been otherwise of any good in 
some respects, I have found the breast measure 
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always divided in 36 parte, and 30 of Uiese taken 
as the size of the waist. These two numbers, 
36 : 30, are a ratio, which is qaite identical with 
the breast measure to the size of the waist of a 
proportionate haman body, which invariably, as a 
proportionate body, must have a height of 56 
such parts as mentioned, reckoned from the bone 
of the neck to the commencement of the heel of 
the boot. But all our system -builders took this 
ratio, 36 : 30, as proportionate numbers, and laid 
it down as a basis and sufficient in their systems, 
without taking the height of the body, 56, into con- 
sideration, although the incorrectness of so doing 
was prominent and clear. In that single instance 
I go with them, viz., to take as well that ratio, 
36 : 30, breast measure to the size of the waist ; 
but at the same time I must have 56 : 36 the 
height of the body to the breast of it, but the 
farmer we go the more we differ from each 
other. 

It is an acknowledged principle with tailors, 
that a man, standing five feet eight inches high, 
to be proportionate should measure thirty-six 
inches round the chest ; and as five feet eight is 
the middle or common height of man, so are 
thirty-six inches round the chest considered by 
tailors to be the common breadth. This size they 
call proportionate, in consequence of one-half of it 
being used to find the depth, as well as the 
breadth pointo of the coat. In this way tailors 
have used themselves to the finding of the pro- 
portions of the human body within a square, or 
the equivalent of a square, regulated by the 
width of the chest ; that is, they take one-half of 
whatever a man measures round his chest, and 
form a four-sided figure, each of whose sides is 
equal to this half of the chest measure. From 
this practice of finding the proportion of a coat for 
a man of five feet eight inches high by the half 
of a thirty-six inch breast measure, there has 
arisen a very false principle, which is, that be- 
cause from a breast measure of thirty-six the 
proportions of a coat for a man of five feet eight 
inches high, may be found; consequently £rom 
the breast measure of a man, in any case, may be 
found the proportions of a coat, which conclusion 
is pregnant with complete nonsense, and the folly 
of which will be easily discovered by one moment's 
consideration. If thirty-six inches be the pro- 
portionate breast measure for finding the depth 
points of a coat for a man of five feet eight inches 
high, and this five feet eight inch man mea- 
sure round the chest more or less than thirty-six 
inches, his breast measure would be incorrect in 
finding the depth pointe ; therefore we have a right 
to know by what measure we should find them. 
The way to do this] will be to find out what pro- 
portion this thirty-six inch breast measure bears 



to this five feet eight man. Five feet eight are 
sixty-eight inches ; and as we find the length 
pointe as well as the breadth pointe of our coat 
by the one-half of this thirty-six inch breast 
measure, we must take into calculation double the 
proportionate breast measure, which wiU make 
seventy -two inches ; that is, twice thirty-six are 
seventy-two. If we now take sixty-eight from 
seventy-two, there will be four inches remaining, 
which four inches will be the difference between 
the height and the proportionate breast measure. 
Now, if we again examine what proportion these 
four inches bear to the height of the man, we 
shall find it to be one seventeenth ; that is, four 
inches are one seventeenth of sixty-eight ; which 
four inches, if you add to sixty-eight, will make 
seventy-two. Consequently, if you want to know 
what would be a proportionate breast measure for 
any man, all you have to do is to ascertain what 
his height is, and a portion equal to one-seven- 
teenth of his height added to bis height, will give 
his proportionate breast measure by dividing the 
whole by two. 

These remarks are necessarily crude and in- 
complete. .1 have only attempted in these obser- 
vations to show that the progress made in the 
science of cutting has been mere experimentalizing, 
and that no author has produced a work so com- 
prehensive in conception, so minute in detail, and 
upon such an accurate basis, as Dr. Wampen. 



labour an& ^Stages. 

( Continued from page 20 ) 

It is generally agreed that both masters and men 
equally desire to make a general time-log. If we 
admit this we are far from having settled the 
matter, for behind this agreement &ere are cer^ 
tain difficulties and dissensions which we cannot 
overcome by concealment, glossing over, avoiding 
or denial. For if the masters and men simply 
wished to arrange the time occupied in making 
certain garmente, this should be a very simple 
matter. It is really no use denying that the men 
do not simply want a rearrangement of time but 
an increase of time; for what man would be 
satisfied with any new Log if it did not increase 
his earnings. The cause which impels men to 
ask for a general log is not simply that they want 
to know definitely how much will be paid for 
certain garments, but that they hope and believe 
that a new log would allow more time for the 
making of garmente and so increase their earn- 
ings, for practically each workman in a shop can 
easily know the wages paid by asking either the 
foreman or an older workman. 

The masters, on the contrary, state that it 
does not take more time to make a garment now 
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than when ihej were on the board, bat really it 
occapies leas time, for the men of the present daj 
pat in lees sewing; let the men, saj they, increase 
the wages at the slop shops and we will increase 
onr prices also, for now we pay for making and 
trimming a garment nearly as much as a similar 
garment can be bought for at a show shop ; again 
we see that workmen are going more than ever 
into the manofiEtctaring of clothes and leaving the 
workshops; a man buys a machine, employs a 
couple of women to sew, a man to baste and press, 
and with his own labour to arrange and superin- 
tend, he manu&ctures at a price with which 
private workshops cannot compete, and which is 
taken advantage of by cheap shops to the great 
injary of private trades, for many gentlemen have 
morning and tweed suits and trousers made in 
these places, and their finer clothes by private 
tailors; add to this the increased cost of goods 
and it can be easily conceived why we are willing 
to arrange a time-log but not to make an in- 
creased time-log. 

We are thus bronght face to face with the 
difficulties under which both parties labour, the 
workmen who see that their earnings are much 
less than workmen of other trades which require 
less skiU, whilst the necessaries of life are con- 
tinually increasing in price, and the masters who 
have to contend against such competition and 
increased cost of goods ; we can now form some 
idea why the men want a log which increases the 
time, and the masters, a log which arranges but 
does not increase the time. 

I come now to the question. Who should make 
the Log t Perhaps before attempting to answer 
this query I had better determine the place 
where it must be made. It is evident to me that 
a general time-log must be made in London, for 
whilst the London masters would decline to 
accept a log made by a provincial town, the pro- 
vincud masters would willingly act upon a log 
agreed to in the metropolis. Should tho log be 
arranged by the London masters ? certainly not, 
ibr if it were made by the masters alone, it would 
not be accepted by the men, whether it were just 
or not» but the probabilities are that it would not 
be fiedr, because self-interest often influences and 
controls the thoughts and actions of men un- 
known to themselves. The same objections 
apply to the actions of the men alone, for no log 
of their making would be accepted, except under 
compulsion, and with the purpose of abolishing it 
at the first opportunity ; well then, should it be 
the act of masters and men t I reply, this has 
already been tried and failed. It appeared to me 
at the time the committees were sitting in 
London to be attempts of one party or the other 
to over-reach its antagonist, those who showed 



the most persistence gained the advantage; we 
all know in what a sad fiasco it ended. But are 
there then no men to be found who have know- 
ledge and integrity, who have no interest in 
increasing or diminishing the rate of wages, but a 
direct personal interest in adjusting them on a 
fair and equitable scale ? I say, yes, there are 
such men, and they are to be found amongst the 
foremen tailors of London. 

{To be cofUinuedJ) 



By J. Rae. 

Mb. Chaibhan & Geittlbmen, — My object in 
this paper will be to review one of the most impor- 
tant subjects at the present time; one which affects 
the pockets of every individual, and occupies tho 
attention of politicians and the mercantile com- 
munity in general. I do not intend, this evening, 
to devote my attention specially to our own trade, 
but to embrace a wider range, and take the 
actions of Trades' Unions into account, and their 
effects ; but before we draw any definite conclu- 
sions, let us look at the present prosperity of the 
trade of the country, as shown us by the Monthly 
Beports, and according to the revenue returns, 
we find our position better than it has been for 
years ; but then this prosperity is no new thing, 
for we find that this fiuctuation gradually comes 
upon us every ten years or so ; but when things 
look so very prosperous, this enemy, the originator 
of strikes, creeps in, disturbs the whole equi- 
librium of our dreams, brings us back again to 
a lower level, and to many a level of pauperism, 
if not actual starvation and death. We may say 
now that trade is good, and the operatives who 
are willing to work may have plenty to do. Our 
unions are not so full, nor our out-door relief so 
great. Now we look upon such a combination of 
circumstances with a thrill of joy, yet we cannot 
shut our ears to that nasty grating sound so con- 
tinually rising to the surface, that causes a pang 
of disappointment, for as sure as we begin to feel 
our position, comes the word strike. We may 
well pause with horror, for that word carries with 
it the thoughts of being sent downwards, for sel- 
dom do we find that we go higher by such means, 
for if we look at it individually, as it may affect 
those who may have to share the misfortune of 
being out, and count its cost, what is the result ? 
Can any one who will take that course say to me, 
that strikes are worth their cost. Suppose a man 
earns 30s. a-week, and is on strike for two 
months, he will lose £12, and few working men 
have that sum to throw to the wind without re- 
sorting to such means as selling or pawning their 
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farniture, or liying upon one or two meals fewer 
a-day; and hy the latter means health is lost, 
which to a working man is as monej. But taking 
onlj the loss of this £12 it is clear that until the 
extra wages he ohtains hj a successful strike has 
amounted to more than that sum, he must regard 
himself as a loser. Now supposing he gains 28. 
a-week, that will make a difference to him at the 
end of the year, provided he is fully employed, of 
104s. In two years of constant employment, a 
gain of 208s., or £10 8s. So you see that if a 
two months' strike wins 2s. a week, it will be far 
into the third year of regular work before he 
receives back his £12. And then we have another 
loss to count, which is sure to be attendant on the 
other — the loss of furniture, health and strength, 
as well as the mere weekly wages ; and if the 
strike should not be gained and he has to com- 
mence work again at his old pay, or even less, 
his loss is permanent ; there is no prospect left of 
redeeming his position, his hard earned savings 
that furnished his home have gone to the pawn- 
shop, and his family has increased, all entailing 
extra expenses upon him, causing increased 
misery, more anxiety, and far less domestic com- 
fort and happiness. But, again, some will say 
when there is a strike, there is some relief 
supplied to those on strike. What is it as com- 
pensation for the loss? We will say they 
subscribe 10s. to each man on strike, which 
sometimes is the weekly allowance given by some 
trades' societies, and, to put the best face upon it, 
we will say he has saved sufficient to place another 
10s. from his own savings to his allowance, and 
we find that in this case his loss is £8 instead of 
£12, as in the previous calculation ; and even then 
the 2s. extra will not yield to him any profit till 
after 80 weeks' constant work. Again, we must 
ask ourselves another question — ^Where has this 
10s. allowance come from ? It must come from 
the weekly earnings of those who are at work, 
as every 2s. levy a man has to pay for a strike in 
whatever trade it may be, entails a loss to him 
of 10s. for this two months, or in other words, 
a loss of about three days' work during that time. 
If the employer was to be guilty of causing the 
men to lose so much time as that without some 
good reason, they would soon strike against him ; 
but in the other case it seems different — it be- 
comes a pleasure, and one which I think few 
working men at the present time can afford. 
Now we will grant that one particular trade gets 
ft rise in wages of, say, 20 per cent., and we find 
^here b more than a corresponding rise put upon 
the article produced by that particular trade, vary- 
ing from 25 to 30 per cent., and sometimes even 
more than that, as in the case of the high price 
of coals during the past winter, and even the 



present time. It did not end in merely giving 
the miner his 20 per cent, extra for his labour, 
and charging the consumer the difference. No, 
it was the putting the per centage upon the 
labour, and upon the coals produced as fruits of 
that labour, that raised the price, although I do 
not agree with the system of taking such ad- 
vantages of making money out of strike emer- 
gencies. But if we look at it in this light, which 
IS the most common-sense view of the case, we 
may ask, ''Where is the benefit; and who are 
the parties that suffer? Is it not the workmen 
of the country?" It is entirely by their own 
acts that they are in their present position ; and 
by their acts we have to put up with the present 
high prices of the general commodities, which may 
be reckoned as the common necessaries of life and 
household and domestic comfort. In proof, I 
only ask you to look at the question in a practical 
manner. As you are all aware this is reckoned 
the richest country in the world, yet we only 
possess a limited amount of capital, and as the 
capitalist is the mainstay of the country, it is 
absolutely necessary that he should have the 
option of raising or lowering prices according to 
the demands of the market, and according as 
prices rise or fall, regulate the wages at a per 
centage of the selling prices, by such means it 
would place the operative in a better position 
in relation to supply and demand ; he would then 
see more clearly the necessity of- working accord- 
ing as the market dictated, and allow the em- 
ployer to compete with foreign markets. 

(To be continued,) 



PLATE L 

We have much pleasure in submitting to the 
notice of our patrons some carefully execsuted 
designs of fashionable winter overcoats. If we 
take the Frock Great Coat, as shown on both 
plates, and regard it attentively, we shall readily 
perceive the style which b there embodied, and 
which it is necessary for every tailor to bear in 
mind when cutting. Many cutters that we know, 
who are very clever in fitting, acknowledge that 
they have the greatest difficulty in perceiving and 
imitating different styles ; the explanation of this 
is, that they have devoted great attention to fit, 
and but little to style, conceiving that style was 
due to individual taste — and that inborn, not 
acquired; so they have lamented a deficiency 
instead of attempting to remedy it by observation 
and study. To cultivate this taste, is our object 
in drawing the attention of our readers to the 
garment before us. The governing idea is to 
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prodace breadth, or an appearance of breadth^ 
npwardsy and to gradaall j £minish it downwards, 
not in a straight line but carved —that Ib to saj, 
it must be hollowed at the waist and roanded at 
the hips, and the skirt must rather curre in* 
wards than spring outwards. To effect this, the 
back is cut broad, and the back sc^e also, 
the distance between the back buttons rather 
small : this is to aid in giving an appearance of 
width upwards, and also to lengthen the side- 
seam, which, if the buttons were wide apart, 
would give the figure a broad and dumpy appear- 
ance. To prove this, which appears a trifling 
matter, let our reader draw two backs in the 
different styles, and he will be convinced of the 
justness of our observations; many cutters pay 
but little attention to the cut of their skirts, 
although they considerably affect the style of the 
garment. In the first place, the front of the 
skirt must exactly fit the forepart to nearly 
the side body-seam, then it must gradually 
sprinff 1| to 2 inches ; the forepart is, of course, 
stretcned slightly at the hips, and then | in 
fullness is sufficient to give a little roundness 
to the hips ; the plait is then made to run with 
the side-seam, ludf-an-inch round put on, and 
pressed in, so that the plait curves inwards; 
equal care must be taken to avoid the opposite 
extreme— of plaits opening behind, than which 
nothing is more unsightly. Now let us look at 
fig. 1, and observe that, although it is resting on 
the right foot, throwing the left hip up, from the 
scye, there is the curve of the outline which de- 
fines the hollow of the waist and the roundness of 
the hips, and yet curves inwards towards the 
bottom. Let the reader now place himself before 
the glass, with an old-fashioned frock on, and he 
will see that the skirt will form a straight line 
from the hip to the bottom, where it forms quite 
an angle, and gives a squareness instead of a 
roundness to the figure. 

We have selectcNi the Frock Great Coat for our 
first illustration, as it will be much more worn 
this winter than last, although undoubtedly the 
Chesterfield will still be in favour. For a pro- 
portionate figure the waist should be cut 19, 
and the skirt 39 to 40 inches long. This was 
the fiishionable length last winter, and will be the 
general one this. The length, as shown on 
the front view, fig. 2, pi. 2, is correct, as the 
back view is rather short. 

The second figure shows a fashionable double- 
breasted Chesterfield, there are four buttons up 
front, one of which is in the turn ; there are two 
pockets in the sb'rts, with flaps to go in or out ; 
a breast-pocket, with welt, is placed outside the 
left breast, and one inside the right ; the edges 
are bound with doth to matdb, or braided. Some 



houses leave the sleeves plain, to distinguish these 
ooats from great-coats ; others form cul& with the 
same material as the edges. The sleeves are cut 
ample, but not excessively wide, at bottom — 13 
inches wide being a moderate quantity. The 
collar is covered with velvet. We would call 
special attention to the graceful style of front and 
general form which this illustration presents. 

PLATE 2. 

We have endeavoured to stodiously preserve 
the style which we have just described. The 
backs of these coats may be so made as to form 
a small plait between the shoulders, as they are 
not intended for close-fitting garments, this gives 
an opportunity to define the waist and keep it 
close at bottom, and still retain that contour which 
our drawing so excellently shows. These coats 
come well down to the knees, and run from 38 to 
40 inches. A slit is left in the back-seam nine 
inches long. 

We will now draw attention to the front view 
of the Frock Great Coat. Our first remark is 
that it must have a bold front (the one before us 
would, to our taste, be perfection if the break was 
a shade smaller) ; suflicient round must be left on 
the forepart, and a lapel cut three inches 
wide at bottom, four in the middle, and the top 
in proportion to produce this. There are three 
holes to button, and one or two placed in 
the turn, according to teste; it is indifferent 
whether or not these holes are equidistant with 
the lower ones. A cuff five inches wide is 
formed with the binding, and two holes and 
buttons added. The edges are bound with velvet 
a quarter of an inch wide. The buttons are 
made by covering rings with velvet, and then 
pricking a small circular piece of same cloth 
as the coat in the hollow of the ring. . The 
collar is particularly worthy of remark, for there 
is something novel in the cape-form, the front 
ends arc broader than usual, and the back curves 
outwards, which is eppecially well drawn on the 
other figure. 

The materials principally offered and selected 
for overcoats are elysians and soft- wooled materials 
of a similar kind. 



Dias. 1 and 4 is a System for cutting Cassock 
Vests, which we have no doubt will be most 
useful to any who require it 

Djas. 2 and 3 are old systems, which we 
publish as curiosities, and studies for those who 
wish to compare the works of our predecessors 
with those of the present day. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & UW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, 'ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &o. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO,, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R E ET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to hare, 

J. M. ft J. DAW» 

BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering ererj description of Woollen Goods lor the Sammer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Oeut. diaoonnt od all parcels np to £10, and an additional 2^ per Oent. on parcels above 

that amount. 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

On the first of July, will be ready, a handle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4s. per yard. 
These goods will be found very nseM for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, first-class 
manufacture, good weight, and thoroughly damped. As arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to 38. 6d. This card will be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbousebs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbbb. 
Tsdlors requirmg them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 7s.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 98. Bd., manufactured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 4s. 9d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THE XiOWEST FBIOES. 

Cheques^ Banker^ 8 Drafts^ or P. 0. 0., must he enclosed with each order. P. 0. 0. 

payable at Blandford Street^ W. 
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WitBi'(&nb (Sajefte Sssltm for ^j^abies' 

Ladies' jackets at this season of the year form 
an important part of some trades, so we have 
determined to place at the disposal of our readers 
a well- tested sjstem to cat them. 

Directions for Measuring, — ^First, from nape of 
neck to natural waist, 14. Care should he taken 
when defining the waist, as tailors generaUj have 
a tendency to take this measure too long ; then to 
bottom of skirt, 2^ ; width of back, 6^ ; to elbow 
18 ; full length to wrist, 28. Chest, taken over 
the follest part of the bosom, 33 ; waist, taken 
tightlj, 24; side body measure, taken from 
bottom of scye to the hollow of the waist in a line 
with the natural waist, 7. Shoulder measure: 
Place the tape at about one-third the natural 
waist length down the centre of back, carry it 
over the shoulder to the front of scye and under 
the arm back again to the starting point, 24. 
This measure must be taken without any undue 
pressure. Take two-thirds of this measure 
equal to 16 to form a scale to draft the garment 
in lieu of the breast measure. We have preferred 
using a proportion of the shoulder to form a scale 
to using a breast measure, because a more or less 
fuU bust would influence the size, of the other 
parts without there being any difference in the 
size of shoulders. 

Diagram 1. — ^The Back. — ^Draw the line A D 
the length* of the natural waist (14) ; mark up 
from D to C 7 inches the side body measure. 
From A to B one-third of the natural waist length 
(4|). B to C the remaining quantity. Draw 
the line A F square with A D one-sixth 
of scale (2|). From F to G three-quarters of 
an inch curve from A to G for top of back. 
From B to K one-third or one-twelfth (6|) or to 
measure taken. H to 1 1| inches; curve the 
back scye outwards from 1 three-eighths of an 
inch. The width of back at waist one inch or to 
taste ; draft shoulders and side-seams and complete 



the back. For this style the back is cut without 
a centre seam, so the back skirt must be cut 
separately and sewn on at the waist. From D to 
J remainder of length taken ; J to E 3| inches ; 
from E to L 12 in^es : D to K three times the 
width of bottom back, and then add plait as per 
diagram. Observe, D to E should be on the 
crease edge. This arrangement is to form a box 
plait according to the present style. 

Dia. 2.— The Forepart.— Draw the line F J X 
and square the horizontal J C by J X the width 
of the breast measure (16^); make the centre of 
back parallel with the chest line ; now place the 
back point C on the horizontal line C J. Mark 
from C to L half the scale (8) to K two-thirds of 
scale (10|); square L M by L J half an inch 
more than measure taken (7|); from the bottom 
of back to O half the waist measure (6). Take 
out from I to Z one inch, and draw the side-seam 
from H to Z the same length as H to I, as diagram. 
Form the side body seam from L to O the same 
length as from L to M. From K to S one-third 
of the natural waist length (4|); from S to G 
one-third of scale (5^) ; divide the distance K S 
at B; mark up from E to the line 1, 2, two- 
thirds of scale (10|) ; square the line G F by G 
K and S V with S k, from G to E one- 
fourth of scale (4) ; square the line E D by E G. 
Lay the back with the point A resting on the line 
F G, the shoulder neck point on the line E D, 
and point B of the back couching the line 1, 2 ; 
mark the shoulder-seam, dropping it half an inch 
at the scye point ; mark the scye from H through 
L about three-eighths below the line L K, inter- 
secting K and R to shoulder-seam ; draft from R to 
shouloer-point quite straight so as to give breadth 
of shoulder. Mark up from the line S U to T half 
an inch ; now form the neck from A through T 
to U. The distance from T to U is one inch, J 
to V 2J inches. Draw the line from U through 
V; now make V to W 1| inches more than C to 
D (diagram 1). At about the centre of K V, and 
3 inches below K J, draw the front curve of the 
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fish at chest ; now measure trom ^7 to X, D to 
I, Z O, and M N, 1^ inches more <ihan the waist 
measare (13j|), or else close the side and side 
body seams and make the waist 1^ inches more 
than waist measure : the remainder will form the 
fish from X to N, which in this case is 2| inches. 
For the fullness of the skirt make from O to F 
2 inches and from 5 to 6 8 inches, and draw the 
lines from O through F to 5 and from M through 
F to 6. As a guide for the run of the plait make 
a line from G through Z, and make the distance 
from Z to 7 the same as K to L (dia. 1). The 
length of front from W to 3 must be 3| inches 
shorter than from Z to 7 ; from M to 6 and O to 
5 2 inches less than Z to 7. Add on lappel to 
taste, making the front of skirt to run with the 
front line V W 3. The Z to W is the waist line 
and might be cut through and the skirt added. 

The Sleeve (dia. 3). — Draw the line A D, mark 
from A to B the width of back, from A to C one 
inch less than two- thirds of scale (10§) ; A to D, 
the elbow, continue to E the full length ; mark 
from C to K half the scje measure ; then draw the 
oblique line 6 K, divide line B K at I, I to J 
one-twelfth of scale form the sleeve top from B 
through J to K. Square K G by K C; mark 
from G to E the width of cuff; place one arm of 
the square at the elbow and the other at E, and 
draw E G ; hollow forearm, and add on round at 
elbow to taste or measure. 



HUSBAND BAIRD'S TROUSERS SYSTEM. 

TO THB BDITOB OF THB " WSST-BND GAZKTTB " 

St. Ives, Hunts. 
Sir, — I am exceedingly pleased with Husband 
Baird's Trousers System (No 108) ; but there is 
one point I cannot quite understand, and which I 
think is left unexplained in most systems. From 
fork to top is about 10 inches ; but suppose it to 
be 12, 13, or even 14, which is often the case, 
and especially so in Uie country, the seat line 
from .F through j^ would then appear very 
crooked, and very much inside W. An expla- 
nation will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 

H. Wkston. 

P.S. — I am very pleased with Wbst-End 
Gazbttb Coat System, and should like to see the 
Chesterfield before the winter comes on. 



courteous letter. In reference to the point at 
issue as stated above, the deviation to make, is to 
raise the point of intersection for forming the seat 
three-eighths of an inch fur every inch beyond ten 
inches upcome ; for 2 inches, | ; for 4 inches, 
1^, that is added to the one-tiiird from K to Y 
Dia. 3, Wkst-End Gazette No. 108 

To elucidate this point with all possible clear- 
ness, I have drawn Dia. 5. 

1st. The present draft is drawn to the follow- 
ing measure:— 40, 30, 30, 36, 23, 17, 17 from 
C to 6, on the line C D 6 inches, one-third of 
seat ; measure for the intersection point to form 
the seat for 10 inches upcome. 

2nd. From C to E on the line C D 7^ inches, 
^ and 1^ inches, for the intersection point to 
form the seat, for 14 inches upcome. 

3rd. Bemarks on the foregoing. As a general 
role in trousers fitting, I think all cutters wiU 
endorse my statement when I say that it is the 
balance of the undersides that is wanted to be 
correct to produce a good fit. As a general rule, 
also, men who have their trousers with an upcome 
of 14 inches will also want more angle length 
from # to #• The position of the customer will 
effect the balance of the undersides considerably. 
For instance, if the customer stoops, or for riding 
trousers, or hard working men's trousers, all will 
want the trousers cut crooked, more angle length 
from # to #, and what is given at this part taken 
away behind, and the opposite operation for erect 
and extra erect men If you are uncertain re- 
specting the true position of your customer, the 
better plan is to keep as near to the proportionate 
draft as possible. 

[In reply to Mr. Weston's expressed desire to 
see the Wbbt-End Gazette Chesterfield System, 
we beg to inform him that it was published in 
No. 124, October, 1872.— En. W. E. G] 



HUSBAND BAIRD*S REPLY. 

Mb. EnrroR, — 1 have very great pleasure in 
complying with the request of my friend, Mr. 
Weston, and at the same time thank him for his 



MR. W. H. SMITH'S GOAT SYSTEM. 

to the BDITOB OF THE *' WEST -END GAZETTB.*' 

Glasgow. 

Dear Sir, — ^Having frequently used the Coat 
System by Mr. W. H. Smith, which was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of August, 1869, I think 
it due to that gentleman that my feeble testimony 
to the value of his system should, with your per- 
mission^ be made known through your valuable 
journal. I have had the opportunity recently of 
testing the real worth of the production in its 
application to two of the rarest extremes in 
figure ; one an elderly gentleman, an M.P., who 
measures 24 inches breast, and 24^ wais^ and 
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whose natural waist is 18|. The other, a very 
tail, thin youth fresh from Bngbj, whose breast 
is 15|| inches, waist 13j^, natural waist 18. If 
jou deem the enclosed diagram worthy a place in 
your esteemed journal, others may be induced to 
try a really safe system. I send you first the 
large Coat, which, as well as the one I will send 
shortly, was in every way satisfactory. 

To produce the Goat : — Sqaare the back line, 
A B C D from A to C the natural waist, to D the 
£E»hion, or to taste. A to B is ^^ A C. Now 
divide the space between A and B into three 
equal parts, drawing a line across for bottom of 
back scye firom E, and making a slight mark, or 
X» at F. The width of back from E is to be 
only 6^ graduated inches, (this being a large 
size); A to O is one-sixth breast 4 inches (or 
3 of the graduated scale) ; G to H is 1 inch, or 
unit of chest measure. From B the width of 
back may be one-fourth of chest, and B to I ^ 
chest, leas ^ inch which is added for round of 
blade C K is one-third of waist, and ^ inch 
added, the ^ inch being taken out at hollow of 
side waist. Draw the Hne G L; next draw a 
straight line through I K continuing upwards 
from I to M. The space I N corresponds with 
B F on the back. Square by K I N the lines 
M R, K K, II, N" N ; the distance between N an 
M being one-sixth of chest measure, M to R half 
waist, I to S one-sixth of breast, in this case N 
to O one-twelflh of breast, N to also one- 
twelfth of breast ; or, properly speaking, each of 
them ^ the distance IS. to N | inch less 
than ^ breast ; S to I for prominence of chest | 
breast. The remainder of waist to be made up 
by giving the remaining two- thirds between K K. 
Then take out a fish on the button line, and have 
the bottom edge of strap of skirt well drawn, 
in. A fish taken out of breast also between 
I and N completes the front. To find the bottom 
of forepart, sweep by R from the hollo west part 
of sidebody near E, and then take off 1 inch, 
and cuiTe the bottom as per diagram. Add also 
spring at bottom near K. Scye to be formed 
through the points L I S O and O by placing the 
line G L of back on M R of forepart, so as to 
obtain the run from shoulder seam ot back through 
O &c., and at the same time draft the neck 
from the back in that position, giving a free and 
easy curve from U to N. 

The system is easily worked by the graduated 
tapes. The small coat will, with your permission, 
be forwarded in a short time. 

I am, dear Sir^ 

Yours very truly, 

Jambs Robbbts. 



labour anb ©lages. 

{Continued from page 29.) 

To ensure that these men should be men of 
sound practical knowledge and unbiassed opinions 
they should be representative men and not self- 
elected. To accomplish this I would suggest that 
three delegates should be selected from each of 
the three foremen tailors' societies of London and 
three more from the City of London Practical 
Tailors' Society. An indispensable qualification 
for each representative should be that he had 
been a practical sewing tailor. We should thus 
have a body of twelve practical tailors prepared 
to undertake an independent inquiry and to give 
the trade the benefit of their calm investigation 
and deliberate decision. The spirit in which 
their labours should be conducted is that of strict 
justice and impartiality. They should not adopt 
any existing standard of time because it has 
generally been allowed, for it does not follow that 
because a certain time has been allowed for a 
garment by the trade that it is therefore a suffi- 
cient time, neither should they be guided by logs 
in which time simply means increased wages in 
consequence of the low price paid per hour. But 
as all committees are only mortal and conse- 
quently liable to error, their proposed log should 
be submitted to a committee of masters and a 
committee of men for their inspection, remarks, 
and suggestions, after which they should revise it 
and determine the time log. 

If an amicable arrangement is to be made 
between masters and men, masters must avoid 
stigmatizing their men, and the men refrain from 
upbraiding their employers ; especially must they 
suppress such statements as that made by a 
speaker at a late meeting, ** that if the men were 
imited they could make a demand on the masters 
of their wishes, or else ," because such ex- 
travagant utterances only excite anger or provoke 
antagonism. Especially should the men beware 
of paid agitators, as they are the bane of all 
movements. Those who have had experience of 
political, social, or religious movements are aware 
that there are always a certain number of men 
with greater talents and more zeal than their co- 
workers, who force themselves into a prominent 
position — pometimes they are arrant impostors 
and sometimes they are sincere in their advocacy; 
but a time comes when they have acquired a taste 
for public notice and applause, then they forsake 
or neglect their trade so as to become incapaci- 
tated from following it. They must live, so now 
must depend on advocacy for a livelihood, and as 
declamation of wrongs real or fancied procure the 
most popularity, they are under the necessity of 
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excitiiig their hearers, for if there were no excite- 
ment their "occupation would be gone.*' Few 
have the courage, if thej have the capacity^ to 
return to their labour. 

It is possibly but little good to attempt to 
shadow forth or to predicate the probable course 
of events ; but it seems to me that most probably 
the London masters will be induced to adopt 
definitely 7d. per hour as the standard rate ; then 
it will be wise of the Northern men to moderate 
their time and to increase their rate per hour so 
as to come nearer uniformity. 

These suggestions are now offered for the con- 
sideration of the trade; no doubt some objec- 
tions may be offered to them, but they will at 
least ventilate the subject ; and if they are only 
received in the spirit in which they are made, I 
am ardently hopeful that some good may result 
from them. 

Bow y KB* 



Strikes anb Crabes' Snbns. 

By J. Bar. 

(^Continued from page 80.) 

If such was the fixed plan of conducting the 
trades, we should be in a far better position than 
we are at present, even if the man that is now 
getting his 30s. a week, was only to be earning 
25s., he would find that the smaller sum would 
procure more real comforts than the present 30s., 
as the general commodities would not be at their 
present high price. We can all look back even 
ten years, and find that we could live better then 
with 5s. a week less than we can do now, which 
is to me a proof that my theory is right — ^that 
Strikes, which spring from the great principle of 
Trades' Unions, are not a benefit to the masses, 
for if the capitalist were to give way to the demands 
of the men whenever they ask a rise, what would 
be the result? We can only conclude that it 
would be disastrous, for as far as the operatives 
have pressed upon the capitalist, they have always 
found a general rise in the price of commodities 
upon which they depend. The capitalist will 
hold out for what is considered in the eommerdal 
world, as a just per-centage on his money ; and 
surely this proves that the pressure has been put 
upon the wrong end. Again, as a question of 
^mess, we may look at the action of the 
operative builders and masons last spring. The 
injustice was unpardonable^ as in many cases 
the employer against whom they struck, had got 
large contracts in hand which they had taken at 
a specified amount, calculated at the rate of wages 
paid to the men at the time the contract was 



sent in; but during the progress of the work 
the men demanded an increase in their pay, 
which entailed a loss to the contractor, or in other 
words, depreciated the capital he had to invest in 
the undertaking upon which he hoped to realise 
a certain per-centage. No doubt he may have a 
clause in his contract, that will relieve him to a 
certain extent so far as time is concerned, for the 
finishing of his work ; but who would like to give 
a builder a contract to build a house for £500, and 
then, when the work was done, for the contractor 
to come and say, that as the men struck, he had 
to pay them an increase in their wages, and the 
building of the house came to £540, should we 
think that a satisfactory state of matters? I 
should say far from justice, either to the con- 
tractor or the party contracted with. It would 
be better if notice was given by the men (if 
strikes are necessary) that a certain rise would 
be required on all new contracts ; the law could 
step in here and save the employer from the 
injustice of the men, in so demanding a rise of 
wages upon work that is half finished. If that 
system was thoroughly recognised by the whole 
trade, they would all count upon the rise in 
estimating for jobs, as a certain date could be 
given, so that all orders taken after that time 
should be at the increased rate. Now take the 
instance of the colliers and ironworkers in South 
Wales, and see what they have brought upon 
themselves — nothing but misery ; the loss to them 
is more than they will ever get returned to them, 
for, after all their struggle, they have gained, we 
may say, nothing, for the poor amount that was 
meted out to them from the Trades' Unions 
throughout the country was nothing in comparison 
to the loss of wages. 

(2V> be continued^) 



SDI^e IxBlarg of t^e %rt of €txttms. 

(Translated from the Qennan of Elkmic, by E. R Giles.) 

fContinuedfrom page 27.) 

A comprehensive and well written work in two 
volumes, with 14 illustrations, appeared in Dres- 
den between the years 1810 and 1811. It was 
entitled '* The Art of Cutting Men and Women's 
Clothing, by J. S. Bernhardt." It was for that 
time a very useful work, and contained a detailed 
account of the proportions of the human body, 
and the art of cutting from a calculation of the 
relation which these proportions bear to each 
other; as well as to die then used method of 
cutting by the square ; and, lastly, by the mea- 
sure taken. The style of cutting was, indeed, 
laughable; still the work proves the extended 
experience and information of the author. 
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Late in the year 1815 there waa pobliahed, in 
Fragne, a useful work for that period entitled, " A 
Method of Catting Men's Clothing/' hj J. 
Schwartz. The essential part of this work re- 
semhled one which was puhlished in Leipzig, in 
1840, by J. N. Hawlitsheck, called, '' A Quick 
Catting Chart." It was made of either linen or 
pasteboard, and had holes pierced through it for 
ereiy size. This manner of catting is, indeed, 
yerj little in use at present. This plan was no 
real teacher of catting, but was similar to many 
others, still it la not an unimportant specimen of 
the works of that time, which were generally 
sold by the pubUshers themselves, who tramped 
from town to town for that purpose. 

Nevertheless, there was already a feeling of the 
necessily of something better, and efforts were 
made to place cutting on a firmer basis. It was, 
as yet, but a blind groping about — ^a search after 
an arranged system of catting, of which only the 
slightest traces were at hand, if we will regard as 
Budi the gradual diBcoTeries made in cutting, so 
as to enable the cutter to draft the requisite form. 
The tailors of England and France, although 
they gave the &shion to the civilized world, were 
in no better position in regard to the art of cut- 
ting ; on the contrary, the cautious and thought- 
ful G^erman was more certain, for it mattered 
little to him if he took half a day longer to cut 
a coat, so that he succeeded in his object. 

Still, it is very sorrowful to see how much 
anxiety it gave to a tailor to cut a garment 
which, in some degree, should correspond with 
the body and the prevailing fashion. Many 
would spend as many hours as a skilful cutter of 
the present day, with the aid of science, would 
take minutes to cut a coat. One can very easily 
conceive how much attention and care was re- 
quired to cut a coat fifty years ago, and possibly 
tile anecdote is not a pure invention which is told 
of a worthy master tailor's wife, who always told 
her childresu to pray for their fJEither when he had 
a coat to cut. 

Lastly, there came " The (German Michel,'' who 
helped all out of the difficulty. It was a German 
master tailor in London, who in the first twenty 
years of this century invented the celebrated *' old 
thirds." It was improved partly by the inventor, 
and partly by others, so that it was very popular 
for about twenty years, when it was supplanted 
by better grounded systems of cutting. 

The first very simple little work of Michel's 
was published by Neukirk of Rale ; it was called, 
**A new and infaUihU principle of cutting^ ar- 
ranged an the newest arithmetical system, and 
calculated on the size of the human hod^/^ and 
was illustrated with three tables of proportion. 



This littie book bears no date, which was very 
common of the books then published; still, I 
think I can with certainty say that it was printed 
in the year 1818. Neukirk, the bookseUer, who 
published Michel's work only commenced busi- 
ness in 1818; still, it could scarcely have ap- 
peared later, because similar works appeared the 
same year and later in which traces of Michel's 
system are found, or in which the authors en- 
deavour to found similar systems but on different 
principles, or else they tty to improve Michel's 
system. We shall recur to these methods further. 

(7b be continuid.) 



This society, whose object is " the instruction 
of its members in the art of cutting every 
description of garment for draping the human 
form upon the most practical and scientific prin- 
ciples," commenced tiie winter season on Monday, 
September 29th, by a lecture by Mr. John New 
on " The study of external Anatomy in relation 
to Draping the Human Form." Mr. New, in 
the course of his interesting lecture, gave a lucid 
description of the various bones and muscles con- 
tained in the human body, and pointed out on 
the diagrams which were hung around the room 
their position, connection, and dependance on each 
other. He concluded by pointing out the varieties 
and beauties of the human form, as exemplified 
by th% statue of Antoninus and the model of the 
Laocoon which he exhibited to his hearers. 

Mr. Giles, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
worthy lecturer, said he was of opinion that we 
ought to recognize every effort which is made to in- 
struct us, however humble, and so much more ought 
we to appreciate instruction when it was so useful 
and so ably given. He was afraid that the students 
might be deterred from the study of anatomy by 
the mass of information which had been given them 
that evening; but he could assure them that a 
littie study would be of great service to them as 
cutters, for it would enable them to view the 
human form witii an intelligent appreciation of its 
defects and beauties instead of ignorant wonder. 

Mr. Dyke seconded the proposition in a few 
appropriate sentences, and it was then carried by 
acclamation. 

We can heiurtily recommend this society to the 
notice of the journeymen and junior members of 
our trade. It was established in 1840, and the 
instruction is conducted by our esteemed friend 
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and coadjutor, Mr. Mogford, assisted bj a com- 
mittee. The meetings are held on Monday and 
Thursday evenings at the "Blue Post," Old Bond 
Street. The terms are so low as to be within the 
reach of all. Any one desirous to join the classes 
should apply to the very energetic Secretary, Mr. 
C. Dyke, 29, Gilbert Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 




ancbester anb gbfrixt ^axtmm 
^istrixt Catlors' ^0aetp. 

We have great plea&ure in calling the attention 
of the foremen tailors of Manchester and Dis- 
trict to the subjoined announcement of the 
establishment of a Foremen Tailors' Society in 
Manchester. All who have had experience of 
these societies are aware of the advantages which 
they afford to the individual and the community, 
as they are founded on the basis of mutual co- 
operation and benefit in their best form. 
Especially are we glad to see that mutual im- 
provement will form a special feature of the 
society. It is a step in the right direction, and 
we hope and believe that it will be satisfactory 
to all. Oertainly this society has our heartiest 
wishes for its success, and as the organ for the 
foremen tailors, if there is any way in which we 
can aid it, it shall have our heartiest co-operation. 

A meeting of the foremen tailors of Manchester 
took place on the 10th September, 1873, at the 
Shakespeare Inn, Fountain Street, Manchester, 
when they formed themselves into the Manchester 
and District Foremen Tailors' Mutual Benefit and 
Improvement Society. They elected officers, and 
passed rules for the government of the society 
till the end of the year. Meetings are held at 
the above address every Wednesday evening at 
8 o* clock, for the transaction of business. The 
society would be glad if the foremen of Man- 
chester and District who have not yet received 
circulars, and who desire to become members, 
would communicate with Mr. Russell, the Secre- 
tary ; or else, if they prefer, to attend any of the 
society's meetings, when they would be welcomed, 
and every requisite information given them. 



Cttj of €0ni)0n ^othtn of |1raftTfal 

Cailors. 

The following are the remaining Essays and 
Lectures to be delivered on Friday evenings, at 
half-past eight, at the Society's Rooms, the 
" Fleece Tavern," Queen Street, Cheapside : — 
1873. 
Nov. 7. — ^Mr. Jno. Smith, on " Riding Habits." 
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-Mr. Green, on *? Uniform Time Log; 
its advantages and difficulties." 

-Mr. Giles, on " Trowsers for corpulent 
figures." 

-Mr. Neave, on " Juvenile Costumes." 

-Mr. Vaughan, on ** Dress Coats." 

■Mr. Edwards, on *• Cutter and Work- 
men." 

-Annual Dinner. 

-Mr. Brooks, on *' Waistcoats." 

-No meeting. 

-Annual Meeting. 

Members of kindred sodeties are ad- 
the ordinary meetings of this Society. 



Hldropolifan^onmenSIaHors'Somfg. 

The attention of the membera of the above 
society is especially called to the opening series of 
Essays, Model Drafting, &c., for this season As 
these meetings are held specially for the mutual 
improvement of the members, we hope that they 
will show by their punctual attendance and calm 
attention that they appreciate the efforts of those 
who are endeavouring to nse their acquirements 
and knowledge for the advantage of their fellow- 
members. 

Nov. 4. — Mr. E. B. Giles, on *» The advantages 
of Study and its relation to daily life." 

11. — Mr. Cron, on "Trousers Cutting." 

18. — Mr. Jones, **A System for Chester- 
fields." 

25.— Mr. Ashford, " Cassock Vest System." 

These meetings are held on Tuesday evenings, 
at 8 o'clock, at the Society's Rooms, " Unien 
Tavern," Air Street, Regent Street. Members 
of other societies are invited to attend and are 
cordially welcomed. 
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ffii£st-(gnir (^nittU Crousers Sgslcm. 

Our System for Trousers will appear next month. 
We regret that we could not prepare it for this 
number ; but the labour was much more irksome 
than we had anticipated. A great expenditure of 
time and thought was necessary to devise, experi- 
menntalize, discuss, and determine the results of 
our experiments. Wliatever may be the amount 
of favour or displeasure with which the result of 
our labours may be received, most assuredly it is 
the outcome of patient investigation, calm delibe- 
ration, and thoughtful determmation. 
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^lattd of Costunus. 

The general approbation which our last plates 
of oofltames elicited from our subscriberB merits 
our acknowledgments and thanks. We can only 
add our assurance that we shall endeayour to 
oontinne the issue of models for tailors — not 
simply pictures to submit to customers, but 
models which tailors may study both for the 
general form, as well as the minutisd of trade 
details, and the cultivation of style. 

PLATE I. 

The style of coat shown on this plate is the 
most fashionable as well as the most appropriate 
morning coat for winter wear. It is double- 
breasted, and is fastened with two buttons, form- 
ing a blunted comer at the second button ; then 
gradually sloping to the bottom with a graceful 
curve, allowing the vest just to peer out at the 
waist. The length is cut as follows : — 18 inches 
waist, and 33 inches to bottom of skirt The 
fronts are made up lappel shape, and blunted at 
the comers. The sleeves are rather wider at the 
bottom, say 12 inches, and are finished at the 
hand by a cuff being formed with the braid, and 
two buttons are invariably added. The edges are 
bound with bndd, and fancy buttons to match the 
pattern of the material are put on. Some houses 
place flaps on the hips; we usually make this 
distinction : — if the coat is of elastic for town, or 
half dress wear, we put the pockets in the plaits, 
but if it is of ooating for country, business, or 
undress wear, we put flaps on the hips, and 
pockets under. The back view shows the curve 
of the side seam, the width of back scye, and 
flow of the plaits. 

Vests are principally made double-breasted, 
and of the same materials as the coats. Some 
few wear waistcoats single-breasted, with a notch 
collar, but double-breasted is the most prevailing 
form. Both coats and vests are made of some 
kind of elastic, of which there is a great variety 
of patterns on sale, such as the diamond, the 
perpendicular, the twill, both large and small, 
and quite a selection of hopeacks. 

Trousers are still worn rather full in thigh, 
knee, and bottom. The pockets are placed in 
the side. Borders are quite out of date. Small 
check patterns are the most fashionable, but fancy 
stripes, when not too broad, are still in demand, 

PLATE n. 

Our sportsmen are evidently preparing to 
depart to cover. One has just attired him- 
self in his scarlet hunting-coat, caasimere vest, 



white leather doth breeches and top boots ; the 
other is more prepared and has put on his 
drab driving-cape over his hunting suit, his 
drab cord breeches are seen below the cape. 
The hunting-coat is made of treble-milled scarlet 
doth, the edges and seams are double-stitched 
and laid flat, flaps are placed on the hips and 
pockets placed under, the skirts are lined with 
the same, and the body and sleeves with flannel. 
The vest is made without collar, and buttons up 
high. 

The driving-cape is made of drab box cloth ; 
it is lined throughout with woollen check; the 
seams, edges, and bottom are double-stitched ; a 
tab is placed cm the collar, and tabs are likewise 
placed on the sleeves to dose them when driving. 
The breeches are made of cord and leather ; the 
upper part is of cord, and the lower part, to about 
12 inches up, is made of leather. This is a new 
method some houses are adopting : the idea is to 
combine the durability and grip of the leather 
with the ease and comfort of the woollen body. 

It is but seldom indeed that Frenchmen will 
allow that any other nation than themselves, or 
any other town than Paris, in the world, lead the 
fashions. So it is worthy of remark when we 
meet with an instance of this ackncwledgment, 
espedally as it supports the statement we have 
often made that English fashions are copied by 
gentlemen in all the countries of Europe, and now 
even in America — a fact which has a beneficial 
effect on our trade here generally. A Monsieur 
Albert Milland, a writer m the Paris Figaro, has 
visited England and peeped in at Brighton. After 
expressing his dislike to it, he says, ''On the 
Parade the men were handsome and well-dressed, 
wearing the fashions that we in France shall wear 
three months hence ; the only feiult in their attire 
was the too often bright colour in their cravats. 
The women, on the other hand, were dressed 
without taste and in a style already old-fashioned 
in France." The italics are ours; we simply 
note the admisdon and record it. 



Dias. 1 — 3 show the West-End Gazbttb 
System for cutting Ladies' Jackets. 

Dia. 4 exemplifies the working of W. H. 
Smith's Coat System for corpulent figures as 
tested by the experience of Mr. Boberts. 

Dia. 5 shows the alterations in Husband Baird's 
Trousers System, which are explained in the 
reply to H. Weston. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &o. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R E ET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

•* - — — — - — ——~—^-^—^~^^^^^^ - - ' ' 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages wUch cash purchasers ought to have, 

J. M. ft J. DAW» 

BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods for ihe Sammer Season at the veiy lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Gent, discount od all parcels np to £10, and an additional 2^ per Cent, on parcels above 

that amount 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

On the first of July, will be ready, a handle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4s. per yard. 
These goods will be found very useful for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, first-class 
manufacture, good weight, and thoroughly damped. As arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This card will be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbousbbs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbbiu 
Tailors requiring them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 7s.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 9s. 6d., manufactured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 4s. 9cL 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THE I.OWEST FBICES. 

Cheques, Banker's Drafts, or P. 0. 0., must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. O. 

payable at Blandford Street, W. 
riO] 
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Encouraged bj the success which attended our 
efforts in the publication of the West-End 
Gazette System for coats, &c., we have assumed 
the responsibility of constructing a Trousers' 
8ystem, which we hope will prove equally ac- 
ceptable to our readers. We have felt it our 
duty, in justice to our subject, to descend to and 
thoroughly investigate the elementary principles 
that govern and produce the correct fit of a pair 
of trousers on the human frame.. This, we need 
scarcely say, has taken much labour and occupied 
our thoughts and time in no ordinary measure. 
The object we had in view was the formation of a 
system upon such a basis as to prove both reliable 
and practical. We have not aimed at novelty, 
but believe we have secared accoracy. In the 
construction of our system, we have endeavoured 
to make the method of working as simple and 
safe as possible ; eliminating all unnecessary lines 
and minute calculations, seeking to develope 
those principles which constitate the true basis of 
science, and ignoring those speculative theories 
which are too often taken as established truths. 
We were led by our researches to the conclusion, 
that in the fit of a pair of trousers, the garment 
may be divided into two sections — the body 
primary, and the leg secondary; we found 
that these act and react one up6n the other, so 
that if an error is made in one, a discrepancy 
seldom fails to appear in the other, and if the 
combination of the two is not naturally and 
scientifically adjusted, both fit and comfort will be 
detrimentally affected. Our first attention was 
directed to the upper portion, and we determined 
upon sufficient data, that the seat measure was 
the true governing principle. This we adopted 
as our governing element, and we constituted 
the centre of the instep, in co-relation with the 
heel, as the fixed point for the lower portion, and 
upon these bases is our system formed. It will 
be found in practice, that this arrangement gives 



the proper draft firom the hip, seat, and fork, so 
as not to disturb the bottoms when sitting down ; 
and also it establishes the correct position of the 
front, so essential when straps may be required'. 
We advise that the seat measure should be taken 
with as much care as the breast measure of 
a coat would be, passing the measure ■ over 
the largest part of the seat, and bringing it 
straight round in front, under the stomach. We 
have given a diagram of the construction of a plain 
pair of trousers, but it will be evident that there 
is nothing arbitrary. The fronts can be made 
narrower, and the backs wider, or viV^ versd, 
without at all interfering with the principle of the 
system in the fit of the garment. From trials we 
have made in our own practice, we may con- 
fidently say, that the system will be found to pro- 
duce a clean and easy fitting pair of trousers ; a 
close, but not tight, fork ; free from creases at 
the seat; a free graceful hang in the leg, remaining 
stationary in the usual ordinary motions of walk- 
ing, sitting, &c. 

To Draft the Top Side (Dia. 2.)— The ordinary 
measures for trousers are to be taken, viz, — 
42 side, 31 leg, 15 waist, 18 seat, 24 thigh, 
18 knee, and 18 bottom. Draw the perpen- 
dicular Une, A 0, the length of the side- 
seam measure. Square the bottom line I H, 
by the Une A 0. Mark up from C to B the 
length of leg-seam, and square the line P B F, 
by line B C ; also square the knee line J G, by 
the line B C, two inches more than half the leg- 
seam from the bottom at C. Square the line D E 
by A B. Mark from B to F one-third of the seat 
measure, and from B to P one- third of seat 
measure, B to K one-sixth of seat measure, and 
from A to D one-sixth of seat measure. Draw 
the line D K, Mark from K to K one-quarter of 
an inch more than one-twelfth of seat measure. 
Draft the fork from D, intersecting E to P, as 
illustrated on diagram. From the centre of the 
knee line to J, half-an-inch less than one-fourth 
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of the knee measure; and from the centre of 
knee to Q-, one-fourth of knee measure; and 
allow a quarter of an inch for seam. From C to I 
half-an-inch less than one-fourth of the size of 
bottom ; and the same from C to H. It must 
be understood that the distance from C to I 
and C to H is a matter of style of bottom, C 
being the centre of the foot, the size of the 
bottom is equally divided from this centre, hence, 
if the top half is narrow, the under J side is pro- 
portionately wider. The diagram represents a 
plain style of trousers. Draw a straight line 
from I, through J to L, which is midway 
X and P, and form the curve of leg-seam, 
from P to J. For the undress side, mark in 
from P to O about three-quarters of an inch, 
hollow the fork at B the same quantity, and form 
the undress side as shown on diagram. From 
D to E half-an-inch more than half the waist 
measure. Form the side-seam by drafting a 
gradual curve from £ to F, care to be taken that 
too much round is not given* at this part, con- 
tinuing from F, through G to H. HoUow the 
bottom at half-an-inch. 

To Form the Underside (Dia. 1). — Mark from 
K to P one-fourth of the seat measure. From 
O, square C by K F, one-fourth of seat measure. 
Place the left arm of the square at 0, and at one- 
sixth of the seat measure form the angle of the 
square (see K to L) intersect K ; then draft the 
seat line square with L C to A. Mark up from 
G to A half-an-inch more than the sixth of seat 
measure. Hollow the seat line at G a little, 
also at L, finishing the curve at P, a little below 
the fork line. From A to B half an-inch more than 
half the waist measure. Measure the distance 
across top, placing the number of inches at H ; 
measure out to I the seat measure, adding 1| 
inches for ease and making up. Draft the side- 
seam from B through I to O, should the quantity 
added on at I give too much roundness at the hip, 
it is better to give an increase at B, say about 
one inch, and take a fish out (the additional 
quantity) between A and B. 

To Form the Leg-seam. — Mark from the centre 
of the knee to D, one inch more than one-fourth of 
the knee measure. From centre to E one inch, 
and a seam more than one-fourth of the size of 
the bottom ; and in like manner mark from 
centre to F. It will be clearly seen that the size 
of bottom is equal on each side of the centre. 
The bottom of top side must be stretched half- 
an-inch, equal to two seams, as only two seams 
have been allowed on the under side. Draft the 
leg-seam from P through D to E, and the side- 
seam, as shown on diagram, and give a little round 
from F to E. 



By "Tbust." 

TO THE BDITOB OP THB *'WK8T-BND OAZETTE.** 

Dear Snt,— Ab you did me the pleasure to 
find space for my Eiding Habit System, I now 
send you a further instalment of it to produce 
waistcoats; you will see by the diagrams that 
the vest is produced in halves, of which I shall 
say more bye-and-by, when treating upon coats. 
The system as shown now is worked by the 
breast measure, though it can be produced by 
direct measurement, which I intend to show as I 
go along, for I believe it is only by direct 
measurement, properly applied, that cutting can 
be reduced to anything like certainty; and had 
our friends directed their attention more to its 
application, instead of anatomy, we should have 
been better up to the mark than we are at the 
present time. I will now show the plan by 
division of the breast or graduated measure. 

Commence the forepart, dia. 4, by drawing a line 
from # to #, and mark down the line 1^, one- 
twelfth, and 3 one-sixth, then from 3 to 6, six 
inches, or one-third, from # to 17^, the length of 
waist, then square out from points #, 6, and 17 j, 
mark on the top line 9 to 6, six inches or one- 
third, to 9, nine inches, or one-half; now on the 
line that cuts the bottom of scye to 3, three 
inches, or one-sixth, and square up 2\ inches, or 
one-eighth, then take out at the hollow 17^, one- 
twelfth, or 1| inches; this so far completes the 
system part of forepart, the remainder being 
drafted to fashion, having squared down from 9 
to 9, mark 3| inches for a button-up waist- 
coat, that being fixed, go out one inch, on full 
part of the chest, on a line with bottom of scye 
add on 1| inches, and | opposite the waist-line, 
touching the line at bottom ; these I find' very good 
allowances for making up, but they must be 
regulated by the material and the style in which 
the edges are to be done. The diagram repre- 
sents three styles of vests, button up, no collar, 
and open roU. I will show its workings for 
D. B. on some future occasion. Mark down the 
line 9, 9, the length of vest, deducting the width 
of back top. Having found this point, you pat 
the vest into its form by marking the shoulder- 
seam on the line 1^ down, making its width what 
coming in you like, form the scye touching point 
2|, one qusurter inch, and touching point 3 round to 
6 ; now form the side seam through point 1 1, and go 
below according to fancy, and spring it out a 
trifle, this completes the working of the forepart 
for proportionate figures. Draft the back dia. 3 
as follows : square the line •, •, 9, 10, mark from 
• to 3 one-sixthy 3 inches, and raise |, to 9 one- 
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half 9 inches, on to 10 one-inch more, now 
sqaare down from these two pohits by the line 
•, 3, 9, mark from the comer at 9 down 3, or 
one-sixth, 4^, one- sixth, and 1} inches, from 3 
to 6^, one-third and half-an-inch for depth of scje, 
thence from 9 to 18 half inch more than waist 
measure, hollow back seam | inch, and make 
&om back-senm to 18, 1^ more than waist 
measare, hollow back seam | inch, and make 
from back-seam to 18 1| inch more than waist 
measure, and side-seam ^ inch more than side- 
seam of forepart. 

Bemarhs upon the system, — ^You will find that 
the system, like mj Habit, is divided into sec- 
tioos ; first it is cat into halves, 9 inches for back, 
with 1 inch extra, and 9 for forepart, with 1^ 
extra, these quantities are for making np ; # down 
to 3 is for slope of shoulder, and is shown by the 
black line on both back and forepart, the 1^ 
above and below being dropped or raised to fancy, 
and the widths of back and shoulder are made to 
the taste of the cutter. The depth of scye is 
guided by the depth of shoulder, and the scale 
that produce the vest ; in fact every point being 
arranged so as to be altered with ease according 
to the amount of disproportion found in the 
client, which I shall speak of on some future 
occasion. Hoping to have made it sufSciently 
dear for your readers, I now submit it for their 
criticism, and will willingly show its working to 
any question that may be submitted to me. 

Yours truly, 

Tbust. 



^marks on jir* WSiumTgtvin Wiaxkn. 

(^Coniinued/rom page 12.) 

Your readers will for the most part be well 
aware of the extremely fragmentary character of 
these articles. 1 have given only a slight sketch 
of some of the main prindples of Dr. Wampen's 
works; large portions, some of them very in- 
teresting, being intentionally omitted. Nothing 
can be of greater interest than the development 
of the lower part of the body and legs, throwing 
as it does so much light on the difficult subject of 
trowser cutting, but I am compelled to hurry on. 
Still I cannot but think that sufficient has been 
written to show the great educational value of 
Dr. Wampen's works. His completeness of 
treatment is in itself a lesson of no mean order. 
Complex cases are all resolved into their simplest 
elements, so that nothing is left to guess at. The 
size and position of parts are kept quite distinct, 
all through the works, and most of the combina- 
tions are left for the student to work out as an 



exercise. For example, the distribution of extra 
size at waist is treated of completely by itself; 
thoroughly illustrated in connection with one par- 
ticular normal form, and its relation to the other 
two forms, or its combination with other abnor- 
ihalities, either of position or dimension, is left 
for individual application. And I may just make 
this remark to those who may be inclined to read 
Dr. Wampen's works: you must not expect 
everything done for you. The most complete 
instruction will be given, but no more. Dr. 
Wampen will do little for you than you can do 
for yourself. This hint may prevent some dis- 
appointment. 

I need say but little respecting abnormal forms 
of the waist, as that has been quite recently 
treated of in connection with the Wkst-End 
Gazbttb system, which is evidently formed after 
Wampen. His summary is as follows : "1. If 
the size of waist increases, its increase is such 
that these parts must go to the front, and the re- 
maining part behind and at the side. But if the 
increment is greater than two units of the 
smaller quantity (K)^ then the figure does not 
continue its increase behind, but in the side and 
in the front. 2. When the figure decreases in 
the size of the waist, the decrement takes place 
as follows: behind, fully a half; on the side, 
fully a quarter; and in the front scarcely a 
quarter." Of course some will inveigh against 
the folly of laying down rules for corpulent men, 
'seeing that they assume such a variety of 
positions, but I for one consider it one of the 
greatest beauties of Dr. Wampen's method that 
he has not complicated the subject by combining 
it with any peculiarity of position whatever. Men 
with large waists may be extra erect, or they 
may be stooping ; they may have large shoulders, 
or most likely, small, and these difierences will 
all have to be provided for. But surely no one 
would suppose for a moment that Dr. Wampen 
means that the rules he has laid down are abso- 
lutely independent of any modifying circum- 
stances whatever. If rules cannot be laid down 
here, then we may dispense with them altogether, 
for the same objection applies equally to the pro- 
portionate figure. A man may be strictly pro- 
portionate and of the normal size at waist, and 
yet there are many peculiarities of development 
and position which will materially affect the size 
of the depression. But we are not on this ac- 
count to throw aside the normal size and form as 
of no value ; indeed we may rather affirm that 
the greater the number of the exceptions the 
greater the necessity for a thorough knowledge of 
the rule. Taking the scope of Dr. Wampen's 
intentions into consideration, which is to define 
the fiigure by means of the height and width 
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alone, there are but two alternatiyes possible. 
Either there is a regular and orderly develop- 
ment of the figure at the waist, or there is not. 
If there is not, then free-hand drawing is our 
only resource. There is no rule and no excep- 
tion. Each individual case must just be treated 
as each one at the time thinks best. We have 
eyes and we must just use them to the best ad- 
vantage. There being no general rule to which 
we can refer our individual experiences, we are in 
the realm of mere guess work, and the result will 
be altogether relative to our original instinctive 
endowments, in which, however, without laws to 
guide us, we shall be left far behind by the ant, 
the beaver, and the bee. Even experience in 
the proper sense of the term, is, so far as the 
subject is concerned, rendered impossible. But 
that the law is as stated by Dr. Wampen we can 
confidently leave to the test of experience, assured 
of this, that the better the expression given to it, 
and the nearer it can be approached, the better 
will be the result of our labors in a nearer ap- 
proach to the working of Nature. 

If we but learn this one lesson from Dr. Wam- 
pen, to resolve every complex whole into the 
simple elements of which it is composed, our 
study shall not have been altogether without fruit. 
Look at the question of «traightness and crooked- 
ness ; how seldom is it that an intelligible word 
b spoken in reference to the subject, and that, 
not from any want of ability on the part of those 
who treat of it, but because the question is con- ' 
tinually complicated by the addition of some 
other element that has really no connection with 
the subject at all. See the very last deliverance 
on this question that appeared in your columns in 
reply to some enquirer, in which the straightness 
and crookedness of a coat is tested by the dis- 
tance of the neck point from the top of back, 
when the back and forepart are in a closed 
position at the waist. Now I should not for a 
moment think of saying that the method is in- 
effectual in the hands of an experienced man, 
though I much doubt its value to a beginner ; but 
any one' can see that the measure in this way is 
largely dependent upon the size of the depressions 
at the waist, which may be abnormal both as 
regards dimensions and form. This has all to be 
taken into account before you can get at the 
position of the shoulder at idl. Now, even sup- 
posing that you can get at the straightness and 
crookedness of a coat in this way, why should 
such a roundabout complicated metliod be adopted 
when you can get at it in a simpler manner. 
Such methods seem to me to be the lingering 
remains of an age of cutting that hae served its 
day, and which should now be quietly allowed to 
drop out of sight 



ft 

By J. Rab. 

(^Continued from page 36.) 

If I mistake not, the wages they could have 
earned per week if at work, was ^£200,000, 
or an average of about £3 3g. a head : instead 
of which they accepted an uncertain sum, which 
on one or two occasions did amount to £8,000, 
from charitable contributions or oompulsoiy 
levies laid upon those men who were at work, 
and donations from tlie funds of several diffe- 
rent Trades' Unions, being about 2s. 8d. per 
man instead of 63s. Providing this donation had 
lasted during the whole time of the strike, there 
was a loss of £3 per week, which told its tale of 
misery in the homes of many families that once 
could boast of their comfort and prosperity. It 
did not end in this quarter alone, it affected the 
shopkeepers of the district, and placed many of 
them in a position that they may never be 
able to overcome without passing through the 
Court of Bankruptcy, and again starting to work 
their way up from where they first began ; and 
the chances are two to one against them, unless 
they have found special favour with their creditors, 
and can draw out their sympathy. The effect of 
this great strike was not only felt in South Wales, 
but it affected the whole trade of the country ; 
and who were the greatest sufferers ? was it not 
the operatives themselves ? Look at the effect it 
had upon the mills in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and other parts ; the poor millworkers had to go 
on short time, and the ironworkers at the Great 
Western Eailway Works, at Swindon, to the 
number of about 500, had to give up work 
entirely for a time. Such are some of the 
attendant effects of a great strike ; and, we may 
ask, who is the cause of all this ? Is it not the 
professional agitators, who go about the country 
under the guise of trades' delegates, that stir up 
the strife ? to them a strike is a good paying job, 
and it suits their purpose better than hard work. 
Surely the time is not far distant when the 
woiking man will be able to judge for himself 
what he shall work for, and be paid for his work 
according to his individual abihty instead of com- 
peting the master to pay the good and the bad, 
the Jiast and the slow workman alike. I am sure 
the object that is now on foot for establishing 
national educational institutes in connection with 
the Universities, will be giving the working man 
an opportumty of not only learning some of the 
scientific technicalities of his calling, but give 
him an opportunity of seeing the value upon 
which to base his calculations as to what certain 
articles of trade will be able to pay for the labour 
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of production, and what the consniner can pay 
for the article prodaced. As undoubtedly the 
whole system of our trade and commerce is based 
npon percentage, each different process in the 
production of an article represents a percentage 
of the retail price to his charge, and no part is so 
difficult as the percentage coming under t6e head 
of wages in production. If that can be satis- 
fiwjtorily solyed, the percentage represented in 
the raw material and profit will find its own level. 
Natural laws will not allow of going beyond a 
certain rate ; and if wages, by undue force on the 
part of the operative, be pressed above the level, 
they will undoubtedly go back proportionately 
lower than they otherwise would do if lefb to the 
regulation of supply and demand. Looking at 
the subject in a theoretical and practical point of 
view, we see theoiy can push wages beyond their 
level. But the practical will only go its own 
height, without being detrimental to the position 
of the masses. I am sure the British public who 
interest themselves in the welfare of the workmen 
and the trade of the country, will ask themselves 
if the past and present agitations are beneficial to 
the interest of all parties. No doubt, within the 
last few years, a great increase in wages has been 
given; but at whose expense? Has not the 
operative had to pay dearly for his rise in 
wages, in the shape of higher prices for every 
commodity that is set upon his breakfast or 
dinner ^table, and every other article he may re- 
quire; rents are raised through the increased 
expense in building and materials, and a host 
of other incidentals too numerous to mention. 

{To be continnecL) 
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^malgamaltir Somtg oi ^tailors, 

A circular has been sent to the Master Tailors 
of the United Kingdom, by the direction of the 
Amalgamated Society of Journeymen Tailors, 
calling the masters' attention to the subject of a 
uniform Time Log, expressing their opinion that 
the time had arrived when this question should 
be discussed by representatives of masters and 
men; and suggesting that the vacation between 
January Ist and April 1, 1874, " should be 
devoted to that purpose." As the above circular 
has been issued by an organized body, it is worth 
while inquiring whether it will be accepted, and 
its suggestions adopted, as a means of devising a 
settlement of the qustion. I have in a previous 
article on " Labour and Wages," expressed the 
opinion that '' a general Time-log must be made 
in London, for whilst the London masters would 



decline to accept a log made by a provincial 
town, the provincial masters would unwillingly 
act upon a log agreed to in the Metropolis" ; and 
after reading and reflecting on this circular, I do 
not see sufficient reason to alter my opinions. 
Firstly.— Because the experience which the 
London masters have had of the Northern men, 
naturally prejudices them against entertaining 
their advances, for I believe it is no secret that 
the last strike was caused by the intractability of 
the Northern representatives. Secondly. — Be- 
cause (which I much regret to see) that the 
circular is not couched in an unbiassed manner, 
such as would commend itself to those to whom 
it is addressed ; for instance, in a resolution passed 
by the Eepresentatives of the Trades, at a con- 
ference held at Derby, which is quoted as the 
instructions given to the Executive Council, occurs 
this passage — '^ We are still of the opinion that a 
uniform Ic^ is desirable; and also believe that 
the employers are of a similar opinion, as 
evidenced by the attempt to enforce the log known 
by the name of the * Master Tailors' Log' " ; and 
in the first paragraph of the circular is this 
sentence — " The desirability of a uniform time- 
log, that may set at rest for some time the vexed 
questions so frequently arising, has been admitted 
by resolutions of both Masters and Workmen's 
Associations, and for this purpose each has 
framed a time-log or list; the masters being 
pressed at a time when the workmen were not in 
a position to resist, a few toums, to avoid dispute^ 
received it under protest^ The italics are mine. 
The inference to be drawn from these two state- 
ments is, that the Master Tailors are endeavour- 
ing to enforce their own log, and have the great 
meanness to press it where the workmen are 
unable to resist. I am induced to ask, are these 
statements facts? Certainly we don't hear of a 
log being pressed on the London men — it may be 
true of some obscure town, but is not true as a 
general statement of fact. But if they were true, 
how unwise to address such reproaches to men 
with whom we wish to confer amicably ; it par- 
takes too much of that mutual recrimination, 
which must be avoided if any good is to result. 

There is another forcible reason why the 
London masters will be deterred from attending, 
or delegating, any representatives to a conference 
held under the auspices of the Amalgamated 
Society, and that is — the Amalgamated Society 
has issued a log which was presented to the 
London masters, and was so excessively high as 
not to bear consideration. For instance, in com- 
paring the time allowed for making a frock or 
dress coat, as given by three time-logs, I find the 
Provincial Master Tailors' Log allows 37 hours, 
the Belfast Log (an arranged log between 
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masters and men) 41^ hours, and the Amalga- 
mated Log, 43 hours; thus, by the first log, a 
coat would cost at 6d. an hour, 18s. 6d. ; or at 7d. 
per hour, 2 Is. 7d. ; the second at 6d., 20s. 7^d. ; 
at 7d., 24s. 2|d. ; and the third at 6d., 21s. 6d ; 
and at 7d., 25s. Id., and this without any time 
being reckoned for trying on. It must be ad- 
mitted that a Society which has issued a log of this 
character does not come into court with impartial 
views. 

Judging from what I hear, the influential 
London masters will make no general response to 
the circular, much less send delegates; and 
certainly we have not much reason to be sur- 
prised at it, if we take into consideration the facts 
I haye above alluded to. Whoever undertakes 
to frame a log, must devote time and labour to 
the task, and they should be prepared to hear 
that both men and masters will judge by results, 
the men will look at what they are to receive, 
and the masters what they will have to pay, for 
making garments, whether they are reckoned by 
time or rate per hour. 

BOWYBB. 



BOOK RECEIVED. 



Linthicum's Journal of New Yobk Fashions. 
— We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Linthicum and Barham for a monthly inspection 
of the New Yohk Fashions. It is a courtesy 
which we appreciate and reciprocate with great 
pleasure, as it shows a kindly feeling, and creates 
a mutual bond of , sympathy and good will. We 
have previously taken the opportunity to remark 
upon the general excellence of the type, diagrams, 
and Plates of Fashion published in this journal, 
the latter especially are unsurpassed either in 
design or execution by any plates extant ; some 
of the plates have been produced by chromo-litho- 
graphy, the figures were unexaggerated, and the 
positions natural and elegant, whilst the coloring 
was sober and effective. The large-sized litho- 
graphic plates leave nothing to be desired, they 
combine style, taste, and elegance; we prefer 
them to the chromos because the lines are clearer 
and more sharply-defined. No pains nor expense 
have been spared to produce these happy results. 

We willingly add our humble meed of com- 
mendation to the successful efforts made by the 
publishers, but, there always is a but ; on looking 
through the contents we are not so well, nay not 
nearly so well satisfied ; we are tempted, or even 
forced by reflection to ask) <* Is this the best that 
American tailors can produce?" We answer 
ourselves, certainly not; there is evidently too 
much labor devolving on the editors,— we speak 



somewhat feelingly on the subject^ — ^what they do 
they do well, but they are not aided and sustained 
by the pens of the American tailors as they de- 
serve. Then we ask ** Why is this ? Is there 
some mutual distrust or trade jealousy ?" If so, 
we say it is unworthy. Do not the American 
tailors know and feel that we must and can only 
judge of them by what we see and hear? We 
hope that American tailors will feel that they are 
not adequately represented, and that they will 
determine to assist the editors in their endeavour 
to represent the intelligence, progress, and po- 
sition of the trade. We feel &at it is the 
bounden duty of all intelligent tailors, who take 
an interest and pride in their trade, to endeavour 
to add to the knowledge of their fellow crafts- 
men ; the consciousness of making useful efforts 
to do good would be sufficient reward, but, added 
to this, is the fact that those who endeavour to 
instruct others often gain as much or more by the 
effort. As Englishmen, we look more partica- 
larly to Americans for a demonstration of the 
feeling of mutual co-operation and effort-, and we 
confidently hope that this candid expression of 
opinion will urge some of those who may read 
these remarks to aid the editors in making their 
journal to adequately express the intelligence and 
progress of the trade in America. We have no 
personal interest in this work other than that of 
svmpathy with those engaged in the same or 
similar labor ; and our remarks are penned in the 
spirit of reply to the wish expressed by Bobert 
Burns:— 

" Would that some power 
Would give the gift to as, 
To see ourBeWes as others see tub, 
It woold from many an error free us, 
And foolish notion." 



According to previous announcement, on the 
evening of November 4th, Mr. E. B. GUes read 
an essay " On the advantages of Study, and its 
relation to daily life," preceded by some intro- 
ductory remarks referring to the commencement 
of the Winter Season. 

On November 11th, Mr. Cron drafted a system 
for cutting Trousers, which he explained in a 
brief manner. Questions were then put by several 
members, respecting how he produced the crooked- 
ness or straightness of seat ; this led up to a very 
general and interesting discussion, in which the 
whole subject of trousers cutting was traversed. 
One statement especially attracted attention, it 
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▼as, that if a trousers were made crookeder at the 
side, and not taken in an equivalent quantity at 
the fork, the side-seams would come forward on 
the foot. The yalue of these meetings was thus 
dearly demonstrated in a manner which we 
have claimed for them, that is, not so much for 
what is said or done hj the draughtsman, but what 
it leads to. 

During the month of December the meetings 
will be engaged as follow: — On the 2nd, 
Annual Meeting; 9th, Mr. Frewett, <'0n the 
West-End Gazette Trousers' System"; 16th, 
Mr. Hobday, "On Tunics"; 23rd, Mr. Pan- 
warden, "A Coat System"; and 30th, Mr. J. 
G. Boberte, " On Ladies' Jackets." 



NoTiOB. — The Annual Dinner of the aboye 
Society, which was announced to take place at 
the Guildhall Tavern, Guildhall, on Dec. 13th, 
iB unaToidably postponed to Friday, Dec. 20th* 
at the same place. 



The first Annual Dinner of the above Society 
will take place on Monday, 8th December, 1873, 
at the Shakspeare Hotel, Fountain Street, Man- 
chester. 



PLATE I. 

The various wants of customers which tailors 
have to meet stimulates their inventions to pro- 
duce suitable garments or to adapt some pre- 
vailing fashion. We have never heard anyone 
say that the Ulster was a graceful garment, still 
it IB very useful and well adapted for certain pur- 
poses, such as travelling by steam-boat or rail in 
the winter, or driving across country ; but about 
town it must be admitted they look somewhat 
absurd, so gentlemen of taste required a coat 
similar in character, but diifering in style. Of 
such a kind is that shown by the back view on 
this plate. Primarily it is simply a large-sized 
great coat, ue. it is cut a full size larger than an 
ordinary great coat, so as to cover a dress suit 
fully and easily, and even go over a light Chester- 
field. It is made up in Melton, fancy Witneys, 
or Elysians; the one before is cut 21 waist, and 



48 inches long; some variety is afforded by 
putting flaps on the hips and pockets under. This 
coat is well adapted for about town wear, for a 
drive to the club, a couple of hours at the opera, 
and caUs at various parties, &c. 

The beaver Chesterfield, with fur on the roll, 
cuffs, and edges, is a garment which does not so 
frequently come into the hands of the general 
tailor, and we hold for this reason, it is often the 
more value to him to know how to describe the 
coat his customer requires, and to be able to show 
him the exact garment he should have. Every- 
one must admit the excellence of the drawing and 
the accuracy of the details. The coat before us 
is richly trimmed with cord loops, forming clover 
leaves at the ends, and fastened with frogs. It 
is cut 48 inches long, and quite ample in style, an 
elastic loop and button should be placed on the 
collar, so as to button closely up if required. This 
same coat may be made without the fur edging, 
and also the cord loops and frogs may be omitted, 
and simple loops put projecting from the edge 
and fastened on to buttons. Any tailor ought, 
with these instructions and plates, to be able 
to make this special garment. Several drapers 
now supply furs— rit would be invidious to men- 
tion names — so this difficulty is easily over- 
come. Our friends must remember to cut seal, 
beaver, otter, and other furs against the wool, and 
that the best tool is an old razor, as fur must 
not to be cut with shears. 

PLATE n. 

We have given a back view of the Sac with fur 
trimmings, so as to convey a clear idea of the 
style ; a slit 14 inches loug is made in the back, 
and a fly inserted, with two holes and buttons ; 
the pockets are of woollen, and covered with flaps. 

The last figure is a representation of the front 
of the loose great coat, which we have described 
in our remarks on Plate I. A breast pocket is 
placed outside the left breast ; and a velvet collar, 
to match the colour of the material, is added. 
We gave a similar, yet different, style of coat in 
our ^lustrations of costumes for December last. 
A diagram was also given with the number, to 
which we would refer our regular subscribers for 
further information. 



Hiatus ai diagrams* 

Dias. 1 2 are illustrations of the Wbst-End 
Gazkttb Trousers' System. 

Dias. 3 4 is a Vest System, which is fully ex- 
plained in the communication by "Trust." 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Sobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R E ET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 

J. M. ft J. DAW» 

BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods for the Summer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

6 per Cent, discount on all parcelB up to £10, and an additional 2^ per Cent, on parcels above 

that amount. 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

On the first of July, will be ready, a handle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4s. per yard. 
These goods will be found very use^l for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, first-class 
manufacture, good weight, and thoroughly damped. As . arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of 
the goods being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This card wiU be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Chbap Tbousbrs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbes. 
Tailors requiring them are requ ested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 7s.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 178. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 98. 6d., manufactared by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 48. 9d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THB LOWEST BZOES. 

Cheque*, Banker^* DraftSy or P. 0. 0., mtut be enclosed toith each order. P. 0. 0. 

payable at Blandford Street^ W. 
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l^abies' ^xbmg Pabxis. 

This garment in its design and fabrication 
excites both ambition and dread in the breasts of 
all joung aspirants to the higher walks of our 
profession. We can however relieve their minds 
of the latter feeling, to the extent of stating that 
in the mere fitting of a habit there is little or no 
difficulty^ and more particularly so, if cut by the 
method which we now bring under their notice. 
There is far less abnormality in the female 
figure than is found in the male. Disproportion, 
either in form or position, seldom meets our eye, 
and never to any excess. A graceful similarity 
of physique and contour pervades the class of fair 
equestrians who canter their palfreys in the Park, 
or issue for their constitutionals, firom some 
l>aronial mansion. A refined taste and delicate 
perception, in addition to a sound theoretical 
Imowledge, are essentially necessary for the suc- 
cessful completion of this article of costume, and 
distinguishes the true artist from the run of 
ordinary practitioners. If these faculties of the 
mind are naturally wanting, they can be but 
seldom acquired, but if possessed, they ought to 
"be cultivated by study and observation. The 
skirt specially calls for careful manipulation on 
the part of both cutter and workman to produce 
comfort and grace. 

Directions for Measuring, — First, firom nape of 
neck to natural waist, 14. Care should be taken 
when defining the waist, as tailors generally have 
a tendency to take this measure too long; then to 
bottom of skirt, 20 ; width of back, 6| ; to elbow 
18; full length to wrist, 28. Chest, take over 
the fullest part of the bosom, 33; waist, taken 
tightly, 24; side body measure, taken from 
bottom of scye to the hollow of the waist in a line 
with the natural waist, 7. Shoulder measure : 
Place the tape at about one-third the natural 
waist length down the centre of back, carry it 



over the shoulder to the front of scye and under 
the arm back again to the starting point, 24. 
This measure must be taken without any undue 
pressure. Take two-thirds of this measure equal 
to 16 to form a scale to draft the garment in lieu 
of the breast measure. 

Dia, 1. — The Back. — Draw the line A D 
the length of the natural waist (l4); mark up 
from D to C 7 inches the side body measure. 
From A to B one-third of the natural waist 
length (4g). B to C the remaining quantity 
(2|). Draw the line A F square with A D 
one-sixth of scale (2|). From F to G three- 
quarters of an inch curve from A to G for top of 
back. From B to H one-third and one-twelfth 
(6|) or to measure taken. II to 1 1^ inches ; 
curve the back scye outwards from I three- 
eighths of an inch. The width of back at waist 
to taste; draft; shoulders and side-seams and 
complete the back. 

Dia. 2.— The Forepart.— Draw the line F J X 
and square the horizontal J C by J X the width 
of the breast measure (16^) ; make the centre of 
back parallel with the chest line ; now place the 
back point C on the horizontal line C J. Mark 
from C to L half the scale (8) to K two-thirds of 
scale (10|) ; square L M by L J half an inch 
more than measure taken {7^) ; from the bottom 
of back to half the waist measure (6). Take 
out from I to Z one inch, and draw the side-seam 
as diagram* Form the side body seam from L to 
O the same length as from L to M. From K to S 
one-third of the natural waist length (4^); from S 
to G one-third of scale (5|) ; divide the distance 
X S at B ; mark up from R to the line 1, 2, two- 
thirds of scale (10^) ; square the line G F by G 
E and S U with IS X, from Q to £ one-fourth 
of scale (4); square the line £ D by £ G. 
Lay the bade with the point A restbg on the line 
F G, the shoulder neck point on the line £ D, 
and point B of the back touching the line 1, 2 ; 
mark the shoulder-seam, dropping it half an inch 
at the scye point; then draft the scye as dia- 
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gram. Mark up from the line S U to T half an 
inch; now form the neck from A through T to 
U. The distance from T to U is one inch, J to 
V 2 inches. From W to X 2^ inches. Draw 
the line from U through V to W now make V 
to W 1| inches more than C to D, (diagram 1) 
or to measure. At ahout the centre of K V, 
and 2 inches below K J, draw the front curve 
of the fish at chest ; now measure from W to X, 
D to I, Z to O and M to N, 1 inch more than 
the waist measure (13) for seams, or else close 
the side bodj seams and make the waist 1 inch 
more then ^vaist measure : the remainder will 
form the fish from X to 'N, wliich in this case is 
3 inches^ 

The Sleeve (dia. 3).- -Draw the line A D, mark 
from A to B the width of back, from A to C one 
inch less than two-thirds of scale (10|) ; A to D, 
the elbow, continue to E the full length ; mark 
from C to K half the scye measure ; then draw the 
oblique line B K, d Ivide line B K at I, I to J 
one twelfth of scale form the sleeve top from B 
through J to K. Square K G by K C ; mark 
from G to E the width of cuff; place one arm of 
the square at the elbow and the other at E, and 
draw E G ; hollow forearm, and add on round at 
elbow to taste or measure. 

Dia. 4. — The Hussar skirt. — Draw the per- 
pendicular line A C. Mark from A to B 2.} 
inches less than half the waist measure. From B 
to C the length of skirt. B to D one-sixth of 
scale, then draw the curve line A E B as illus- 
trated, and the remainder of skfrt to taste. 

(Tc be continued.) 



Striken anir Slrab^s' Winiom. 

By J. Rab. 

CContinued from page 45.) 

We seem to rise our prices too fast. For the 
country to be prosperous, and beneficial to the 
working man, we must be able to compete in the 
foreign market with foreign labour, so as to keep 
work in our own country, instead of sending it 
abroad to a cheaper market, leaving our work- 
men idle, and pauperising instead of keeping 
them in their position, as the necessary main- 
stay of the British nation. One great argument 
the operatives may adduce in Sivour of their 
demands is, that the capitalist is making a 
fortune too quick, and his profits are too large. 
That in its way, as a theory, may be very good ; 
but we must put it aside as unreasonable, and 
take it practically. The capital of the country 
is worth a certain percentage, and if we try 
to depreciate the percentage, the value of ths 



money is lowered, and the capitalist who is the 
mainspring of our trade and commerce, will not 
risk his money at such low profits, consequently 
enterprise is at a stagnation. The consequences 
are too well known to requfre description ; the 
Poor-law returns soon teH their tales of misery 
and woe, of want and starvation, that are brought 
to the homes of the labouring classes, and which 
in many instances find their way to the parlours ot 
the middle classes, who once counted themselves 
comparatively rich. In considering this matter 
in a social point of view, men should look around 
them, and put the question to themselves, if they 
can afford to pay more for thefr provisions, and 
more rent for thefr dweUings ? If they honestly 
decide that they can, then let them strike, for 
increased wages means increased charges for all 
the necessities of life. If there is an unitorm 
advance of, say 20 per cent, given in wages, there 
is an uniform advance in the price of commo- 
dities of from 25 to 30 per cent., the difference 
being a tax upon the wage-receiving classes. The 
rise that has taken place on every necessity of 
life testifies to this fact. At this rate we shall 
gradually outgrow our strength. In matters of 
trade it will all pass away like the great engineer- 
ing enterprise which has been driven from our 
land through the hot-headed and self-willed class 
of operatives, who are always on the move in aU 
trades. I should like them to tell me honestly 
why they are so discontented with thefr lot, and 
if they did they would say that it pays them 
better to agitate than to work, and is far easier. 
As to the trades I have mentioned, the builders 
in thefr various branches, and the South Wales 
colliers and iron workers are instances in which 
every class is interested; and I may, without 
any fear of contradiction say, that the capitalist 
or the employer of labour, had the sympathies of 
the British public. It would be more satisfactory 
if they had combined so as to meet the attacks of 
the men on every side, and thereby driven them 
to reason by main force, if they would not come to 
it by friendly advice ; this would not only have been 
a feather in their cap, but a warning to all trades 
who are of an equally high standing as regards 
rates of pay. One noticeable feature of strikes is 
that they always aim at those who pay best, as 
in the case of our trade in London some few years 
ago, the best houses were struck against, yet a 
Jew could have his coats made at 3s. each ; and 
the ' men who came out on strike, would take 
work from the slop-shop rather than work for the 
higher rate of pay — this is journeymen tailors' 
reason in the matter. While such a state of 
things exist the country may well cry out for 
National Education, for it is greatly wanted. 

(To be continued.) 
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(ba%Bi\f on €\xihxB antr Wiathmtn. 

(A Paper read to the City of London Practical Tailors' 

Society, by E. C.) 

In making a few remarks on the higher 
branches of our profession, I do not wish to 
enter into any controversial arguments, but 
should prefer that what follows should be taken 
more as an address to our younger brethren, than 
an essay suited to our more practised members, 
who certainly need but little information from me 
for their instruction. 

Cutters, as we all know, form one of the most 
important parts of the whole tailoring machine — 
the fly-wheel, if I might so term it, regulating 
and keeping the other parts in proper working 
order. Assuming this to be so, we note the im- 
portance of any one taking up the duties apper- 
taining to the profession of a cutter, and pos- 
sessing the qualifications needful for the successful 
carrying out of those duties to a satisfactory 
issue. In considering the qualifications necessary, 
I trust we may spend a few minutes pleasantly, 
if not profitably. Firstly, — I think, for a young 
man to be successful, he must have a thorough 
technical knowledge of the trade, passing some 
years on the board, acquiring the practical ability 
to direct workmen as to what he wishes to be 
done, in furtherance of his ideas as to taste, 
&c. : not necessarily to interfere with their proper 
province, as he must consider that many of the 
men have had triple the amount of experience 
that he has had, and probably know more about 
the practical making of a garment than he does ; 
therefore, for a young man to be useful, he must 
have higher qualifications for taking the position 
of a cutter than merely knowing how to sew. 
What these are we will proceed to discuss. He 
must be well educated, so as to be able to grasp 
the intricate knowledge necessary for the under- 
standing of the various phases which the art of 
cutting presents to its votaries; he must be 
patient (the impatient man rarelj makes a good 
cutter), for in his relations with the workmen, he 
will find it of no ordinary benefit in the proper 
carrying out of his ideas. He must be pains- 
taking in all that he attempts to do, as he will 
find that superficial knowledge is utterly useless as 
an aid to a successful career ; I say, therefore^ that 
he must be educated, patient, and painstaking. The 
next point is — how is he to attain to proficiency ? 
Having an idea that he wishes to raise himself 
in his calling, he naturally, whilst he is on the 
board, takes every means in his power to obtain 
a knowledge of the art of cutting. This is one of 
the most momentous steps in his career. Some 
buy a book, and study the rules laid down until 
they can draft a garment almost as perfect as tho 



models which they copy, hut without the practice 
needful for the proper appreciation of the author's 
teaching. Now, how is he to get that practice ? 
The French have a proverb — " C'est le premier, 
pas qui coute ;*' and he finds that to get his first 
Step into a cutting-room, is the most difllcult of 
attainment;. Some answer advertisements, and 
accept situations at low salaries so as to obtain 
some sort of practice, trusting to confidence for 
success, but find that their utter want of a know- 
ledge of the mere routine duties of a cutter tell 
against them. I think, and I believe it has been 
mentioned before, that an apprentice to the 
tailoring should be instructed by the master or 
foreman in the principles of the art of cutting, 
spending some of the latter portion of his ap- 
prenticeship in the cutting-room, thus giving him 
some of that practice which he requires ; but as 
few of the best trades take apprentices (which to 
my mind is a serious evil) the cutter must come, 
as I have said, from the ranks of the thoughtful 
and steady journeymen, who have not had the 
advantage of any communication with the cutting- 
room, and who, therefore, have to work their way 
up to a position, which having obtained, they 
endeavour to keep, often at a sacrifice of their 
own self-respect. How often have I seen inex- 
perienced men endeavour to hide their deficiencies 
from their employers by paying workmen ex- 
orbitantly for alterations out of their own pockets, 
to the detriment of their authority amongst the 
men, with whom he should be on terms of strictly 
honourable dealing — not making a favourite of 
any to the injury of others ; it is a mistake that 
young men often make, and should be avoided. 

(Tb be Continued.) 



Jfirst ^tinttal ^inmr oi t^e pantj^tsi^r 
nrib gislritt ^ortmtn bailors' Sorittg. 

The above dinner took place on Monday, the 
8th of December, 1873, at Mr. Cameron's, 
Shakespeare Hotel, Fountain Street, Manchester. 
The dinner was of a very substantial and liberal 
character, giving satisfaction to all present. Thirty- 
two gentleman sat down to dinner. 

After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. Stephenson, 
the Chairman and President, in giving the first 
toast of the evening, ** Success to the M. and 
D. F. T. S./* said, Mr. vice-chairman and 
gentlemen, I feel very proud and glad to meet so 
many on the present occasion, considering we 
have only been established four months; I am 
also pleased to say that our Society has met with 
great support and favour from the Foremen 
Cutters, both in the town of Manchester and the 
out-lying districts. I believe the time is not far 
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distant when the M. and D. F. T. S. will be 
second to none, let us then unite without any 
jealousy, for with harmony and union we shall 
succeed in accomplishing our desired ends, so 
that in years to come we may look back with 
pleasure at our work for the past few months 
(loud applause). In presenting the financial 
statements, Mr. Russell, secretary, was happy to 
inform the gentlemen present that the support that 
had been given was greater than he had ever antici- 
pated. They had so far, he considered, met with 
encouraging success; the balance sheet he had to 
submit was now small, but he hoped this time 
next year to give a much better accoant. We have 
been established four months, we have thirty- 
seven paying and four honorary members. Cash 
received, £20 15s. 9d. ; Expenditure, £1 15s. lOd. 
Cash in hand, £3 Os. 3d.; in bank, £12 19s. lid. 
Song, " Flow gently sweet Avon," Mr. King. 
Toast, " Past and present officers." Mr. Kiehler, 
late president and promoter of the society, in 
reference to the toast, said he was highly gratified 
to meet so many gentlemen ; he felt it augured 
well for the future success of the society. The 
great object we have in view is mutual improve- 
ment, so that when we have a Crispy job we can 
get the experience and opinions of our brethren to 
aid us ; let us then act fair and above board one 
to another and success must crown our efibrts 
(applause). Recitation, " Little Jim," Mr. Russell. 
Song, « The Holy Friar," Mr. Marsden. Toast, 
"The Trades." Mr. Sharman, in a few brief 
remarks, showed that the Tailoring trade was one 
of the most important. Mr. McHugh supported 
in a very able manner by observing that tailoring 
dated from the Creation, — it was for this 
society not only to promote and improve the skill 
of the cutter but also the workman ; and he 
hoped now and again essays would be read; on 
different subjects that would be an advantage to the 
trade in general (cheers). Song, ''England rules 
the waves." Mr. Wilson. Song, Mr. Perrin. Toast, 
" The Press." Mr. Thomas Wood (reporter from 
the «' Tailor and Cutter") said he was pleased to 
meet them on the present occasion, but his object 
to-night was to report speeches and not make 
them, he might say it was his part sometimes, 
though not a cutter, to use the shears in cutting 
down speeches. This toast was supported by 
Mr. Dean, on behalf of the Metropolitan Foreman 
Tailor's Association and West-End Gazette, who 
said, I feel great pleasure in having the honour 
and opportunity of being present this evening ; 
but I do regret and I might express the regret of 
some of the leading members of the Metropolitan 
Society that it was not convenient for them to 
send down a special representative, but knowing 
my humble self was on the spot, I was instructed 



to convey to you their well wishes for the success 
and prosperity of all kindred societies to their 
own. The M. F. T. S. has four objects in view : 
assistance in sickness, and in want of employment, 
mutual improvement, and annuity, if this so- 
ciety follows in the footsteps of the Metropolitan, 
success must crown their efforts. There is one 
piece of advice I must give, though not my own, 
but taken from a speech of Mr. Prewett's, at the 
last annual dinner of the Metropolitan, don't run 
antagonistic to the employer, get the employers 
to support and join, if possible, show them your 
objects are to cultivate, develope, and improve 
those that join your society, they wiU then en- 
courage you. Ajb regards the Press, we all know 
its importance and I have no doubt, <' The West- 
End Gazette " will assist you in every way pos- 
sible (applause). Recitation. Mr. Clark, mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Association. A vote of 
thanks was then moved and seconded. The 
company, standing, sang ''He's a jolly good 
fellow," and so finished a very pleasant and social 
evening. 

We have much pleasure in publishing the 
folowing lists of subjects, which will be treated on 
as follows : — 

Dec. 17.— Mr. King, " On Habit Skirts." 
„ 31.— Mr. Bryan, " On Dress Coats." 

Jan. 1. — Mr. Nolan, " On Waistcoats." 

15. — Mr. Marsden, " On Morning Coats." 
21.— Mr. Russell, "On Boys' Suits." 
28.— Mr. Taylor, " On Frock Coats." 



99 



Citff ai ^0ttb0n practical Saibrs* 
Sorictj's §1 inner. 

The recurrence of this Society's Annual Dinner 
is an event which we always anticipate with 
pleasure, and at which our anticipations are never 
disappointed. The hearty welcome which is ever 
given to visitors, makes each one feel himself a 
welcome guest. The great satisfaction which was 
given to the company last year, determined the 
committee to again select the Guildhall Tavern 
for their annual festival, and well was their decision 
responded to. Few houses, indeed, have the 
appliances and the facilities for supplying Societies' 
dinners which this now celebrated tavern pos- 
sesses ; these were brought freely into requisition, 
and under the careful superintendence of the 
manager, the spacious and well-ventilated ban- 
queting hall, the decoration of the tables, and the 
serving up and attendance were all admirable. 

The chair was filled by Mr. Smart, the worthy 
President of the Society ; and vice-chairs, by 
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Messrs. Bigbj, Taylor, and Osmond, vice-presi- 
dents of the Society. 

The Chairman commenced the proceedings of 
the evening by proposing, in some well-selected 
and conmiendatory phrases, the toasts of " The 
Qaeen," then the '^Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Royal Family," and afterwards 
the "Army, Navy, and Volunteers," to which 
Bir. Prewett responded. 

Song — ** Beaatifnl Leaves.** 

The principal toast — *' Success to the City of 
London Practical Tailors' Society," was then 
introduced by the Chairman, who remarked that 
this Society was formed for the purpose of giving 
instruction to its members. He had been witness 
of the practical working of the Society, and felt 
assured that those who attended the meetings 
would gain so much information, that they would 
be able to do their work easier and better. It 
was especially advantageous to young men, to have 
the benefit of the advice and knowledge of their 
elders. He could assure them that his heart was 
with the Society, and while it was especially good 
for the young, it was also advantageous to older 
members to mix with their fellow tradesmen ; 
and so long as they had their good ** Shepherd" 
he felt that their flock would be well tended. 

The toast of " Kindred Societies" was entrusted 
io Mr. Kawley. He commenced by observing 
that, although it was very desirable to have 
societies composed of masters and foremen tailors, 
it was still more desirable to have societies in 
which the larger body — the working men — could 
meet and mingle with the masters and foremen, 
and so promote mutual respect and good feeling. 
One society of working men was already in 
existence, called the Anthropometrical Society, the 
object of which was the instruction of its members 
in cutting, and the study of the proportions of the 
human body. This society paid its teacher ; but 
we, up to the present time, had been content to 
accept each other's teaching; but it should be 
remembered that " pig cannot teach pig." The 
fact is tradesmen's teaching of each other can 
never be so effective as professional teaching, for 
it seems that not so much credit is given to the 
old tradesman for his knowledge as his age and 
experience deserve. We should endeavour to 
get the highest teaching from the outside, taking, 
for example, the Hoyal Academy, which employs 
one of the most skilled anatomical lecturers to 
instruct the students in that part of the science 
which relates to their art; and also a learned 
chemist to shew the chemical composition of 
paints, and the effect of the atmosphere upon 
them. He was anxious to raise our calling in 
the world's esteem, such as he believed it merited. 
To show how little it is esteemed, it is related of 



a Queen that she defied the enemy to kill either 
a horse or man in a certain regiment, for said 
she '' the horses are all mares, and the soldiers 
are all tailors." Again, on a deputation of 18 
tailors waiting upon her, she greeted them with a 
*' Good morning gentlemen, both." Why what 
were all the distinctions of rank, from throne to 
beggar, but indications of tailoring ? He claimed 
for the tailor the rank of an artist, for whilst the 
scidptor took a block of marble, and out of it 
fashioned a beautiful form, so the tailor takes 
poor humanity, decorates it, and makes it worth 
looking at. 

Song — ** Studying Economy." 

Mr. Hastib responded on behalf of the 
"Metropolitan Foremen Tailors* Society"; and 
Mr. Archer for the " Mutual Foremen Tailors' 
Society." 

Mr. C. Edwards, in proposing the Chairman's 
health, observed that the efficient manner in 
which the Chairman had fulfilled his duties that 
evening, was an evidence of the way in which he 
had performed the duties of President of this 
Society. This toast was received with musical 
honours. 

Mr. Smart duly responded ; then followed the 
" Vice-Presidents," to which they replied in- 
dividually. 

" The Press" was proposed by Mr. Rawley, 
who, whilst passing some encomiums on the trade 
press, said he thought it would be better if they 
abstained from publishing any more systems, say 
for a year. He believed we were indebted to some 
gentlemen present for doing away with those 
absurd coloured plates of costume which were 
brought from France, and which he believed no 
human being ever wore, they existed only in the 
imagination of their designers. The metropolis 
was certainly the fount of fashion, and en- 
gravings were now published which would convey 
to country tailors the styles that we were making 
in town. 

Mr. Gilrs, on rising to reply on behalf of 
the Wbst-rnd Gazette said, there were four 
journals in existence representing our trade, each 
having a large circle of subscribers, and were 
well supported by the trade ; this was a fact 
which spoke highly for the intelligence of the 
trade, and was, he believed, unequalled by any 
other trade in existence. He was of opinion that 
a knowledge of the art of cutting was more widely 
spread than at any previous period, and this he 
attributed to the influence of the trade Press. 
English style was now the prevailing one on the 
Continent and the United Stated, to this fact were 
the London tailors and woollen drapers indebted 
for such an amount of American trade; the 
characteristics of English style were ease and 
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strength, to this we must add elegance of form, 
and then we shall successfully compete with any 
nation. After adducing some instances proving 
the beneficial influence of the trade Press, he 
assured them that the conductors of the Press were 
animated by the purest motives, and if their deeds 
could equal their wishes, great indeed would be 
their results. 

Mr. Duncan, of the " Tailob and Cutteb," 
bore testimony to the usefulness of these Societies, 
as shown by his experience of them in Glasgow ; 
and concluded by thanking them for the honour 
conferred by the drinking his health, and hearty 
reception of the toast. 

Then followed in rapid succession the toasts of 
''The Visitors," "The Officers,'' and "The 
Woollen Trade and its Representatives,'' each of 
which were spoken and responded to in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

The speeches were interspersed with songs, 
which were above the average merit. Thus con- 
cluded a very pleasant and sociable evening. 
Much credit must be awarded to the OliEdrman, 
for the genial and hearty manner with which 
the proceedings were enlivened, for it gave a 
cheerful tone to the whole affair. 



S0rutg. 

On Tuesday, November 18th, Mr. Jones 
drafted a system of cutting Chesterfields, based 
on divisions of the breast measure. The draft 
was for a proportionate figure, and, as it lay, 
seemed well proportioned ; but on enquiring into 
the changes furnished by the system to provide 
for corpulent figures, the inaccuracy of breast 
measure systems was fully shown, for the im- 
portant differences in depth required for these 
figures were left to the judgment to determine. 

On November 23rd Mr. Ashford drafted a 
system for cutting Cossack Vests. It was carefully 
examined and tested by the members present, 
great approval of it was expressed, as from 
the great experience of Mr. Ashford in these 
garments we were naturally led to expect. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
on December 2nd, when the various officers of 
the society were elected and the ordinary business 
transacted. There was a fair attendance of 
members. The following are the names and 
offices to which the various members were 
elected : — President, Mr. Hastie ; Oommittee, 
Messrs. Campion, Ions, Hastie, Dixon, Hobday, 
Constien, Heinhard, and Giles; Cash Secretary, 
Mr. Ions ; Auditors, Messrs Dixon and Constien ; 



Stewards for the Annual Dinner, Messrs. Mog- 
ford, Giles, Wiseman, Campion, Heinhard, and 
Jenkins. The Gazettb Committee, Messrs. 
Giles, Mogford, Prewett, H. Eoberts, and M. 
Wiseman, was re-elected. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Martin, the retiring President, closed the 
proceedings. 

On Tuesday, December 9th, Mr. Prewett 
drafted and minutely explained the working of 
the West-End Gazette Trousers System. He 
pointed out the principles upon which it is based, 
and showed a pair of trousers which he was 
wearing, and had cut by the system, for the 
purpose of showing its practical results. The 
trousers were examined and tested, the wearer 
being placed in stooping and sitting positions so 
as to show their various effects on the garment. 
The result of the examination was very satisfactory 
to all observers. 

On Tuesday, December 16th, Mr. Hobday 
drafted his system for cutting military tunics. 
It was inspected and considered satisfactory to 
all the members. There was one idea that 
appeared to us worth noting and remembering, 
namely, he took out a portion of the difference of 
size between breast and waist at the side body 
seams, thus avoiding making the breast so very 
round, and requiring so much pressing in. 

The following is the list of subjects for this 
month : — January 6th, Mr. Dixon, Trousers 
System : 13th, Mr. Constien, Ladies' Habit 
System; 20th, Mr. Brooks, on Trousers; 27th, 
Mr. Campion, on Naval Uniforms. 



BOOK EECEIVED. 



" Piatt and Co.'s Price List." We have just 
to hand Piatt and Go's. Price List and System of 
Business. A perusal oi its contents surprises us 
to find the number and variety of articles which 
Messrs. Piatt and Co. have to sell. Their Trade 
List comprises every kind of cloth and coating, 
every variety of vesting, and each sort of trousering 
that a tailor can require. He can be furnished 
at the same time with every necessary to trim 
the garments, and then, as to sundries, their 
name is myriad; should he want a machine, 
Piatt and Co. supply them : does he want shears, 
sleeve-boards, or irons, he can have them here ; 
should he require a leather bag to carry his 
patterns in or his garments to try on, here is a 
large assortment, or would he like to present his 
beloved partner with a black silk dress, here he 
can have one according to his purse ; does he 
want to stock himself with under clothing, here is 
a stock of hosiery to command ; and lastly, does 
he wish to taste and test, "pure, strong, soft 
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Kychow Congow" or "pure Darjecling Souchong/' 
here he can obtain it at a verj moderate cost. 
Messrs. Piatt and Co. seem to us to be gradually 
extending their business, so that thej will be able 
to supply a tailor with his indirect as well as 
his immediate wants: certainly it must be a great 
convenience, and saving of time and money to a 
country buyer to come to one house in which he 
has confidence and be able to supply himself there 
with most, if not all his requirements. The basis 
of this trade must be confidence in the integrity 
of the house with which we are dealing, without 
this, it could nOb have risen to its present great 
proportions, neither could it continue to exist and 
prosper. There is one great fact, it lives and 
prospers, and it is but simple justice to add, that 
the dealings we have had with this house fully 
justified the confidence we reposed in it. 



plates of (Costumes. 

PLATE I. 

The most desirable illustrations of fashion that 
we could present to our subscribers at this season 
of the year, appear to us to be those of gentle- 
men's and youths' dress for parties, so we have 
given the gentlemen's on the first Plate, and the 
young gentlemen's on the second. And here we 
had better commence by saying that although the 
back view is carefully drawn and the figure artisti- 
cally posed, the front view is not up to our mark. 
We fear that the serious indisposition under which 
our artist has suffered, prevented him from exercis- 
ing his usual skill. We regret this the more as 
his drawings of dress costumes have been among 
his happiest efforts. To remedy this deficiency, 
as far as laid in our power, we have given a com- 
plete model of a good fitting and tastily-cut dress 
coat, and a sketch of the front, on our sheet of 
diagrams. The curves of the side seams, the 
breadth of the back scies, the distance between 
the back buttons, and the run of the plaits cor- 
respond with the back view. 

It will be observed that we take out a fish at 
the top skirt, and add on round at the plait to be 
pressed in : a little wadding should be added to 
fill out the hip and give it a degree of roundness. 
As this customer had a full cliest, the side-seam 
was cut flat, the forepart crooked, and two Vs 
taken out, one at neck, and the other at waist. 
The sleeve is cut moderately wide, and rather 
large at the bottom. The lappel is cut hollow, 
so as to produce an easy turn, and give at the 
same time a bold, graceful front. Let no one 
deceive themselves as an experienced tailor who 
argued vehemently against a hollow lappel, urging 
that he had and could turn a lappel with his 



collar to the bottom of the front ; very true, but 
that is not the precise reason for cutting a hollow 
lappel : it is that you cannot produce so graceful 
a turn with a straight one. The design of front 
which we have given, is precisely that which we 
cut. It is an idea too wide for cloth, but as we 
most frequently put silk facings to the back of the 
holes, it is preferable to ^show some degree of 
facing. To those who admire this shape of 
front, we can only say that we do not know how 
to produce it, except with a hollow lappel. Great 
care must be taken, by the workman in lining the 
forepart of a dress-coat, so as to make it rather 
cling to the body; some cutters take a double 
seam in at the side body, to assist this purpose. 
The edges are either corded or plain ; and neat 
fancy buttons are most frequently worn. 

Dress vests are made well open, and with two 
or three buttons ; some vests are tastily braided, 
others have cord or tracing braid on the edges, 
according to taste. 

Dress trousers are worn ample, and with 
pockets at the side. 

PLATE n. 

We turn with pleasure to the contemplation of 
the young gentleman's dress suit, for we could 
desire nothing better. The features and the 
dress have that air of juvenility and gentility that 
artists seldom succeed in depicting. The dress 
jacket has only two button-holes and a flower- 
hole, rolls well open and displays the white vest 
beneath. It may be here proper to remark that 
many young gentlemen wear black vests and 
white ties, such being more economical and 
useful. The trousers are quite plain, English 
military style, with side pockets. 

The other dress is more juvenile, but very 
pretty. It is made of velveteen, and a blue sash 
is tied round the waist. This forms a pleasing 
contrast and adds a charm to the costume. The 
collar and turn may be faced with silk or plain. 
The Spanish trousers are braided down the sides ; 
these need no further description. The jacket is 
cut simply like a short pea jacket, only fuller, 
and is either sewed on a band or is fulled in under 
the scarf. A white vest can be worn under it, or 
it can be made to button highei*, and a vest may 
be dispensed with, if desired. 



piatts at diagrams. 

Dias. 1-4 are illustrations of the West-End 
Gazkttk System for Cutting Ladies' Riding 
Habits. 

Dias. 6-11 is a model of a Fashionable Evening 
Dress Coat, suitable for a proportionate figure. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & UW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 






BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods for the Summer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10, and an additional 2^per06nt.on paroelB above 

that amount 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

We have ready, a bundle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4s. per yard. These goods will 
be found very useful for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, first-claas manu&ctnre, 
good weight, and thoroughly damped. As arrangements have been made with the manuflBicturer 
for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of the goods 
being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. This card will be found very usefiil to 
Tailors having a demand for Chbaf Tbousbbs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbbb. 
Tailors requiring them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... Ss. 4d. to 7s.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited 'to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 9s. 6d., manufactured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 48. 9d. 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THB XiOWBST PBZCBS. 

Cluques, Banker'a Drafts, or P. 0. 0., must be enclosed with each order. P. 0. 0. 

payable at Blandford Street, W. 

[12] 
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®^t ^ngulator Sgsttnt, 

By Thos. Dabwin Httmphbbts, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mj ooimectioii with The Tailor and Cutter 
haying terminated, I shall now hare an occasional 
hoar to spare, which I shall have the pleasure of 
devoting to the purpose of developing a few ideas 
on the subject of cutting, more particularly those 
associated with the system or method of forming 
coats now so very generally known as the Angu* 
later System. This name was given to it because 
the Hnes employed as guides to fix certain points 
and stations are drawn by a small instrument 
named an Angulator, the form of which is shown 
by Diagram 1 ; and the quantities gives will pro- 
duce one of a convenient size for practical pur- 
poses, bat it matters not how large or small the 
instrament may be, for the angles will always 
retain the same form or relation to the points 
irrespective of the length to which they might be 
extended. One a fourth of the size given on the 
Plate would be quite as accurate as one ten times 
the dimensions. As the Angulator plays an im- 
portant part in the working of the system, it is 
necessary that the shape of it should be as accu- 
rate as possible, and the use made of the different 
sides fully and clearly understood, before an 
attempt is made to put it into practice. ^ 

To form the Instrument — ^Take a piece of stout 
paper and draw a line as from A to D ; mark at 
B 1| inch, and D at 10 inches from A ; square 
out from B, and make the width at G 7^ inches ; 



square across from 10, and make the width at D 
1| inches ; then find the side by a line from C to 
where IJ is marked at D. When drawn out it 
will be found that the two sides A D and D 
are of an equal length, and that the point at is 
sharper than that at A. The only use made of 
the side A D is, to draw the back angles B F 
and C G on the back, while angle or side C D is 
employed to find the front balance or to locate 
the shoulder in H K and the sleeve head. A 
few careless students of cutting who have tried to 
work the system have failed in the attempt 
because they could not understand the instrument 
or apprehend its utility. In the mean time I 
will limit the application of ithe Angulator to the 
strictly proportionate form of coat, and elucidate 
its practical value when dealing with variations in 
form and position, more particularly the manner 
in which the position of the shoulder will be 
adjusted and varied according as changes are dis- 
covered in the front of scye measure. Votaries 
of systematic cutting are divided into three sec- 
tions or schools, each having their special tenets. 
One adheres most tenaciously to the principle 
known as the breast measure process ; the second 
believes in the pre-eminence of direct measure- 
ments; while the third builds up its hopes for 
the attainment of perfection in the art of fitting 
the human form by the combination of different 
elements. As I proceed with the development of 
my system I will take a glance at the different 
theories, show wherein they differ, and point out 
the advantages which the Angulator method pos- 
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868868 oyer all others. The system is strictly 
and essentiallj what is termed a measurement 
method ; that is to saj, the size and character of 
the garment are subservient to quantities obtained 
bj the process of direct measurement, or such as 
experience has enabled the practical cutter to 
compute and harmonize from the dictum of one 
measure, or a scale of size dictated by judgment 
founded on the tuition of experience and know- 
ledge deduced from the succession of changes in 
the form of men, which will eventuate in the 
giving to a figure a specific character. Take, for 
instance, the class of customers designated cor- 
pulent, short and stout, tall and thin, high or low, 
and large or small in the shoulders. Those cutters 
who are masters of their profession are well aware 
that those forms of men in whose conformation 
one or more of these characters are found, will 
know from experience that one change will force 
on another, and that a few local changes will lead 
on to a series of variations that will cause an entire 
change in the character of the garment ; they are 
the result of natural causes, leading judgment to 
provide for their requirements without the aid of 
any other auxiliaiy. As a principle to follow, it 
will be quite safe to cut coats for stout men 
smaller about the scies and shoulders — not a 
mere contraction at one given point, but a general 
reduction at all thos^ parts that have an influence 
in fixing those points on which fitting depends. 
I will notice this part of practical cutting as we 
advance with the elucidation of the system. 

Sow to measure. — In addition to those usually 
taken there are what is termed four extra or 
supplementary measures required to work out 
the method, necessary yet not imperative, as 
their magnitude can always be gauged with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and the system worked out on the 
pure and simple breast measure plan; The first 
section of the body is what I have designated 
level of the shoulders or the space between A and 
B on the figure, A being where the collar-seam is 
intended to be ; then feel for the shoulder-end of 
the clavicU or collar-bone, as at E. Place the 
inch-tape with the upper edge at these points, 
and let it run across the back as shown. By this 
means the space between A and B is found, which 
I have fixed at 3 j inches ; and even if this quan- 



tity were employed for dU sizes^ it would be found 
correct in nineteen out of every twenty coats. In 
extreme cases the variations will not exceed one- 
fourth of an inch, A to C 6^ inches, or twice the 
distance A B. Place the tape with the end at 0, 
pass it under the arm, and ascertain the distance 
to front of scye, 12 ; continue up the front to A, 
24 ; then slip the tape down to C so as to pass 
over the prominence of the shoulder at E. 
Measure from A at the neck, down in frt)nt of 
arm to the natural waist at W, 25. The depth 
of arm in E S will be treated when dealing with 
disproportion. 

To show the working of the system, let U8 take 
a person giving the following quantities as our 
representative model:— Level of shoulders, 3| 
inches; lengthof waist, 17, 19; front of scye, 12; 
front balance, 12 ; or from C round to A, 24 ; A 
to W, 25 ; breast, 18 ; waist, 15. 

The Bach (diagram 2). — ^Mark in at H 1 J inch 
and draw the back-seam, at the same time making 
the length required; mark at B 3| inches as fixed 
upon for level of shoulders, and from B to C the 
same quantity. Now take up the Angiilator and 
place point A at B, and by side A D draw the 
angular line B F ; then pass the Angulator down 
to C and draw the line C G ; make the width at 
F to measure or fancy, or about 2 inches more 
than half the front of scye measure; raise the 
point 1 inch above F, and make the width at E 
from 2\ to 3 inches according to the circumference 
round the neck ; raise the top half-an-inch above 
E, and complete the back suitable to the chamo- 
ter of the coat. In the next place, take up the 
square and place the angle on the back-seam as 
at D, so that half the front of scye measure inter- 
sects the angular line drawn from 6|. To un- 
derstand the way to find this line or the important 
part it plays seems to be altogether beyond the 
capacity of some minds. Some of those who 
have tried to work the system are under the im- 
pression that D ought to be at a given quantity 
down from A. The position occupied by the 
angle at D is varied and infiuenced by the front 
of scye measure : if this is 12, then the line fr^m 
D will cross angle C, as at G-, at half such quan- 
tity, 6, and the scye will rise or &11 according to 
the size of arm-hole required. 
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The ForS'^ri ^diagram 3).— -Place the back 
down in any position so as to be convenient to 
mark out the fore-part. Mark at J and square 
with the back seam the breast measure, 18; 
square out from D to L, and square down from J 
to N; mark at H, the front of scje measure, 12, 
and at half-waj between H and L. Place 
point C of the Angdator at H, and by side C D 
draw the front balance line H E ; place the tape 
with the end at J), extend it to H, and continue 
np to K the quantity taken on the customer, 24 ; 
mark down from K to S 2^, or the width of 
back in A E. With O for a pivot, sweep the 
shoulder from S to T. From the edge of back at 
W mark in to I 2 inches; make a pivot of the 
back at E, and draw the centre seam to I as 
shown ; then apply the measure taken from K to 
M ; allow three-fourths of an inch round on the 
blade-bone, and find the length at P by that of 
the back. Place the square with one side on the 
line J N, so as to form a right angle with P. 
Carry the line through from P as far as the width 
at waist may suggest as necessary. By this 
means the fr^ont length is determined. Hollow 
the seam at V to the extent of 1^ inch. Find 
the neck at about 3 inches below J, take out half- 
an-inch under the arm, make the width in front 
to that required and to agree with style of coat 
being cut. 

.BdZsYu^.— Turn the back over so that the seam 
in A F rest on the line J N or parallel with it ; 
draw a line square with J N through the back 
Bcje to E. When so placed the back will [reach 
from B to J, and rise and fall according as varia- 
tions are found in the level of the shoulders, the 
distance from D to H, and the measure taken 
from H to K. These variations shall be noticed 
as we proceed, as well as the effect produced by 
changes in the measures taken on the body. 



MR. W. H. SMITH'S COAT SYSTEM. 

Hinhead, Glasgow, 
Dec. 11th, 1873. 

TO THB xnrroB op the " WKST-ENI) oazettb.*' 

Sib, — I now send you diagrams of the youth's 
dress coat promised to follow the stout man's 
which I sent a short time since. In stating the 
measure of natural waist length 1 made a mistake ; 
by reference to my measure-book and getting 
the pattern, I discovered that 17, and not 18, is 
the correct measure. You will perceive that I 
have not carried out Mr. Smith's instructions as 
to the upper part of coat, my customer being 



long-bodied and not of the long-shouldered build 
which necessitates Mr. Smith's form of procedure. 
With careful observation, I may add that the 
system ranks among the best bases I am ac- 
quainted with in a varied practice and research 
going over the past twelve years. 

To produce Ae Coat — ^A to B is 17 inches, the 
length of natural waist ; to C is half that quan- 
tity. The space between A and C divides into 
three equal parts, as signified by points D and +. 
Square A to E one-sixth of breast, and rise 
three-fourths of an inch for F ; square D to F for 
width of back one-fourth and one- eighth of breast, 
and draw the diagonal line F to F. Add at the 
lower F a quarter of an inch for width, and make 
back scye 1^ inch or to taste. Place the square 
at C and run out to H half an inch less than half- 
breast, which for the needed ease is for this figure 
cut 16| inches. The half-inch is added at G for 
round of blade. H to O is 2^ inches. Square up 
O to P 2 inches, the line HON being got by a 
line which passes through H and J, the latter 
point being half an inch more than one-third of 
waist (5^ inches). You afterwards take out 
half an inch between W and Y at bottom of side 
body. Square out from 1 to Q the remainder of 
waist (9| inches). Mark up from H to J the dis- 
tance C + on back, and square to M. Mark on 
J M from J half H O, and from that mark to 
M half breast. From J to K one-sixth of 
breast, by which square K L half waist. To 
form shoulder-seam place the back with the 
line F F upon L K of fore-part in such a man- 
ner that T, which is like U, the half of H O, may 
be cut by the run of scye through T P O, &c., 
to the start from top of side body. Sweep the 
bottom irom the hollow of side body by making 
L a pivot. Drop B a little below and allow one 
inch in front of Q and form front through N to 
M, taking out a V between the two last points. 
The waist may be lengthened to fashion or taste, 
say 18 inches. 

Where there is length of neck, or shoulders 
sloping, I adopt the plan of finding the level of 
scye by the breast measure, and thus letting the 
extra length pass upwards, and adding a like 
quantity to the shoulder point of neck without 
touching the scye point of shoulder. For a stoop- 
ing man I put a wedge in across back to nothing 
at back scye ; the same in side body diagonally. 
The length is thus given, and the back and side 
body points A, £, and F all point to their proper 
places, whUe the same quantity is taken out of 
the fore-part above the breast line, carrying the 
neck point forward and necessarily lowering M. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours respectfully. 

Jab. Bobebts. 
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^oBBii^ an (Sautters nnta Wiaxkmm. 

(A Paper read to the City of London Practical Tailors* 

Society, by E. C.) 

CConduded from page 51.) 

This want of a practical knowledge has given 
rise to a new system of teaching with which I 
am not much impressed : that of cutting by block 
patterns supplied to a neophyte at the end of his 
term of a month or so ; and by which he is sup- 
posed to be able to cut anything that comes in his 
way, but which from his want of knowledge of 
disproportion^ often lead him astray. Block 
patterns, to my mind, should only be used by 
thoroughly competent cutters, to save time ; and 
their use of them frequently creates a sameness 
of style, whilst an independent draft for every 
customer gives an opportunity of studying every 
little detail of his peculiarities, and also of work- 
ing in the prevailing fashion which I need not 
add is ever-varying. A garment cut in this 
manner is never bo stiff and formal as one cut 
from a block pattern. I may be asked, " How 
would you have a young beginner make his way?" 
I say he ought to be grounded in the principles of 
cutting during his apprenticeship, and then be 
placed in a cutting-room, under an experienced 
man, say for a further term of one or two years, 
by which time he would be able to take an imder 
situation, with credit to himself and his teachers, 
in marked contrast to the hosts of young men, 
who frequently take situations after short lessons 
in the art, who by continual shittings, gradually 
acquire that knowledge which should have pre- 
ceded their entrance into a cutting-room. 

However, by whatever means he attains his 
position, he very likely finds that his system is 
not perfect, which I have no hesitation in saying will 
be the case, as I know of no system that is so ; 
and here will be found his first main difficulty ; 
alterations creep in, and having a perfect reliance 
on his system, he possibly lays blame on the 
workman for not properly making up the gar- 
ment. Now there ought always to be a perfect 
understanding between the cutter and the work- 
man, and it will well repay the cutter if the 
workmen could be well drilled in all the little aids 
they can give to his work : such as the proper 
placing of lullness, the fit ol collars, the putting 
in of sleeves, &c.. which may vary in almost 
every customer. Systems also require various 
treatment, according as they are straight or 
crooked — and it is in these little things 
that a better communication should exist be- 
tween the cutter and workman. Probably his 



garments are well made, but yet do not fit, and 
he is tempted to try another and yet another 
system, with no better results, until he is com- 
pletely at a loss to know which is best; my 
advice is to study one system only, carefuUj 
noting its defects, and by patient study of the 
effects of alterations for various figures (which by- 
the-bye are our greatest teachers), to arrive at 
comparative success. It will be as a tool in the 
hands of one man, and the same tool in the hands 
of another, one will work well with it, and the 
other spoil what he attempts do. It will be seen 
that I attach importance to a young man pursuing 
a steady course of self-teaching after once he has 
taken the shears in hand. In former times the 
task was much more difficult than now. The 
various trade journals will often aid him by 
articles written by competent men in the interests 
of the trade, by dissertations on style, and by a 
general review of everything that passes. There 
are various Societies to which he may belong, 
and amongst others our own, at which he might 
obtain information which will prove of great 
value at some time or other, and which in former 
years was quite beyond his reach ; I can assure 
the young men present that during the sixteen 
years that I have had the honor to belong to this 
society, I have gained much knowledge that I 
should never have possessed if I had not joined 
it. It brings a man into communication with his 
fellow workers, who will share with him any 
knowledge they may possess to their mutual 
advantage. It is in this manner that I should 
like to see the journeymen have an institute of 
their own, where classes may be formed for 
various purposes, and where the steady and in- 
dustrious man could by patient industry raise 
himself in the social scale, and by his example 
cause others to emulate him. How many in- 
stances have occurred that the want of education 
has been the drawback to many entering on a 
more extended sphere of usefulness, which chance 
has thrown in their way. To such I would ob- 
serve that there are institutes in different parts of 
London where they may perfect themselves in 
almost any branch of education — writing, cipher- 
ing, book-keeping, &c — ^which in many situations 
are as necessary as a good knowledge of cutting, 
especially in the country, where trades are carried 
on by drapers and others, who have not a practical 
acquaintance with the trade, and to whom an 
educated man is a desideratum. Having glanced 
at a few of the necessary steps to form a cutter, 
let us follow him at his work. The first and most 
trivial you may say is his style of chalking ; bat 
I think it important that a fine clear line drawn 
by a steady hand and eye should be cultivated. 
If a second chalk should be necessary, brush the 
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old mark well out, and begin anew not as I have 
seen many, chalk line upon line until they have 
a perfect Clapham Junction, which frequently 
perplexes them when tbey come to use the shears. 
This is a small thing, but in the end will save 
much time, the workman also is benefited, as 
the thin line is much easier to make up than the 
chaos of clumsy broad ones. Order and method 
at the cutting*table are also things to be im- 
pressed on your minds: ''a place for eyery- 
thing, and everything in its place," a motto well 
adapted to a taUor, as time is frequently of para- 
mount importance, and to lose it in seeking for 
mislaid articles, is a great waste. Keep your 
trimmings, &c. always in the same place, so that 
the hand mechanically takes hold of them. Whilst 
on the subject of time, I may mention this : 
never keep a man waiting for work if it is possible 
to give it him, as time to him means money, and 
somedmes something more. Through habits of 
intemperance, perhaps, or idleness, he may not 
take advantage of your thoughtful ness, but still 
you will have done your duty to him. I could 
wish that journeymen, as a body, bad more con- 
sideration of the value of time, both in their own 
interest and in those of their .employers ; and if 
clients also could be made to feel the value of it, 
it would be a great boon. In fitting on garments 
great nicety is required, not only to get a correct 
fit, but also to embody in it the customer's own 
desires ; and here a man's judgment is severely 
tried, as he may make alterations that ^ter all 
may be detrimental to the success of the garment. 
His acquaintance with the standard rules of 
catting may save him from making gross blunders, 
but yet he is not successful. You may ask me, 
<' What are the standard rules ?" by these I mean 
certain defined points or distances, which in all 
systems, however produced, seldom vary — thus, 
a neck point must not be advanced beyond a 
certain line, or the result will be a contracted 
chest, and vice versd, so that in altering anything 
care must be taken not to spoil the original inten- 
tion. I may here remark that Dr. Wampen's 
Anthropometry may be studied to great ad- 
vantage ; it is as its name imports, man-measur- 
ing, whereby we can know, with mathematical 
nicety, how much or how little can be placed to 
fit certain parts, and beyond which it is unsafe to 
go, — ^it may be adapted to any system. In try- 
ing on garments it is of great assistance, when 
practicable, to call the workman down, so that he 
alflo might see how he can improve his portion of 
the fit, as a minute's glance from an intelligent 
man is worth more than half an hour's explanation. 
All excess of size should be taken from the place 
where found, care being taken to remodel the 
seams in as truthful a manner as at first cut, so 



as not to show an alteration. I think, gentlemen* 
that I have stated enough platitudes on tailor- 
ing to engage your attention; and I hope that 
the few commonplace hints thrown out may be of 
service to some amongst us ; and that the talent 
entrusted to them might increase tenfold, so that 
hereafter we may have the advantage of listening 
to an essay on some subject which will contain 
fresh ideas and improved methods, and will be 
the means of further developing our knowledge of 
our common craft. 



By J. Rab. 

(^ConchuUd from page 50.) 

When we hear of these great strikes, we cannot 
help thinking it is a pity there is not some one 
able to command the ruling passion of those who 
are led by the dictates or the false representa- 
tion of these professional agitators, who live so 
comfortably upon the pickings they make out of the 
Trades Unions. To them a good strike is a good 
paying speculation, and the longer it lasts the 
better for these delegates, or dictators, or what- 
ever name we may call them. 

In the majority of cases how many are there 
who can give a definite reason for all this agita- 
tion ? Where can we find a class of operatives 
more discontented with their pay than this class? 
and where is there another that enjoys the pay 
of these striking individuals ? At the same time 
where is there a class that so little support other 
operatives? Is it not a well-known fact that 
the colUer, the builders, and those operatives who 
are enjoying the highest rate of wages, are greater 
patrons and supporters of the slop-shop ^an all 
other trades put together ? Yet they enjoy in- 
comes far above many of a higher standing in 
society, both by birth and education. 

Take curates, who have to keep up the appear- 
ance of gentlemen on £60 or £70 per annum, 
while the carpenter is not satisfied with his £90 
odd, and not expected to keep up any appearance ; 
yet you will find that the curate goes to the tailor 
who pays the best wages, and the operative with 
his comparative mint of money, to the slop-shop, 
where they pay 2s. 6d. for making a coat, 8d. for 
trousers, and 6d. for a vest, the makers finding 
their own thread. Such are the men who wiU 
appeal for funds for the support of their cause 
from the tailors of England, and all other trades 
soft enough to levy contributions. 

What can now be the thoughts of the farm 
labourers of Dorset and Warwickshire, who 
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look npon their 15b. as high wages? In fact 
handredSi and I may say thousands of others, 
roust be equally startled to hear of the dissatis- 
faction of these high-paid men — such as bailders, 
colliers, and tailors who work for the best west- 
end trades — for undoubtedly it is this class that 
show their discontent sooner than any other 
lower-paid operative*; it is these men who are the 
sole cause of the high rate we have to pay for 
every article of necessary consumption. We must 
count it unreasonable on their part when we re- 
flect on the inequality of the distribution of wages, 
as between one trade and another — the consum- 
ing power of all being equal. Taking our own 
traide as an example, — we do not hear of the 
sweater, or those who may be struggling for the 
necessaries of life between the Jew, the slop- 
master, and out - door relief, striking against 
their work. Some of the clever and officious 
unionist in our trade, and in fact any other trade, 
may say with a sneer: ^'For a good reason, as 
they cannot help themselves, for they are not 
eligible to become members of a union, and they 
have no union of their own, and where that is 
wanting, there is weakness; in the other case 
they are united, and can compel the employers to 
give way to whatever demands they may think 
fit to lay before them." They never say, " Let 
every member of the trade rise to the same level, 
according to his ability, and to those who are 
weak we shall lend a helping hand." On this 
point I may remark upon the great injustice im- 
posed upon employers in being compelled to pay 
every union man at the same rate, irrespective of 
his abilities or legitimate worth. 

Now having Uius far entered upon the sub- 
ject, I think I shall not go farther, but sum up 
the whole as briefly as possible. First. How 
can strikes be successfully obviated? Simply 
in this way: that there should be appointed 
boards of conciliation, whose duty it would be to 
regulate the rate of pay according to the quality 
of the article produced, i.e., that the wages 
should represent a certain flzed per centage 
of the total value of the article according to price 
to be realised. We all know that goods rise and 
fall in the market, so should the price of labour, 
and by such means you give the operative an 
interest in his work which otherwise he would 
not have, and there would be no such complaints 
the same as we hear now, of the productive power 
of the workmen. What do we see in the report 
of the Coal Commission? that the men receive 
higher pay and do less work. Consequently the 
demand is allowed to get a-head of the supply, 
the result being an increase in price. Give the 
operative his wages according to the market prices 
of his produce, and we would see that the 



stimulus would have the eflfect of enconraging 
him to work a little quicker and keep the supply 
in an equal balance with the demand. Secondly. 
Let trades unions have for their special end 
the one grand object of educating, in a practical 
manner its members in evei^y branch of their 
respective handicraft by such means as would be 
most beneficial, such as by drawing, papers, lec- 
tures and experiments, according to the respec- 
tive requirements of each trade. A benefit sodefj 
is good in its place, and it is well that a trades' 
union should have one in conjunction with its 
other operations, and assistance from that in time 
of sickness is of more importance to the working 
man than the aid of his society in time of a strike. 
The loss of his health he cannot over-rule, but he 
is not bound to go out on strike if he is satisfied 
with his pay, or if he cannot see any chance of 
improving his position ; it is in this respect that 
the unionist loses his independence and becomes 
a slave to the society. Having now arrived at 
the end of my subject, I hope I have been able 
to show clearly that strikes and trades' unions are 
not a benefit to the masses. 



"^ttia^f olhwx bantam ^mloxn* 

The annual dinner of the above Society will 
take place at the Union Tavern, 26, Glasshouse 
Street, Regent Street, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
3rd, 1874; dinner on table at 7.30. Chairman, 
Mr. Hastie ; vice-chairman, Mr. Allen. Tickets 
4s. 6d. each, may be obtained of the stewards, 
Messrs. Mogford, Giles, Wiseman, Campion, 
Keinhard, and Jenkins; and of Mr. Prewett^ 
Secretary, 7, Piccadilly. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 23rd, Mr. Penwarden 
drafted a system for cutting coats. It was baaed 
on the breast measure principle : the lines were 
few and the system simple and easy. It produced 
a very comfortable arm-hole, and was evidently 
suited to cutters with whom time is a great object. 

On the following meeting night a lady's jacket 
was drafted by Mr. J. H. Hoberts. It was 
double-breasted, with lappels, and close-fitting. 
Some objection was offered as to the taking out 
of the fish for the waist, which had been done by 
Mr. Koberts by dividing the distance between the 
chest line and the front of scye ; but this brought 
the fish too near the scye. It was suggested as 
an improvement that the fish should be taken out 
midway between the front scye and the front 
edge, and about 2^ inches down. 

The first meeting night of the New Year was 
occupied by Mr. Dixon, who drafted a system for 
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catting tronsen, and explained tiie manner of its 
▼orking for variooB sizes and shapes of figures. 

The drafting of a lad/s habit system was 
deferred to Taesdaj, Feb. lOth, in conseqaence 
of enforced absence of Mr. Oonstein tl^ongh 
indisposition. 

The following are the arrangements for 
February :— Tu«8day evening, Feb. 3rd, Annual 
Dinner ; 10th, Mr. Constien on " Ladies' Habits ;" 
17th, Mr. Hastie on " Jurenile Costumes;" 24th, 
a discussion will take place. Question : '* Should 
the extra size on corpulent men's trousers be 
added on in front of the fall line ?" The afirma- 
tive will be sustained by Messrs. H. Boberts and 
Jenkins, and the negative by Messrs. Mogford and 
Qilee. 



The following Essays and Lectures are to be 
delivered on Friday evenings at half-past eight:— 

Feb. 6 — Mr. Tapson will open a discussion upon 
the best form of Trousers for Stout Figures. 

„ 13— Mr. Cook on « Chesterfields." 

„ 20 — Mr. Neave on " Juvenile Costumes," in 
continuation. 

„ 27— Mr. Clarke on «« Military Uniforms." 

March 6 — Mr. Bawley, (1) " An Introduction to 

Anatomy." 

„ 13— „ (2) " The Human Figure 

anatomically considered." 

„ 20— ,, (3) '* The Human Figure 

geometrically considered." 

„ 27— Mr. E. Tipton on/* Ladies' Jackets." 

April 3 — Good Friday. 

„ 10 '-Quarterly Meeting. 

N.B.— -Members of kindred societies are ad- 
mitted to the ordinary meetings of this Society. 



plates ai €aBinmt^. 

PLATE I. 

Some of our young feshionables having become 
tired of the style of frock which buttoned up two 
holes and had two other ones in the turn, have 
adopted a new style, or rather reintroduced an 



old one. It is a frock with five holes up the front, 
four of which are to button, and one other in the 
turn. We rather regret the introduction of this 
style, as it does not admit of such a stylish front 
b^ng formed. We must not be understood to 
say that this style is general, but only that it has 
been introduced and is an indication of the style 
that will be fashionable. Frocks are now gene- 
rally made to button three and turn two holes. 
This makes a very neat and becoming coat. The 
skirts, it will be perceived, are still worn close- 
fitting and long. The sleeves are of medium 
width, and have cufib with two holes and buttons. 
The trousers are wide from top to bottom, and 
have side pockets. 

A very useful style of jacket is shown on our 
second Figure : it is of ti^e pea-jacket form, and 
made of blue Witney. By making the turn 
moderately low and with two holes in it, a dif- 
ferent style is brought out from the pea-jacket 
proper. This jacket, by being warmly lined, may 
be made suitable for dl kinds of weather, so that 
it may be worn alone. The edges are double- 
stitched; the buttons are of vegetable ivory. 
Velvet collars are frequently put to these coats. 
The style is frdl about the back and shoulders, 
tapering narrower to the bottom. 

PLATE n. 

On this Plate we have given a complete illus- 
tration of a Lady's Fashionable Jacket. It is 
made of black silk velvet, and is ornamented with 
steel buttons. It is double-breasted, and fits 
close to the figure. Box plaits are formed at the 
back. The jacket from which this drawing was 
taken was cut by the Wsst-End Qazbttb System, 
and 19 undoubtedly an excellent-fitting garment 
These jackets are also made in elysian, with 
velvet facings and cufi&, or in beaver, trimmed 
with fur, or else in cloth, nicely braided. If any 
of our fHends have ladies' jackets to cut we would 
earnestly recommend them to try the W.E.G. 
system which we published in our last November 
number. 



Dias. 1-3 are illustrations of the Angulator 
System, from the pen of an old contributor, better 
known to our readers as Darwin Scotus. 

Dias. 4-5 are contributed to our pages by Mr. 
Boberts, as promised, in further proof of the value 
of Mr. W. H. Smith's System, when applied to 
entirely dissimilar figures. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW ROB E MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with Estiiiiates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO,, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, ST RAN D,'lON DON. 

To Tailors who Buy for Ready Money, 

and are desirous of obtaining all the advantages which cash purchasers ought to have, 

J. M. a J. DAW. 



BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

(ESTABLISHED 1861), 

are now offering every description of Woollen Goods for the Summer Season at the very lowest prices. 

Special advantages are offered as follows : — 

5 per Cent, discount on all parcels up to £10, and an additional 2^ per Gent, on parcels above 

that amount 

All parcels are sent off within two hours from the time the orders are received, and great 
attention is paid to sending by the quickest possible route, thereby saving great delay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE!! 

We have ready, a bundle of Tweeds and Fancy Trouserings, all at 4s. per yard. These goods will 
be found very useful for nearly every purpose, being made of Sound Wool, first-class manufacture, 
good weight, and thoroughly damped. As arrangements have been made with the manufacturer 
for a regular supply, there will be very little fear of disappointment in consequence of the goods 
being sold out. 

Also, a Card of Fancy Trouserings, from 2s. 9d. to 36. 6d. This card will be found very useful to 
Tailors having a demand for Cheap Tbousebs. A Bundle and Card will be forwarded post-fbee. 
Tailors requiring them are requested to make an early application. 

Black Doeskins from ... 3s. 4d. to 78.; Ditto Supers ... 5s. 6d. to 17s. 

Special attention is solicited to our 60-in. Woaded Black Super, at 98. 6d., manufactured by John 
Brooke & Son, universally acknowledged to be the best makers in the North of England. Woaded 
Black Doeskins, at 4s. 9(L 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL ENSURE FURTHER FAVORS. 



EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TAILORS' TRIMMINGS 

AT THE IiOWEST PBIOBS. 

Cheques, Banker^s Drafts^ or P. 0. 0., must be enclosed unth each order. P. 0. 0. 

payable at Blandford Street^ W, 

[IS] 
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CLOSE-PITTING TBOUSERS. 
To Draft the Top Side (Dia. 5).— The ordinaiy 
measures for troaaers are to be taken, viz. — 
41 side, 31 leg, 15 waist, 18 seat, 23 thigh, 
16 knee, and 17 bottom. J>mw the perpen- 
dicular line, A C, the length of the side- 
seam meaaore. Square the bottom line I H, 
hf the line A 0. Mark np from to B the 
length of leg-seam, and square the line P B F» 
bj line B ; also square the knee line J G-, bj 
the line B C, two inches more than half the leg- 
seam from the bottom at 0. Square the line D E 
bj A B. Mark from B to P half-inch less than 
one-third of seat measure, and from B to P one- 
third of seat measure, B to K one-sixth of seat 
measure, and from A to D one-sixth of seat 
measure. Draw the line D E. Mark from E to B 
one-quarter of an inch more than one-twelfth of 
seat measure. Draft the fixrk from D, inter- 
secting B to P, as illustrated on diagram. From 
the centre of the knee line to J, one-fourth 
of the knee measure; and from the centre of 
knee to O, one-fourth of knee measure; and 
allow a quarter of an inch for seam. PromC tol 
half-an-inch less than one-fourth of the size of 
bottom ; and the same from C to H. It must 
be understood that the distance from C to I 
and C to H is a matter of style of bottom, O 
being the centre of the foot, the size of the 
bottom is equally divided from this centre, hence, 
if the top half is naitow, the under side is pro- 



portionately wider. Draw a straight line from I, 
through J to L, which is midway K and P, and 
form the curre of leg-seam, from P to J. For 
the undress side, mark in from P to O about 
three-quarters of an inch, hollow the fork at B 
the same quantity, and form the imdress side as 
shown on diagram. From D to E half-an-inch 
more than half the wabt measure. Form the 
side-seam by drafting a gradual curre fi^m E to 
F, care to be taken that too much round is not 
giyen at this part, continuing from F, through G 
to H. Hollow the bottom at haU-an^inch. 

To Form the Under-tide (Dia. 6).— Mark from 
E to P one-fourth of the seat measure. From 
O, square by E O, one-fourth of seat measure. 
Place the left arm of the square at C, and at one- 
sixth of the seat measure from the angle of the 
square (see E to L) intersect E; then draft the 
seat line square with L C to A Mark up from 
G to A half-an-inch more than the sixth of seat 
measure. Hollow the seat line at G a little, 
also at L, finishing the curye at P, a little below 
the fork line. From A to B half-an-inch more than 
half the waist measure. Meastre the distance 
from 1 to 2, placing the number of inches at H ; 
measure out to I the seat measure, adding 1^ 
inches for ease and making up. Draft the side- 
seam from B through I to O ; should the quantity 
added on at I give too much roundness at the hip, 
it is better to give an increase at B, say about 
one inch, and take a fish oat of the additional 
quantity. To form the leg-seam, mark from the 
centre of the knee to D, half-indi more than one- 
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fourth of the knee measnre* From centre to I! 
one inch, and a seam more than one-fourth of the 
size of the hottom; and in like manner mark 
from centre to F. It will he clearly seen that the 
size of hottom is eqaal on each side of the centre. 
The hottom of top side must he stretched half- 
an-inchy equal to two seams, as onlj two seams 
have heen allowed on the under side. Draft the 
leg-seam from P through D to E, and the side- 
seam, as shown on diagram, and give a little round 
from F to E. 



By Thos. Dabwin Humphbets, M.A., Ph.D. 

CCcntinued from page 49.) 

A system or method for forming garments, if 
founded on accurate principles, will shew to the 
hest advantage hj heing applied to what is called 
disproportionate figures. Those who come under 
this designation are not necessarily deformed, for 
there are many well made men, who, so far as 
the eye and judgment can determine, are in 
every way proportionate, hut no sooner are ike 
measures applied to different seotions of the hody, 
and their co-relations compared, than a degree of 
irregularity is found in their comparison. How- 
ever small such variations may be, the figures 
which yield them must be classed as dispro- 
portionate. 

The figure I have selected to shew the muta- 
bility of The Angulator System is, a smart little 
man, a Clergyman by profession, and to aU 
appearance well made, — ^position, erect ; height, 
5 feet 5 inches ; level of shoulders, 3| ; lengths, 
16|, 18, 33 ; front of scye, 11^ ; shoulder length, 
23; from nape of neck to 16|, at waist, 24^; 
breast, 34; waist, 30. Let us compare these 
quantities with those given as representative of a 
standard form of man. There are three parts of 
the body at which disproportion is shewn to exist 
— level of the shoulders, front of scye, and the 
size round the waist Although the term dispro- 
tionate is introdnoed, the manner in which the 
system is worked will so vary in its opentixm, and 



so change the character of the garment as to 
agree widi tiie measures taken without any aid 
from judgment, at any provision being made for 
disproportion, and these are infused and diffused 
during the ^process of drafting. 

The Bade and fore-part may be marked out at 
the same lame and then separated. Mark down 
from A to B 3| ; to G 6^ or twice the space in A 
B; continue to D and E the measures taken, 
16}, 18. Take up the Angulator as described in 
the Wbst-Eio) Gazbttb for February, and draw 
the lines from B and C; make B B 7|; the 
width at top 2j ; raise the point above B 1 inch, 
and complete the back to fancy. 

The ^or«-p^r<.— Dia. 1. Square out from A to 
I, and make the distance between them, the breast 
measure, 17 ; by A I, square down to M. Square 
with the back-seam, place the square so that 5|, 
or half the front of scye measure crosses angle C at 
H ; at the same time extend (he line to L, and 
mark at S, the measure taken, 11^ ; place the 
Angulator as directed with the point at S, and 
draw the balance line up to J; then place the 
tape with the end at Q, pass it round S and np to J, 
23; at same time deduct the width of back top 
(2^). Find the station O at half-way between 
the line I M and S, and use it aa a centre to cast 
the shoulder seam to T. Place the back in a 
closing position as shewn, and apply the shoulder 
measure taken from G round S to K, 27. From 
edge of back at F, mark in to W 2 inches ; draw 
in the back until the middle seam falFs to the mark 
made at W ; then apply tiie measure as taken 
from J round S. to. P, 24|. In the majority of 
oases the fixed quantify of 2 inches marked in at 
W, will be found a safer guide to follow than to 
trust to the measure takei;i. The length in front 
is found by making the side-seam at X square 
with the line I M. Make the width in G L 19|, 
and in P K 15. Baise the seam at V 1| inches, 
and allow three-fourths of an inch spring on the 
hip at V. If more convenient to the cutter, the 
under-arm seam may be hollowed, provided a 
proportionate allowance is made to the distance 
from S to P. Find the neck at 2| below the 
angle I ; shape the scye so as to orosa the line 
about 2 inehes above S; allow three-quarters 
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ofaninchroandoa thealde; and fiaUh the fore- 
part in the nsnal vaj. 

Diagrams 2, 3 and 4 are given to complete the 
coat, and are to be marked oat to the size bj the 
inch tape. 

The h^ht of fore-arm seam is to be found bj 
placing the Angnlator with the point at A; 
draw a line by the side of it as already directed, 
taking care that the proper angle is employed. 
It matters not what size of sleeve head is wanted, 
the quantity is to be marked on the angle drawn 
from A« 

The letters and numerals placed on the plate, 
are the same as those on Diagram 1, and are 
tabulated so as to facilitate reference without the 
necessify of turning over to the letterpress. 

This pattern is intended to show the practical 
utility of the Angulator method of cutting coats. 
The onlj part which judgment plays in the opera- 
tion, is simply aiding the hands in ascertaining 
the size of the different parts by the process of 
actual measurement. The quantities having been 
determined, it only remains for the operator to 
draw the squares and angles, and mark the quan- 
tities upon them, the garment will then agree in 
shape and character to the form and measure. 
The measure taken over the shoulder to K did 
not form an item in the original, but will be found 
of use when dealing with oomplicated oases, par- 
ticularly those who are either large or small in 
G 8, or in S £. These sections of the body are, 
occasionally, very erratic in their developement, 
as a rale, however, a circle taken with O for a 
centre will give the proper length of point at T. 

I would advise special attention being paid to 
the manner in which the front of scye measure 
will change the location of the shoulder angle S J ; 
and to the way the length of shoulder is found so 
as to agree with the measure taken in the body. 

(To be continuedj 



TROtrSERS FOR CORPULENT FIGURES. 

Dbaa Sm, — I have been looking over all the 
articles in my possession on trousers for corpu- 



lent men. There is such a diversity of opinion 
on the subject; that one cannot find a stand point 
for certitude. I have here copied the remarks of 
some for the consideration of your readers. 

Mr. Marriot advocates a hollow side-seam and 
straight leg-seam, raised in fronts and carried out 
in a slight curve beyond the fall line. A trifle 
spring at under side oi hip. 

M. Lachehaud, a Paris notable. Half size of 
waist on each side centre line, and raised in front 
according to make. He observes, " It is of para- 
mount importance in trousers for corpulent men, 
to avoid giving too much opening at the bottom 
of the leg — that is, not to throw the top of side- 
seam of the under side out beyond the top side at 
waist. By this plan, when the leg-seams are 
closed, there is a smaller space between the fall 
and seat-seams, otherwise, when the trousers are 
on, a number of creases are formed on the top 
ade at the leg-seam, by this plan the seat-seam 
comes to front of fisdl-seam (at top)." 

A clever Scot says ''if the waist and seat 
measures are alike (26), there is evidently a dis- 
proportion of 3 inches, then I give two-thirds (2) 
beyond the base line for fall, and carry it into 
fark, raise accordingly, carry out the extra inch on 
the underside at hip, and add a little more spring 
beyond the | at bottom of seat. In proportion 
as the front is carried forward, so will it affect 
the bottom of trousers, and care must be taken to 
avoid that derangement." 

A cutter in the black country says, '' I have 
been 20 years at cutting, and have cut trousers 
for large men, batchers, publicans, and butty 
colliers ; for this class 52 seat, 54 waist, I have 
added 3 inches to height of fall, and half that on 
front/* 

Mr. Woods in his '' Treatise for Cutting Trou- 
sers," advocates raising the top of fall ^, and the 
addition of ^ in front for every inch beyond 17 
waist measure, the standard for normal figures. 

Walker supports Odom as to taking off slightly 
at top of front of fall, and most will be guided by 
their judgment as to what the customer requires. 

Zeno. 
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THE WANT OF A CORRSOT SYSTEM OF 
HE4SUREMENT. 

TO THB B]>ZTO& OF THB ^* WBST-BND OAZBTTB." 

Sib, — It is all very well to say "matured 
judgment/' &c., but we ought to be able to 
measure a man for a coat and apply the measures 
so as to copy his build. I have not a doubt but 
that great minds will calculate differences to a 
nicety, chalk for John, then deviate and cut for 
James; but we are not all endowed so greatly. 
Young machinists must have guides, and a tyro 
is in need of a method independent of judgment 
to fix the points of a coat— a plan equally appli- 
cable to the *' proportionate, extra erect, and 
stooping," to place the top of back and front of 
soye to the figures, and then the sqre point of 
shoulder is easily adjusted — ^it will be a matter of 
choice whether to leave allowances for filling up 
after we arrive at the true figure. After we find 
out the amount of deformity we have a better 
chance to build or add the deficiency. I expect 
that a Efystem nearer perfection than those we 
have would be dear, simple, and easy. A mass 
of lines, angles, sweeps, triangles, &c., are per- 
plexing: a person can hardly recognise his own 
in "a condensed" labyrinth. A system that 
gives 2 inches for top of back, the neck of a 
certain size, but gives 4 inches for the same, for a 
neck of equal dimensions, is presumed to be too 
curious to be simple. I wrote to one of your 
contemporaries some time ago referring to the 
gap that exists in the press of our trade, suggest- 
ing a committee to be formed and a fund to be 
raised for the purpose of offering a prize for esta- 
blishing the nape and shoulder points true to the 
demands of the shoulder, whatever that may be. 
Should the spine bend forward or backward to 
follow it, or between, to copy it and preserve a 
line under the arm, as in Walker's. Should the 
competition fall short of establishing the points to 
the satisfaction of proper judges, including Mr. 
Giles, &c., and I beg to name Messrs. Humphreys 
and Belfast in particular, as they are rather in 
love with aliquots and graduation. The sub- 
scriptions may be returned or handed over to 
some institution designed to help tailors in their 



worthy endeavoum to improve and elevate them- 
selves. 

I am. Sir, yours truly, 

YSTAL-Y-FBBA. 

P.S. — ^I should have no objection even for M. 
Devere to sit on the bench, and if he can be con- 
vinced, certainly it would damage '* Centre Point" 



MANCHESTER FOREMEN TAILORS' SOCIETT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Snt, — I desire to inform you that we have 
removed our quarters to the Swan Hotel, Pool 
Street, Market Street, Manchester. Our meetings 
take place every Wednesday evening, at seven 
o'clock, at the above address. I should be glad 
if you would notice this in your next issue. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

J. EussELi., Sec. 



WEST-END TAILORS' INSTITUTE. 



TO THB XniTOB OF THB " WXST-BNJ> OAZBTTX. 

Skb,— I have been requested by the Committee 
to respeetfully inform you that a Meeting to 
explain the objects and advocate the claims of 
the above named Institute will be held at the 
Quebec Institute, Lower Seymour Street, Port- 
man Square, on Wednesday, March 11th, 1874. 
Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. by B. Lewis, Esq. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Chablbs H. Dyke, Hon. See. 



Plobjem (RoBbxmtB, ^t. 

A PAPER READ TO THE METROPOLITAN 
FOREBfEN TAILORS* SOCIETY. 

By J. Bab. 
Gbntleicbn, 

As you may remember, I finished my last 
paper with Henry V. ; so to-night I commence 
with Henry YI. We find that durfug hia time 
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ihete waB eyeiT Tuietj of fashion that vanifej or 
iDgeniiiij oonld invent Hats and caps were of 
the most fiintastic shapes imaginable: some of 
them had a long tippet attachM that trailed to 
the groond, or was sometimes a^jnsted as in the 
more modern style. Then the ladies had« what 
I suppose is a modem phrase, long £aUs which 
they could wrap rotmd the neck according to 
oonyenience so as to answer a donUe purpose. 
During Uus reign, as in all others^ the ladies took 
the lead, for tiieir dresses were magnificent : they 
were short- waisted, and they wore long sweepng 
trains girdled in at the waist. The h^h steeple 
head-dresSy which was made (tf the most expennye 
material, was still in wear at this period, but 
carried to a greater height and of more enormous 
dimensions than at any other time ; for We have 
an account of IsabeUa, the Queen of Oharles YI. 
of France, wearing one of these steeple bead" 
dresses so hi||h that the doors of the palace had 
to be altered m order to allow her to pass through 
without baring to stoop when she was in full 
dress. There was nothing of any particular note 
in the costume of the gent^men during this reign; 
but in the next reign, when Edward lY. came to 
the throne, he introduced entirely new fashions 
in form, colour, and texture of garments, es- 
pecially in those worn by the gentlemen, there 
seemed to be an entire revolution in the style of 
everything they put on. The doublets were now 
very sbor^ the sleeves were slit open so as to show 
their large loose white shirts, and the shoulders 
of their coats were weU made up with wadding to 
give a more ffraceful appearance. Broad square 
shoulders and small waists were now the prevail* 
ing and recognised principles of style and fashion. 
They wore long hair, and bonnets of a peculiar 
shape and great height. Long shoes were also 
worn : one of the distingmshing features between 
the higher and the lower classes was, that the 
former wore shoes pointed a foot long and the 
latter half a foot long. 8ome of the highest 
functionaries holding the most coveted positions 
in the state even wore their shoes pointed 2 feet 
long. This peculiar taste for long shoes was 
sacrificed for what was known as duck-bills made 
with a bill or beak four or five fingers in length. 
This &shion passed away, and they wore 
slippers made considerably broader than the foot, 
which showed an inclination to study comfort as 
well as fashion, or in another phrase, to harmonise 
the requirements of nature and the dictates of 
fashion. Yet in many respects they carried fashion 
to such an outrageous extent that the subject hiMi 
to be brought to tiie notice of the king and his 
' legislators, when they had to pass laws restricting 
many privileges in wearing dress ; one was what 
we in this enUghtened age would call rather ridi- 



culous"— it prohibited any one except a lord from 
wearing indeceutiy-short jackets or gowns, or 
peaks to his shoes exceeding 2 inches in length. 
Another clause of the act prohibited the common 
people from wearing wadding in their coats or 
doublets. Other laws were passed regarding the 
wearing of woollen goods manufactured out of the 
kingdom ; they were only allowed to be worn by 
certain noblemen holding a specified rank in 
socie^. During all these changes in fashion 
amongst the gentiemen we must not suppose the 
ladies were idle. No, they were busy devising 
styles to eclipse the lords of creation. It 
seems natural for them to excel in form, colour, 
and style, and at this period, as in all others, 
they were striring to take the lead. They left off 
their long trains and substituted shorter dresses, 
what we would now term walking dresses. They 
wore round caps of extravagant height in the 
latter part of this reign. They now introduced 
rather peculiar head-dresses : they were formed of 
pointed roUs of linen, with large wings at each 
side, which were known by the name of butterfly 
head-dresses. Their caps were covered with fine 
pieces of lawn, which hung down to the ground. 
Those in high life wore velvet caps half a yard in 
height, and amongst the middle classes the cape 
were of several breadths of doth twisted around 
the head with these butterfly wings at the side. 
These inuneuse caps are still to be seen amongst 
some of the middle and lower classes inNormandy. 

To such an extent was this fashion carried that 
they became the leading theme of the clergy. 
They denounced and railed against it on every 
occasion. An anecdote is related of a conscientious 
monk so affecting an audience of ladies that they 
all took off their head-dresses, threw them in a 
heap at the foot of the pulpit, and made a bonflre 
of them. But that was merely done under ex- 
citement so natural to female frailty ; it was all 
forgotten as soon as the monk and his preaching 
were gone, for they wore them again as outrageous 
as ever, and some no doubt regretted to incur the 
expense of having to buy new ones to replace 
tiiose sacrificed at the feet of the monk. 

Coming to the reign of Edward Y., we find the 
first xioticeable change introduced by the ladies. 
They now wore a new kind of head-dress, and 
their hair confined in a cap from the back with a 
wing-like 'kerchief of the finest material orna- 
mented with golden threads. Some wore their 
hair in ringlets. As for other matters of costume 
or style of dress during the fifbeenth century, there 
was such a dose resemblance between the dresses 
of both sexes that it was a difiScult matter to dis- 
tinguish between the men and the women. In 
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fehe reign of Henry VII. we had introduced to 
010* notice the broad hat so familiar to as in the 
pictures of Kabens aqd Vandyke. It became 
fashionable to wear the hair long and no beards ; 
the duckbill shoes were still worn^ and the old 
bishop sleeves were worn by the ladies. Small 
waists, square necks to the gowns, girdles with 
long pendants, hats and feathers, were now the 
prevailing fashion. Laws were also passed during 
this reign to regulate the mourning costumes as 
to quantity and quality according to the position 
and circumstances of the individual, and in accord- 
ance with their relationship to the departed. 

(2o be continued,^ 




The above Society celebrated its 24th An- 
niversary, by a dinner at their rooms, the Union 
Tavern, Air Street, Begent Street, on Tuesday, 
February the 24th. The chair was well filled by 
Mr. Ilastie, the President of the Society; and he 
was efficiently supported by Mr. Allen, as vice. 
After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been 
proposed and responded to, the Chaibii: an* proposed 
the toast of the evening, •' Success to the Metro- 
politan Foremen Tailors' Society.'* This was 
responded to by Mr. Prewbtt, the Secretary, 
who congratulated the members on the continued 
progress of the Society, both in numbers and in 
funds. He considered the advantages which this 
Society offered to foremen, were unequalled in 
the opportunities it afforded them for self-im- 
provement, for formiilg acquaintances and friend- 
ships with their fellow members, and aid in 
case of sickness, want of employment, permanent 
incapacity from following employment, and burial. 

The toast of' ** Kindred Societies" was re- 
sponded to by Mr. C. Edwauds, President of the 
City of London Society, who said — Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, in rising to return thanks for the 
honour done to our Society, by your cordial re- 
ception of myself and our worthy Secretary, allow 
me to congratulate this honourable Society on its 
favourable report, and to express the sincere hope 
that its sphere of usefulness may be increased in the 
current year. I must s^y that the impetus given 
to lectures and essays on the art of cutting, and 
kindred subjects, are due (I say, in passing) to 
a distinguished member of your Society, and I 
believe first carried out in our own. I feel assured 
that the impetus given by our Societies is gradually 
spreading useful information in every town in 



which a Foreman Taildn' Society exists, to the 
great and lasting benefit of all who have the 
pleasure of belonging to them, ably seconded as 
they are by the trade press, which gives publicity 
to their proceedings to the entire worid. 

To the toast, '< The Officers of the Society," Mr. 
QtTUEB was called upon to respond. In the oouise 
of his remarks he said, he was convinced that for 
foremen to be sucoessfol, it was not only necessary 
tiiat they shonld become efficient cutters, bnt that 
they shoold cultivate tsct and gain a knowledge of 
men, so that they should be able to fit a customer, 
and make him believe so also; in addition to 
tiiese, they must be men of good character and 
sober habits. With respect to their officers, they 
had each done their duty according to the best 
of thehr ability, and the time they had at their 
disposal ; and the Society might rest assored that 
they wonld endeavour to equally merit their ap- 
probation in the future, 

Mr. T&tmAN, of Faversham, in replying to the 
toast of ** Country Members,^' expressed his 
gratification at seeing that the Society which he 
had helped to found twenty-four years ago, was 
doing the work which they had intended. This 
was shown by the number of young men he saw 
around him — who were new to him. He felt the 
deepest interest in the Society's welfare, and should 
always continue to do so. 

Other toasts were given and responded to — 
such as the "Chairman," ** Vice-Chairman," 
'^ Musical friends,^' and " Honorary Members and 
Visitors," &;c. A good substantial liUglish dinner 
was provided by the worthy host, Mr. Smith ; and 
there was a good attendance of members. The 
feature of the evening was the nnnsual excellence 
of the musical arrangements. For these we were 
indebted to our friend Mr. Allen who, with his 
glee party, Messrs. Spittal, Lister, and Gutteridge, 
ably rendered some glees, as '< Comrades in 
arms," " Life's a bumper," and " Winds whistle 
cold;'^ in addition to these we had solos by 
Messrs. Allen, Spittal, Hastie, Hobday, &c., 
which were well accompanied on the pianoforte. 
The only failing was the evening was too short, 
as the host had not applied for an extension of 
time, but this caused each gnest to depart in good 
time, so it was ilot an unalloyed evil. 

The following subjects will be treated upon at 
the Society's meetings this month as follows : — 
on Tuesday, March 3rd, Monthly night March 
10th, continuation of discussion with practical 
illustrations ; subject, " should material be added 
in front of fitll line for corpulent men." March 
17th, Mr. Neave, on "Juvenile Costumes." 
March 24th, Mr. Thompson, on "Boys Ameri- 
can Suits." March Slst, Mr. Boberts, on 
« Trousers." 
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PLATE L 

The illuatration which we have here giren of a 
Groom's Liverj Suit, will prove acceptable to 
those who have livery trades. A paddock groom is 
usnallT selected, because he looks a smart fellow, 
and all cutters know they are festidious customers, 
frequently being more troublesome and particular 
than their masters. Their coats must be cut 
dose fitting, and button cleanly at the neck. The 
waist is long, and the skirt iJiort— su^ as tmist 
19, full length 32. There are six buttons up 
front, side edges in plaits, with three buttons 
on each, cuffis with two buttons are placed on 
the sleeves, the coat must button high up, and 
the collar and step be narrow. The poekets 
are placed in the plaits. The cufib should be 
stoated on all across^ the bottom of forearm seam 
reversed, and the sleeve linings felled on the 
upper end of the cu£b. This avoids the necessity 
for hand-facings or frequent repairs. 

The breeches are of either leather, Hgfat drab 
kersey, or leather cloth ; they must be cut very 
tight at the knee. Some cutters take this mea- 
sure with a piece of string, this we think unneces- 
sary ; but great care must be exercised in taking 
the knee and small measures dose, and seeing 
they are not made up above the measures taken. 
We haye had the remark made to us, that a pair 
of breeches that can be buttoned at the knee with 
the fingers, can't fit, as they are too loose if they 
do not requre a button-hook to be used. Top- 
boots are now in general wear for groom's livery. 
The cockade on the hat, signifies the master 
holds a conmiission in the army. 

PLATE n 

The idea we had in view when designing this 
figure, was to show the most becoming dress for 
a gentleman of mature age, and who has a ten- 
dency to corpnlencry. This class of customers 
must be treated quite independent of fashion, as 
all extremes of style are not becoming to theic. 
age or figure. We are sometimes charged, and 
probably justly, with only catering in our illus- 
trations for smart young men, and entirely ne- 
glecting the elder, so we hope now to remedy 
this defect. The suit is for half-dress wear, and 
comprises a single-breasted morning coat, a single- 
breasted vest, and a neat pattern trousers. The 
coat may be of either doth or diagonal, it is cut 
with a lapel front, so as to supply a deficiency 
in the chest ; it buttons only one button, being 
slightly cut away at the waiat» jand the ];K>ttom of 
the skirt slightly rounded ofiL The vest mvuat be 
cut nv>derately open, and may have either a 
shawl or step colkr ; it should be made of cash- 



mere, or same material as the coat. The trousers 
should be of a' medium arey angola, and cut 
neitfier too full nor to wide. , These will make 
a very neat and becoming suit for an elderly 
gentleman. 

There has been a new style of coat lately in- 
troduced by fashionable dressing men, which we 
take the earliest possible opportunity of intro- 
dudng to the notice of our subscribers, and so 
make use of the unequalled opportunities we have 
of acquiring the knowledge of every novelty in- 
troduced in fashionable cirdes, and the great 
facilities we have for giving the earliest informa- 
tion of them. To us it seems to be most important 
that a cutter should know of every change or 
novdty at the earliest possible moment, for no*: 
thing gives a customer more confidence when he 
comes to his Tailor and says, " I have seen such 
a style of coat on a friend of mine, and I want to 
have one like it. If the tailor answers yes, I 
know, it is made in such a style, and I can show 
you a drawing, the customer at once thinks he is 
in good hands for his tradesman knows the fashions 
and is up with the spirit of the times. The illus- 
tration we have under notice is a kind of half 
frock, half overcoat, t^at is to say it is made easy 
to the figure, and this must be ho, otherwise, as it 
is cut 80 long in the skirts it would make the 
figure appear too thin and narrow. The lappds 
are rather broad, and the comers of collar and 
lappels are rounded, pockets are placed in the 
waist-seam, they are prindpally used for putting 
the hands in ; this is an additional reason why 
the coat must be easy at the hips. We cannot 
say positively that this coat will be the Style for 
the ensuing season, but it is undoubtedly worn by 
fashionable and stylish men. 

We have drawn the coat with flaps on the hips 
as they are sometimes placed there, but more fre- 
quently the pockets are put in the waist seam, which 
is certainly neater. On taking a second look now 
the engraving is finished, we must say the length 
is somewhat exaggerated ; so we would wish our 
readers to regard this as an extreme of style that 
few gentlemen will care to imitate precisely. 
Still it is as the straw which shows which way 
the wind blows. 



Pias. 1-4 are illustrations of the remarks and 
explanations of the working of the Angulator 
System for disproportionate figures. 

Pias. 5-6 is a continuation of the West-End 
Gazstts Trousers. System^ shewing its adaptation 
for dose-fitting trousers. 
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CHURCH, STATE, & UW ROBE MAKERS. 



The Trade supplied with Estimates for eveiy description of Bobes. 



SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR tK>WNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, ftc. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Oassocks, &c. 



FRANK SMITH & CO,, 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST REET, ST RAND, LON DON. 



TO CASH BUYERS OF WOOLLEN GOODS. 



21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 



Offer eveiy possible advantage to the Cash Bayer. 
6 per Cent, disooimt od all parceb up to £10, and 7^ on parcels exceeding that sam. 

Their Summer Stock is now replete trith eveiy novelty, whidi they are now offering 
at prices as low as any hoose in the trade. 

A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 

Tailors wishing to select stock parcels are requested to write for patterns, which will 
be forwarded post-paid. 

Black Cloths from 4s. to 18s. 6d. Black Does from 2s. 8d. to 7s. dd. 

Special attention is invited to their Woabed Black Cloths at 10s. 6d., and West 
Black Does at 5s. 

TAILORS' TRIMMINGS IN EVERY VARIETY. 

P. 0. 0. payable at BUmdford Street. 
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J. HI. ft J. DAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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DISCUSSION ON CORPULENT MEN'S TROUSERS. 

There is no subject on which greater difference 
of opinion has been shown bj the members of the 
Society, than the proper method of cutting cor- 
pulent men's trousers, and this difference of 
opinion has kept continually cropping up. When- 
erer a member had drafted a trousers system, 
the question was almost invariably put "How 
do you work your system for corpulent men?" 
and then a debate would arise. One evening the 
discussion grew warm, and then subjects treating 
upon corpulent men's trousers were given by the 
opposing parties, but these did not suffice to 
settle the differences of opinion, so it was mutually 
arranged that a discussion should take place on 
the question : " Should material for the increased 
size of corpulent men's trousers be added on in 
front of fall line, or not ?" Mr. H. Roberts and 
Mr. Jenkinson undertook to sustain the affirma- 
tive, Messrs. Mogford and Giles the negative, 
and to be followed by various members. Great 
interest was evinced by the members by their 
nnusually large attendance, and the attention 
given, as will be seen by the adjournment and re- 
adjournment of the debate. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Henry 
Koberts, who, after a few prefatory remarks, pro- 
ceeded to enquire into the nature and extent of 
the motion, remarking that although the subject 
was of essential importance to themselves as 
trousers' cutters, yet the issue he had to put 
before them was very plain and simple. It con- 
cerned one class of figure only — the csrpulent, and 
only one portion of trousers for such figures — the 
front. It had nothing to do with openness or 
closeness of cut, neither did it interfere with the 
crookedness or straightness of the seat, but limited 
itself to the enquiry whether cloth should be 
added on in front of the faU line or not. It was 



also desirable for the better nnderstandiug of the 
motion, to give his views on the meaning of the 
term "corpulency." This does not mean mere 
bulk, as a big roan might be as proportionate as 
a small one, neither did it mean cases where the 
increase of size was distributed equally, or nearly 
so all round, but a large increase of size over that 
of breast and seat measures, and that increased 
size mainly in front, throwing out a visible pro- 
tuberance. 

Having undertaken to support the affirmative 
of this question, he would venture to claim for it 
the authority of natural reason, notwithstanding 
the theories of learned doctors, or the vaunted 
practice of some few of their trade brethren, a 
mode of conducting a discussion he quite depre- 
cated, as they could not know the incidental 
conditions of such systems, and above all as there 
could not be any opportunity of scrutaniziug the 
results. If it were possible to, dismiss their pre- 
judices, prepossessions, of modes of tuition and 
force their minds into a blank and then take up 
the subject afresh, he believed that he should 
command the majority of their suffrages. The 
speaker then alluded to a case which at times 
happened to most of them, in having a customer 
who was troubled with that disagreeable complaint, 
flatulency. Whilst suffering under the infliction, 
relief was sought by unfastening the top buttons 
of the fly (a strong practical commentary, he con- 
sidered, on the truth of the views he was then 
urging), a process that was not at all times con- 
venient, and therefore our professional skill was 
called upon to devise means to secure the required 
ease by a proper remedy. He believed it was 
the universally recognised rule in the trade in this 
case to add on sufficient cloth f n front to allow for 
the occasional distensions of the stomach, if so, he 
asked, why not add on for a permanent corpulency 
as well as for a temporary one. The next point 
he brought under consideration was the proper 
locality of the increase of flesh. The supporters 
of the opposite theory to that which he was then 
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adTOcating, placed great reliance on the admitted 
elongation of the fall line in corpulency, and this 
fact thej practically carried oat by cutting a slit 
across tiie front of fall and therein placing a 
wedge, which had the effect of lengthening the 
line, and also throwing it a trifle back at the top 
(Dia. 7). He opposed this view of the case by 
remarking this elongation was the accident or 
resalt of the corpulence, and that the stomach did 
not enlarge because the fall line lengthened, but 
the fall line became longer because the stomach 
enlarged, and therefore the natural place to put 
the wedge would be from the top of the front 
where the greatest increase had taken place. 
This procedure was illustrated by Diagram 3. 

Beferring to another Diagram (Dia. 5), which 
he described as a lateral view of the section of the 
waist, the inner lines bemg the round and the 
outer lines the corpulent waist, he pointed out the 
central point as a portion of a line (known as the 
median line) presumed to run through the body, 
making its exit at the fork-point. He observed 
it was apparent from this diagram the point of the 
corpulent stomach 11|| is farther from the centre 
than the point 8 on the normal line ; and the use 
the partisans of a different school of thought made 
of this fact was exemplified by Diagram 7 where, 
as he remarked, these conditions were apparently 
observed. The median line passing down in 
front of fork-point, and the front of waist re- 
ceding from it as 11^ does from 8 in Diagram 5. 
But notwithstanding this seeming consistency, he 
hesitated not in denouncing it as a fallacy. In 
Diagram 5 the median line passes through the 
real man — through his very blood and bones, but 
in Diagram 7 the line was situated in open space, 
in a complete vacuum. In one case it was a 
substantial reality, but in the other nothing better 
than a mockery and a delusion. The source of 
the error sprung from not realizing the fact that 
when a pair of trousers was made and worn, the 
fork was in the exact opposite direction to that in 
which it lies on the cutting board, illustrated on 
Diagram 6, where it is shown turning back at 1 
and advancing towards the side seam. When 
being worn the fork point is equi-distant between 
the two side-seams and parallel to both. 

Assuming this position proved he passed on to 
Diagram 4, where the median line is pourtrayed 
perpendicularly from the neck to the fork, 2 to 3; 
the point 4 corresponding with centre of Diagram 
5, the inner line being the normal figure, and 
the outer line the corpulent. The line 6 to 
X ▼as the fall line of the normal figure, with die 
fork turned as previously described to point 3. 
This Diagram he maintained proved conclusively 
that the doth must be added on where nature had 
placed the flesh, viz., in front. It was generally 



msdntained by the opponents of his views, that 
the addition of the doth at the front was the 
means of contracting the fork. He met this 
statement with a dedded negative, and insisted 
that providing the distance between 1 and 2, 
Diagram 6, was not decreased, that it did not 
matter what quantity was added on above in front. 
He, however, admitted that when it was neces- 
sary to add on doth below point 1 for a stomach 
that was low as well as full, it was also requisite 
to make the same addition to the fork, it being 
obvious that as point 1 advanced it would carry 
the doth away from the fork, 3, which would 
therefore require to be filled up. There was also 
another important topic in connection with Dia- 
gram 4 which he called earnest attention te, and 
which he beHeved his opposing friends would find 
it difficult to cope with successfully. He believed 
that if any gentleman who was then present was 
asked if in cutting a vest for the corpulent figure, 
would he not throw out the front more in advance 
of the base line than for the normal figure ? the 
reply would be unanimously in the affirmative. 
He felt justified in asserting that this would be 
universally done. Why then should a totally 
different prindple be applied to the trousers ? He 
reminded them that e^^actly the same conditions 
existed for the one garment as for the other ; the 
same rotundity, and exactly the same spot of con- 
vexity ; the same rise or protuberance from chest 
and fork, and precisely the same receptacle 
required for the same body in both cases. There 
were only two ways in his opinion in which this 
argument could be met, either by showing that 
the conditions were dissimilar, or by demonstrating 
that the ordinary recognised method of cutting 
coats and vests for corpulent men was totally 
erroneous. He hoped they would watch narrowly 
for the answer to this argument, which he felt to 
be so invincible as to make him stake the result 
of the discussion upon it alone. It would be 
evident that if it was wrong to place the extra 
material on the front, and it could not be put at 
the back, that the side is the only place where the 
required size can be made up, but in the whole 
range of cutting he knew of no process analagous 
to tills — putting cloth at one part to allow for 
width or ease at another. The exception ke 
alluded to was the spring allowed on the hips of 
the underside, to give room at the seat. In the 
case before them, singularly enough, the spring 
was added on to the hips of the top-side, for the 
purpose of providing for the extension of the 
waist. How one spring should work downwards 
to the seat and the other in the contrary direction 
to affect the waist, he was quite at a loss either 
to explain or comprehend, and he thought the 
opposition was bound to attempt to unravel this 
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paradox. He further stated that if trousers cut 
upon the two di£ferent principles were tried« on a 
normal figure, the one would be found fitting close 
up at the fall line with two bellies, one on each 
side projecting out, whilst the other would set 
close at the side seams and the surplus cloth 
extended in front. Which was the most con- 
sistent he left them to determine. In concluding 
his remarks he warmly thanked his brother 
members for the attention with which thej had 
heard him, and hoped the same attention would 
be accorded to those who were to follow, opponents 
or supporters, as he was convinced that iree and 
open (^scQSsion would best elicit what he felt they 
were all aiming at — practical truth. 

Mr. Mogford on rising to reply, said : ** I difier, 
as you all know, from Mr. Boberts's conclusions, 
but a« I am not able to express my ideas with 
that easy flow of language which Mr. Eoberts can, 
I shall not attempt to reply to his arguments, 
leaving that duty to Mr. Giles, but shall content 
myself with shewing you the different points, and 
my reasons for adopting them. 

We are here to discuss a great principle in 
trousers cutting, and I believe we are prepared to 
do so in the most friendly spirit. The quesdon is, 
Where should we put the material for the extra 
size of waist? Is it to be put in front of the fall 
seam, or taken off as Mr. Roberts shows us <n one 
his diagrams? I say that neither the one nor 
the other is correct, in the former case the fork is 
diminished, in the latter it is increased. I think 
we are all agreed that there is an extra length 
required upward. I have heard and read much 
that has been said on this subject, and I have seen 
diagrams with the additions placed in front of fall 
line, which have evidently been satisfactory to the 
authors and I suppose some qjthers, for the trium- 
phant question has been put, ** How do you men 
feel now who put on belly at the sides ?" I am 
willing to confess that many years ago I held the 
same opinions, but then I had not Dr. ^^'ampen 
to guide my judgment, but since I have studied 
the Doctor's Anthropometry I have materially 
altered my opinions. 

I have two diagrams here (Dias. 5 and 9), 
with which I will endeavour to make clear to 
your minds where the increase from corpulency 
takes place. Diagram 5 is the waist section, and 
shows the increase of corpulency ; the inner circle 
indicates the proportionate size, the middle circle 
shows the first increase, and the outer circle the 
second increase. This shows that the waist in- 
creases principally in front, in a less degree at the 
sides, and very slightly at the back. 

" I will next call your attention to the develop- 
ment or skin covering. Remember that we have 
nothing to do with the legs in this discussioni but 



have to confine our remarks to the space from the 
fork to the waist. On Diagram 9, the line X B 
represents the median line (an imaginary line 
which is supposed by artists to pass through the 
centre of the body). From B to F is a fixed 
quantity according to size of seat. The line D to 
B shows the form of the front part or belly, from 
A to D is the diameter of the waist section, 5 
inches. The line E F corresponds with the line 
B D, intersecting it at G. Make the perpendicu- 
lar line running up from F the same distance 
from E as A D, viz. 5 inches ; hence it is dear 
that the two lines D B and E F are equal, that is 
for a normal figure measuring 15 waist 18 seat. 

I will now endeavor to show how the increase 
in the waist affects a change in our diagram. 
Diagram 9 is drafted for a figure measuring 18 
seat and 20 waist ; this it must be admitted is a 
great increase, but if we go to extremes we may 
be better able to see the working. If a man 
becomes very large in the waist, it is evident that 
his position must be materially altered, lie becomes 
more erect, therefore the median line A B changes 
its location to B C, from tiiis cause the top hne 
becomes higher, or in other words the line F £ 
becomes longer one-fourth of the extra size, viz., 
1| inches, and as C B is 1| inches froni A B, one 
fourth of the corpulency is provided for in that 
region. Now, as there is a l^u^er space from G 
to H, we may let the top side remain, and add 
to 'the underside at H one-half the difference 2^ 
inches, the remaining fourth, viz., 1| inches should 
be added to the seat seam, and so complete the 
diagram. 

I have thus shown yon the principle I adopt 
when cutting for corpulent figures ; I have shown 
that the ^position becomes changed, and that I 
place the increased quantify where nature has 
placed it, and that without increasing or dimi- 
nishing the size of fork; if the principle is correct, 
which I believe it is, it entirely upsets the theory 
of putting on material in front of the fall line. 

(To be continuetL) 



By Thos. Dabwin Hxtmphbbys, M.A., Ph.D. 

(^Continued from page 67.) 

Disproportions, — Disproportion and alterations 
are dissimilar, though often used to signify the 
same classification of changes in the art of form- 
ing garments. With changes in the form are 
invariably assodated various .degrees of malfor- 
mation of the human edifice, while deviations 
from the usual form of garment are not always 
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necessarily to meet changes in the shape of the 
hoSy, hut are more frequently made to meet the 
dictates of whims or fancies than hecause there 
really existed any special character in the shape 
of the figure demanding variations in the character 
and form of the garment. One man wants an 
easy fitting coat, another errs in the opposite 
direction and thinks that ease and freedom in tlie 
fitting of coats mean defects in their construction. 
In factf so very whimsical and eccentric are the 
majority of customers that a proportionate gar- 
ment is a thing hut seldom produced or seen in 
the cutting-room. They are disproportionate by 
reaeon of their having been changed or varied 
during the process of their construction so as to 
change the style, or to infuse some special trait 
into the coat which taste suggested to be desir- 
able. All deviations which come under this 
classification are different to those which are 
made in obedience to the demands of physical 
changes. The student must have a thorough 
apprehension of the distinction between variations 
that are made to produce style and those neces- 
sary to meet disproportion. A mastery over all 
these classifications and distinctions of terms and 
their essential features is very necessary, as 
without the possession of such knowledge con* 
trarieties cannot be avoided. 

In the opinion of a certain school of practi- 
tioners the corpulent form of man is considered 
to be the most difiScult to clothe neatly and 
accurately. I am under the impression that the 
supposed difficulty arises more through adopting 
erroneous methods than to the existence of any 
particular obstacle to the easy fitting of stout 
men. I will not, in the meantime, stay to 
examine the principles on which different systems 
are constructed, but will proceed to show how 
The Angulator System meets the requirements 
of size. In the first place, let us take a person 
whose height is 5 feet 6 inches ; position erect ; 
level of shoulders, 3^ ; front of seye, 13 ; front 
length of shoulder, 26 ; breast, 21 ; waist, 21. 
As these are the quantities which govern the 
shape, or fitting of the coat about the shoulders 
and scies and sides, others need not be given. 
A glance at the measures will show an inordinate 
increment in the waist measure, and that the 
figure is small about the sides and shoulders. If 
the making of the necessary variations are left to 
judgment to perform, it will — in the hand of the 
inexperienced— prove a difficult task, simply 
because he is not educated to that standard of 
intelligence which will enable him to deduce a 
practical lesson from the quantities presented to 
his view, and to form a just estimate of the 
general size of the man he has to clothe. The 
breast and waist measures show a person of the 



corpulent form, but if we add to these the front 
scye measure and its continuation, evidence is 
immediately supplied to prove that the form 
which gives these quantities is only proportionate 
— as regards the sides and shoulders — to a peFson 
whose size is 39 chest, and a coat worked out on 
the simple breast measure method for that size 
would produce it the proper size for such a figure. 
The Angulator Method does not recognise a 
connection with any other system, so let it be 
worked out on its own basis : — ^Down from A to 
B (Dia. 1), the measure taken, 3| ; and B to C 
the same quantity (3^) ; make the width in 
B N, 8, or 1^ inch more than half-front scye 
measure; raise the point 1 inch above N, and 
make the width at top, 2^ ; intersect the augle 
0, at 6^ from D ; and square out to L the breast 
measure : at same time mark at F the measure 
taken, 13; find the angle F K and the leugth 
according to the measure taken firom D, 26; 
mark 2 inches in at G, draw the back seam to 
the mark, then apply the proof measure firom E, 
to pass F down to H; proceed with the other 
points as directed in my earlier remarks on the 
system, and adjust the width in front so as to 
agree with the measures; find the length in 
front by a square line in L, B, and T, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as for a proportionate 
waist. In the opinion of some teachers this plan 
cannot be right, and they will proceed to argue 
that because the waist is laige the fcoot must of 
necessity be made longer. Such a theory does 
not hold good when practically applied to this 
system ; and although the length in front is found 
the same way, irrespective of size, in some cases 
it will be necessary to shorten the front length, 
or to raise it above the line drawn from T 
through B. With the exception of the width 
added in front of the breast measure Hne at L 
the measures clearly indicate a proportionate 
coat for the 39 size breast, and if the front ia 
formed to the marks which run down to S, wo 
have a coat of the size stated. And since the 
measures show that the figure measured will 
require the extra width in front, as at V, or even 
more forward, the size must be made up at that 
part. 

The balance, or relative length of back and 
front, can be ascertained by turning the back, 
over so that the centre seam is parallel with the 
front line S ; draw a square through bottom of 
back scye and even with top of side seam as 
shown in M N. According as the back will rise 
on fall in M P, so will Uie measure cause a change 
in that quality designated '^ balance." 

Dia. 2. — The form of coat represented by this 
diagram is that suited for a short stout person ; 
short about the neck and '^ fleshy" about the 
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I tides, and small aboat the waist behind* The 
chanuster of this figure is fixed by the measures 
taken, the level of the shoulders being supposed 
to be 3 ; front of scye, 14 ; length up to K, 27 ; 
breast, 42; wais^ 42; from neck to nataral 
waist, 27. 

A study of these measures will bring to view a 
figure of the form described, and by no means 
such an one as a cutter would select for his 
model. But if the measures were accurately 
taken, the method of applying them would produce 
the coat of the desired shape without any aid 
frt>m judgment, except to regulate the space 
between B and C, which in ordinary cases is to be 
the same as that in A B ; in this instance, how- 
ever, as the largest share of sLse is in the back, a 
greater length of material is required to cover the 
increased size than could be secured by making 
A B and B C of equal depth. Although the 
increased width in D F will give a deeper arm- 
hole, by reason of the intersection at E being 
greater, so in ratio will the depth in A D increase. 
In extreme cases the depth must be augmented 
by an additional quarter of an inch being added 
to the section B C. For practical purposes and 
for all the larger sizes it will be found quite safe 
to make the space B C equal to one-fourth of the 
front of scye measure ; for it would be wrong to 
allow the space A B to influence the size of the 
coat in B C. Occasionally, and indeed the 
majority of stout men are short in the neck ; the 
space AB growing shorter as the man grows 
stouteTi while B C will increase in depth. 

The measure which is to regulate the hooking 
in at H being only 27, we are supplied with a 
clear proof that the principal part of the dispro- 
portion in the waist measure must be in front, 
and must be provided for at that part ; by in- 
serting spring on the hip at I, from nothing at 
the scye to the extent of from half to one mch 
and a half, which will admit of the coat resting 
free on that part of the body, without causing a 
superfluity of cloth at. bottom of side seam. The 
shoulder length is governed by the size of the 
figure, irrespective of position; and the position 
— straightness — ^is mutable according as changes 
are found in the front of scye measure. If the 
width in D F is large or smsdl, the width in A E 
will contract or expand ; by the aid of the Angu- 
lator the coat will become small behind and full 
in front, or the reverse, and assume the character 
of being either straight or crooked according to 
the changes made in the front of scye measure, 
by reason of a variation in the shape of the side 
and set of the arm in the body. Enough for the 
present. 



mt»t-<&t(ts Cailora' |nsittui«. 

On Wednesday evening, March lltb, a meeting 
was held at the Quebec Institute, Lower Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the above-named institute and explaining 
its objects to the trade. The attendance was not 
so numerous as could be wished, which may be 
attributed partially to its being the night prece- 
ding the royal entry into London. There was a 
good attendance of the principal London em- 
ployers, such as Messrs. Lewis, Wain, Landon, 
Pulford, B^nett, Guthrie, Miles, &c. A letter 
was read fi*om Mr. Poole explaining his absence, 
and promising support to any well-considered 
project, and another from Mr. Haldane, enclosing 
a subscription. The meeting was presided over 
by Mr Lswis, Senr., of St. James's Street, who 
said he had great pleasure in aiding the founda- 
tion of an institute for the benefit of journeymen 
tailors. He thought such an institute should 
combine instruction and amusement. He re- 
ferred to the Anthropometrical Society as an 
instance of what working tailors were doing to 
educate themselves, and earnestly urged all pre- 
sent to aid this movement either by becoming 
subscribers or members. Mr. C. H. Dtxk, sec, 
pro tern. , then read a report of the proceedings 
up to the present. Mr. Hodgson Pbatt then 
dilated upon the general advantages of work- 
men's dubs. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. Nbw, 
and seconded by Mr. Landon — *' That this meet- 
ing having heard the statement of the objects 
contemplated in the formation of a < Tailors' In- 
stitute,' is of opinion that such an institute is 
likely to prove very beneficial, and that it is 
entitled to the hearty support of the trade." 

Mr. GiLss moved the next resolution, and 
Mr. Wain seconded — " That the masters, fore- 
men, and journeymen tailors of London be 
urgently recommended to unite in founding the 
'Tailors' Institute' on a sound and permanent 
basis ; and by so doing help to cultivate kindlier 
feehiign between employers and employed, in the 
mutual effort to improve the capacities and 
elevate the general status of our trade." 

Mr. EnwABDS moved, and Mr. Hbdley seconded 
— *' That twelve gentlemen be appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
previous resolutions." 

The following gentlemen were then elected as 
committee, viz , Messrs. Edwards, Forsyth, Chat- 
win, Dyke, Giles, Hooper, Hedley, Prewett, 
New, Eawley, Boss, and Koberteon. 

A list of subscriptions was then announced 
which amounted to ^5, amongst which the 
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worthj Chairman's name figured for ^15. In 
aAnowledging the very cordial vote of thanks 
tendered to him ananimouslj — it being remarked 
that Mr. Lewis's name has figured in all move- 
ments for the good of the trade — the Chairman 
desired the Secretary to make the list a level 
£100. Several subscriptions were afterwards 
handed in, and up to the present moment nearly 
£200 have been subscribed. 

This institution is so far fairly launched, but 
it will depend upon the support which the journey- 
men tailors of London give to this movement 
whether it will meet with the success which the 
promoters desire and which they believe it merits. 
It cannot be too positively asserted, nor too 
clearly understood, that this is a movenoient of 
the more intellectual journeymen tailors for the 
benefit of the trade. Two members of the 
"Metropolitan Foremen Tailors' Society," Messrs. 
Giles and Prewett, and two of the " City Prac- 
tical Tailors' Society," Messrs. Edwards and 
Bawley, have joined the committee as a proof 
of the sympathy of their societies with this move- 
ment; and the employers generally will, no 
doubt, support it if the journeymen are prepared 
to use its advantages. 



By J. Bab. 

(^Continued Jrom page 70.) 

Henry VIII. besides being fond of a change of 
wives was also as fond of dress, for if it was 
possible, he surpassed any of his predecessors. 
To keep up the distinction between upper -and 
lower classes, laws were passed to regulate the 
wearing of such articles as fur, velvet robes, 
bracelets, and collars of gold; they were on]y 
allowed to the upper class, whilst the commonalty, 
or lower class, could only wear cloth of a certain 
price, and as a luxury, they could use lambswool, 
but no gold or gilt buttons, or anything in the 
shape of ornaments, with the exception of livery 
servants, who were permitted to have buttons on 
their coats and waistcoats with their master's 
crest on them the same as now. Whether there 
was an economical Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
to take notice of who wore them and taxed the 
same I cannot tell you. In the time of Sir 
Thomas Gresham long silk hose were introduced 
and became very fashionable amongst the upper 
classes, from the fact of Sir Thomas presenting a 
pair made of Spanish silk to Edward YL Silk 



had never been used for the purpose of stocking 
making before. Slash shoes were considered the 
most appropriate wearing with these hose. Waist- 
coats were worn now by the females the same as 
the men. The Mary Queen of Scots cap, (called 
the coif) came into general wear. A law was 
passed in this reign to regulate the dress of liveiy 
servants in the employ of private individuals or 
belonging to public guilds or corporations. They 
were all to wear blue cloth coats or gowns, their 
breeches and stockings were to be maide of white 
superfine cloth, and also to wear flat caps; as 
perhaps many of you are aware it was Edward VI. 
that introduced the blue coats and yellow stock- 
ings amongst the apprentices, and into our charity 
schools, which I thmg is about the only remaining 
costume of ancient days that is in wear at the 
present time, with the exception of the Highland 
costume, but that cannot now be looked upon 
as a true specimen of the past, as many minor 
articles by the way of ornamentation are now 
introduced, whereas we have the other in its 
original character. The Elizabethian costumes 
and times seem so familiar to us that we all seem 
to look upon them as no strange matters; the 
enormous ruff, reaching to the head for a pro- 
tection or ornamentation of the neck, seems no 
more strange to us now-a-days than the deep 
stock worn at the present time by some old gen- 
tlemen. I think there is no age we can look 
back upon and see the same tendency on the 
part of the ladies to display their figure to such 
advantage as in the time of Elizabeth ; the pre- 
dominating idea of fashion was to be buttoned 
tight, with a doubtlet the same as worn by the 
men, with the exception of the waist being made 
up with whalebone ; these being buttoned up to 
the breast, and the large collars, and the upper 
part of their dress made broad across the 
shoulders, gave what we would at the present 
time call a handsome appearance. The crinoline 
of enormous size was worn,, so that by these com- 
binations of make-up's, the shortest and most 
ugly figure possessed something of the beautiful. 

(To be continuedJ) 



MANCHESTER FOREMEN TAILORS* SOCIETY. 

March 15ih, 1874. 

Sib, — I attended a meeting of the above society 
on Wednesday last. It is working hannonioasly 
and satisfactory to all concerned ; it is receiving 
encouragement and support from all quarters; 
mutual improvement seems to be the principal 
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object, each and every one giving their views and 
experience in a very kind and practioal manner, 
which angnrs well for ito fdtare succeas. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing quarter: — Mr. Stephenson, president; 
Mr. M'Hngh, vice-president ; Mr. Wilson, trea- 
soror ; Mr. Koasell, secretary : Messrs. Morley 
and Gharman, trostees; Messrs. Boberts and 
Keiller, auditors ; Messrs. Brown, Kirk, and 
Nolan, committee. 

Proposed and carried — ** That the best thanks 
of the society be tendered to Messrs. Devere and 
Co., for their kindness in sending to the society 
for the benefit of their library the complete set of 
their works on cutting.'' 

BUSINESS FOR NEXT QUARTER. 

March 25.— Mr. Keiller, on '' Stout Men's 

Trousers (with reference also to 
Mr. Tapson's alterations), and 
Eton Jacket." 
April 8.— Mr. Stephenson (president), on " Frock 

Coats." 
„ 22.— Mr. Charman, on '< Dress Goats." 
May C.^Messrs. M'Hugh and Keiller to measure 

one of the members present for a 
coat ; cut, baste, and try on ; to 
be left to the decision of the 
members. 
„ 20. — ^Mr. Nolan, on " Trousers." 
June 3. — Mr. E. Roberts, on " Chesterfield Over 

Coats." 
„ 17.— Mr. KiDg, on *^ Ladies Jackets." 
July 1. — Mr. James Wilson, on '* Cambridge 

Jackets." 
Amount of Cash in Bank, £17 155. 9d, 
New members, 4. 



PLATE I. 

We submit, with some degree of confidence, to 
the notice of our subscribers the two excellent 
plates of costumes which we publish this month. 
The first gives back and front views of a fashion- 
able frock coat. A frock coat will certainly be 
a leading garment this season. The principal 
feature to be observed is the length ; our illastra- 
tion shows a waist, 18j| inches, and skirt, 37 
iuches long. The skirts hare little spring or 
fulness, the sleeves are medium width at elbow 
and increase at wrist to 12 or 13 inches. The 
cuff must allow the shirt cuff to appear between 
it and the glove. A cuff is formed and two 
buttons placed on it. Let us now direct our 
attention to the gentle curves of the shoulder and 



side seams, the width of the back scyes, the dis- 
tance between the back buttons (which is 4<| 
inches), the run of the plaits, and the moderate 
fulness and spring of the skirt, as all these com- 
bine to form that indescribable thing style. Turn- 
ing to the front we see a bold front, the rather 
broad lapels with a graceful curve running to a 
point, the collar end being nearly, but not quite, 
so wide, leaving a little daylight between. Let 
our eyes follow down the front skirt, which is 
straight, not pointed ; then trace the curve of the 
waist seam from firont to back. Again viewing 
the drawing as a whole, we can scarcely suffi- 
ciently express our admiration without falling 
into exaggeration. We only hope that our coats 
may equally satisfy our desires. It will be 
observed that we have designed the coat button- 
ini; two ; opinions differ as to whether frocks will 
button two or three buttons this summer; per- 
sonally we think they will button three, but as 
the majority inclined to the opposite direction, 
we of course yielded. At present this is a matter 
of opinion, but we will report faitMully as soon 
as we can possibly ascertain the correct style. 

The trousers shewn in these figures represent 
the prevailing fashion, and which will no doubt 
be quite general this summer. They are full and 
straight cut trousers without any curve over the 
foot ; side pockets are in general use, they now 
entirely supersede cross pockets, as they are most 
certainly best adapted for full trousers. 

PLATE n. 

The next most useful garment which will be 
fashionable and generally worn, is what is some- 
times termed the University Morning Coat, that is 
a single-breasted morning coat buttoning two. 
This, like the other, is generally made longer; a 
medium length is 18| waist, and 33 full length, 
whereas formerly the full length was only 31. 
The turn is slightly rounded with an inch notch ; 
care must be taken to allow sufficient cloth for the 
lower button, or else the coat will be inevitably 
spoiled. The curve from the lower button to 
bottom must be carefnlly drawn, as when drawn 
too far back it gives a bare appearance. The 
edges are narrow braided, two buttons are placed 
on the bottom of the sleeves, and the pockets are 
placed in the plaits. 



Diss. 1-2 are further illustrations of the working 
of the Angulator System. 

Dias. ^9 are referred to in the '' Discussion 
on Trousers for Corpulent Figures.'* 
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CHURCH, STATE, & UW ROBE MAKERS. 



The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &o. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 



FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R EET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 



TO CASH BUYERS OF WOOLLEN GOODS. 

J. HE. ft 3. HAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

Offer every possible advantage to the Cash Buyer. 
5 per Cent. discoTmt on all parcels ap to £10, and 7^ on pareek caceeeding that sum. 
Their Summer Stock is now replete with every novelty, which they are now offering 
at prices as low as any house in the trade. 

A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
Tailors wishing to select stock parcels are requested to write for patterns, which will 
be forwarded post-paid. 

Black Cloths from 4s. to 18s. 6d. Black Does from 2s. 8d. to 7s. 3d. 

Special attention is invited to their WoASEO BiACK Cloths at lOs. 6d., and West 
BLA.OK Does at 5s. 

TAILORS* TRIMMINGS IN EVERY VARIETY. 

P. 0. 0. payable at Blandford Street. 



J. M. ft J. DAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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By J. Bab. 

(^Continued fiom page 75.) 

One thing I maj alao remark iip<», was the 
qnality of the materials used at that time. 
Nothing seems to have been of an inferior sort, 
every article of dress was made from the very 
richest materials, bat I think the vanity of the 
time was not altogether commendable, for it 
seems to have had no bounds, for none, from the 
highest to the lowest were to be found, that did 
not carry a small mirror in their pocket, so that 
when they had no other occupation, they could 
ait down, take it out, and admire themselves 
in it. The men also, wore large ruffs, and their 
shoes and slippers were no credit to the maker, 
either for taste or style. There seemed a great 
degeneracy amongst shoemakers, and they are 
well worthy the detestable distinction of being the 
first to introduce the slop trade, which has now 
found a resting place in nearly every branch of 
our native industry. We have no record of the 
degeneracy of tailors or dressmakers at so early a 
stage of their history ; it seems that the tailor 
has kept up his reputation till the 19th century, 
although it was in the reign of Elizabeth, that he 
was summed up as only lae ninth part of a man ; 
but, looking at his abilities, he was able to do his 
work in a manner befitting the rich quality of the 
material he worked upon. Hairdressers in this 
reign had plenty to do, for wigs were worn to 
a great extent. On the deaw of Elizabeth, 
when her wardrobe was opened, it was found to 
contain 3,000 dresses, and 80 wigs, abo a pair 
of black edlk hose that had been presented to her; 
these were the fashion, and were worn by her 
attendants at the Court. 

In the reign of James I. yellow ruffles were 
much worn; also stockings, made of silk, thread. 



and worsted; and crinoline was introduced again 
by the ladies. If you can remember some of 
the controversies on the subject of crinoline a 
few years ago, when they were so fashionable, 
I think none will disagree with me, when I 
assert, that the crinoline of both periods are 
the same, although there may be a difference 
in the make of the two, in this way, that in the 
modern, steel was used instead of cords, as in the 
time of James L; both were the same in principle. 

In the reign of Charles I. we have a specimen 
of what is termed, an elegant costume ; take the 
costume of Vandyke as an illustration, he is re- 
presented as wearing a silk doublet, with a collar 
of pointed lace, the tops of his boots are ornamen* 
ted with fine lace, his cloak is short, and a brown 
beaver hat, completes his ordinary attire. There 
was not much change in the dress of the ladies 
during this reign, the only noticeable change was, 
a tendency to leave oS the yellow ruffle, intro- 
duced in the previous reign. 

During the reign of Charles II. stringent orders 
were issued to Cambridge University, forbidding 
the wearing of periwigs, smoking tobacco, and 
above all, the reading of sermons. The dress of 
the men at this time, was greatly ornamented 
with ribbons, but the dress of the ladies was 
more neglected than in any previous reign ; gener* 
ally speaking, it was slovenly in the extreme. 
They wore their hair in ringlets, confined with a 
simple band of pearls or flowers. 

In the reign of James II. wigs were again worn 
larger; large iron or tortoiseshell combs were 
in use, and it became fashionable to comb the 
hair or wig when in company, or in a pubUc 
place. The ladies wore long gauntiet gloves, 
reaching up to the elbow; the dresses were 
chiefly made of satin, trimmed with lace and 
ribbons, in proportion to the means of the wearer. 

On Queen Anne coming to power, she brought 
changes to the Court, and to the people; the 
men wore lace, and had their coats made up with 
wire or buckram, to give noore stjrle to the figure. 
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Their stookiDgs were made of the most costlj silk, 
intertwined with gold threads, gi^g a richness 
and elegance to the appearance, never before 
witnessed at Coort; shoes with high heels and 
square toes were now the fashion; three-cornered 
lace hats, and long waistcoats, reaching down 
to the top of their stockings. The ladies wore 
enormous crinolines, whalebone skirts, scarlet 
doak, and hoods, and high towering head-dresses, 
and were particularly fond of snufif, which became 
a fashionable habit, and was considered becoming, 
eyen on the part of the most refined, to openly 
indulge in a pinch of that brown luxury. 

The Georges' followed Qaeen Anne ; when the 
powdered wigs were introduced, also the Hessian 
boots ; the various costumes now, become almost 
indescribable, as there does not seem to have 
been any recognised national costume; every 
individual seems to have suited his own taste, 
in matters of dress. Crinolines were generally 
worn up to the reign of George IV., when they 
were discontinued ; flowers, feathers, carls, pow- 
deir, silks, and satins, in a great variety of shades 
and colours, were in general wear, the same as 
at the present time. 

Having thus far traced a few of the leading 
features of ancient costumes, you will all see, 
that if we wish to thoroughly understand the 
real demands of feshion, we must go back to 
history, and carefully note every line we read. 

We see, from these extracts, that the records 
of the different kings and queens who have sat 
on the throne, would be deprived of its present 
interest, if we had no trace of the costumes, 
manners, and customs of the people. We have 
good and true illostrations of ancient and modem 
dress shown us in our cathedrals, for there, on the 
tombs and monuments, are delineated, the style 
of the dress of the individual whose figure and 
name has been handed down frt)m one century to 
another, deprive it of these outward represent- 
ations of the age in which he lived, and you 
lessen its historical interest, for in all ages we see 
that £eishion has ruled supremely ; there is not an 
article of dress, from the crown of the head, to 
the sole of the foot, but what has been subservient 
to her tyrannic sway, and what she has built up 
to-day, she polk down to-morrow ; therefore, on 
looking at these national mementoes of the dead, 
we cannot mistake the costumes of the Heniy 
periods, from those of Elizabeth or the Georges^^; 
although it is difficult to get nature and fashion 
to agree, yet in many cases they will. The mind 
is influenced by the variety of materials and 
colours of our dress, and according as these are 
brought to perfection, so are their influences 
brought to bear upon the people of the age ; so 
•Msentrio individuals will tell us that vanity is the 




only inspiring motive that prompts to a variety in 
dress, but that argument we can xefote, if we only 
listen to the teachmg of nature. Take the solar 
spectrum, which might have been only one 
hue, but instead of that, we have seven primary 
colours, each exercising its different influence 
around us, and so producing a variety of colours 
ih our gardens, and fields, stirring up in os those 
exquisite sensations of delight we feel when the 
winter is past. Where is there a more monot- 
onous sight than to see whole tracks of country 
covered in snow? without a variety in form or 
colour, life would be unbearable, and uninterest- 
ing, but nature has provided against that, and 
so enabled us to procure materials of different 
colours, whilst frtshion has taught us to adapt 
them to the taste of the people and the period in 
which they live. It is quite evident that thus far, 
fashion and nature have agreed, and so far, it is 
safe to follow fashion; it is also necessary to 
examine into the requirements of nature, in 
respect to clothing, so as to see the end for 
which clothing was designed. The first and last 
criterion should be the law of fitness, and that 
should never be at vanance with the general laws 
of health. Our clothing should be suitable to 
the age, sex, temperament, the position, and 
condition in Ufe, to climate, occupation, change 
of seasons, and also to the place and occasion. 
It would be out of keeping with the place and 
occasion, if the costumes that are worn at a 
drawing room, or a levee, were to be put on for 
ordinary wear ; to do so, would be to cast aside 
all interest in these assemblies, for on these 
occasions it would seem that a Titian's hand 
had magically tinted every garment, as each 
individual comes forth, with a regal display of 
glowing colours. The full dress worn at a dinner 
party, would also be equally out of place if worn 
in business, or in paying morning visits ; or to 
use them on times other than those for which 
they were intended, is to sacrifice their beauty 
and your own comfort, but if the dress is appro- 
priate to the time, place, and the occasion, one 
may then mix in company without giving a 
thought to dress ; in fact, a man should be able 
to forget how he is dressed, to thoroughly enjoy 
sodal intercourse with his friends, therefore, 
seeing how the dress influences the mind, and 
how the mind influences dress, it becomes a 
matter of special interest to have every means 
afforded us to study the subject more fully 
than we do, and I am sure it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the members of this Society, if 
we had a Committee, whose duty would be to 
collect all ancient illustrations of dress that were 
of any historical interest, or to procure copies of 
old manuscripts or drawings that would throw a 
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light on the taste of our forefathen; bj suoh 
▼idiiable coUeotions of information, we would 

00 educate our tastes, that, technieaUy speaking, 
we should be masters of our trade, besides the 
additional ralue of our library. 

The establishment of a National Academy of 
Fashion would be the most beneficial way of 
carrying out this medium of study and research ; 
and why we have not some such institution, I 
cannot imagine ; sorely Englishmen have as much 
taste now for dress, as in former ages. We have 
a proof that in some parts of Europe this subject 
is one of national interest, otherwise, we would 
not have such a gentleman as was here, a few weeks 
ago, ^ent out by the Government of his oonntry, to 
collect information respecting the different national 
costumes. I am afraid when he goes home, he 
will ha?e a poor tale to tell about England, for it 
can be none other than that she stole a few ideas 
from our Continental friends, and mixed them up 
with those of our American cousins, thereby 
blotting out all traces of a national drees. 

The subject of an Academy has of late been 
taken up rather freely, and I am in hopes that 
the time is not fiEur distant, when we shall have 
some such iostitution ; it is not necessary that it 
should be confined to tailors only, for the inform- 
ation to be obtained would be of interest alike 
to the painter and sculptor. If we look at some 
of the productions of our great sculptcMrs, we see 
many defects in the folds or creases in the dress 
of their figures ; similarly the painter in the line 
of seams, or turn, or in the collar; I have 
noticed in many diat they get an unharmonious 
conneckion between one garment and another. 
To such men the Academy would be an un- 
doubted advantage. 

Surely, in the days of progression, we shall 
not be behind our friends in Dresden, who derive 
the advantage of a first-class Academy of Fashion. 

1 think if the matter was once set on foot, it 
would gain the support of the public outside the 
pale of this particular trade, whose interests are 
identical with those who have to clothe the body 
and please the mind of this fastidious community. 



DISCUSSION ON OOBPUIiENT IfBN'S TROUSERS. 

CCcntimud from page 76.) 

Mr. JxnuN comznenoed by wying: After what our 
learned and esteemed friends, Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Mogford, have said on the subject of where to pnt on 
material for corpulent men's trousers, I fear that I shall 
make but a poor attempt in ezplaiuing the yiew I take of 
this important question. Wo are agreed as to what con- 



stitutes a corpulent figure, and that we must hare 
material to cover the corpulency. Now, our friends of the 
opposition tell us that it is a sure kill to add on in front 
of fall line, for it shortens the fall seam and reduces the 
fork. My answer to that is, that by adding one-fourth of 
the disproportion in front of fall line^ and raising the 
height of fall in front, the result gained is a fac-simlle of 
thehr beau ideal of perfection ; and further, after having 
maturely considered the question, the ooncluaion I have 
arrived at is, that it depends on the first principle of con** 
struction whether we ought to add on in front of fall seam 
or not for corpulent men*s trousers. For when the fall 
line runs parallel with the side seam it is necessary to add 
on in front of it ; let us sweep the fork line from a point 
at bottom of leg seam, then it will be seen, by placing the 
square to Dia. 7, that the fork is not reduced. I should 
like to say more about the formation of the top in general, 
but having been reminded by our esteemed friend, Mr. 
Giles, that I have wandered beyond the limits of this dis- 
cussion I refrain. Still there is one point I cannot give 
up^ viz., the influence of the tops on the legs of trousers. 
We are told that this discussion is confined to the top 
part of a pair of trousers; t'.iat we take for granted thi^ 
the legs fit ; yet it seems strange that the legs of two 
pairs of trousers shall be cut exactly alike, but the fall 
line of one pair recede in the direction of the side seam, 
and the other with material added on in front of fall line^ 
and that the legs are not infiuenced by the addition or other- 
wise to the faU seam. It appears to me that a discussion 
of this importance cannot be carried on with benefit, as the 
limit is so narrow, for I take it that every little alteration 
to the tops will influence the hang of the legs, and it ia for 
this reason that I have taken the legs into consideration, 
for unless material be added to front of fall line for cor- 
pulent men's trousers, when the fall line runs parallel 
with side seam, the legs will be too open (Dia. 7). Now, 
there are others who follow in the wsJiie of the oppositioB, 
and whose construction line runs from the greatest pro- 
tuberance in waist to the ancle at botton:i, and they say 
we do not add on in front of fall line for corpulent figuree ; 
but if we square the fall line by the top it will be seen 
that they do practically add on in front, and those gentle- 
men of great scientific learning, who say we do not add on 
in front of fall line, practically do add on ; but by the 
first principle of construction they work the size to the 
sides, stiU we know that the extra size eannot remain 
where they put it^ for it is inconaiatent to suppose that a 
corpulent man, whose size is principally in front» should 
require the extra size at the side seam, I therefore say they 
theoretically put material on at the side seam, but^ practi- 
cally, when on the body, it must come to the front; and 
to fur^er this view of the subject, it will be seen that 
there is little or no difference between the top halves of 
the two legs, one with the material added on in front and 
the other at the sides. If Dia. 9 be placed with the * 
resting on * of Dia. 8 the openness will be seen, as dotted 
lines indicate ; and if it be turned on the point (*) till the 
fall seams are even it will be seen that there is very little 
difference. I have now said all that I intended on this 
subject, and thank you for your kindness in listening to 
- my arguments. 

Mr. Gnjns, on rising to reply, said : After the very able 
and thoughtful address with which our friend, Mr. 
Roberts, has opened this debate and the clear and forcible 
manner in which he has stated the arguments in favour 
of hia views, I feel, that if I am able to controvert his 
arguments Auocessf uUy, I shall have helped to completely 
eradicate an old and grievous error. Yet this I shall 
attempt fully confident of success, relying entirely upon 
the reasonableness of my convictions, and fearing only for 
the inadequateness of my capacity, to place them 
advantageously before yon. I shall, however, first reply 
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to Mr. Jenkin'B argmnents. He tells us ''that by adding 
one-fourth of the disproportion in front of fall line, and 
raising the height in front, the result obtained is our 
beau ideal of perfection ; ** and the way he endeavours to 
prove his assertion, is by showing Dia. 7, with the above 
alterations, and says : " that by placing a square, you wiU 
see the fork is not reduced." To these statements, I reply, 
that Dia 7 is certainly not my ideal of perfection, but on 
the contrary, is nearer my notion of imperfection. We 
cannot see so clearly by a square, that the fork is re- 
duced, because the area is so limited ; but let Mr. Jenkin 
continue the line from the original front to ancle, and then 
draw another line to the same point from his advacced 
front, and he will see that his fork is both smaller and 
hoUower. We mu^t not forget that the fork is a fixed 
quantity, and we simply have to add, the disproportion in 
its proper place. It is very clear to me, that if you make 
the side the base of construction, you must advauce your 
front, and your fork o/so, but here the fork is a fixed point, 
and the question is ** should the extra size of waist be 
placed in front of fall line or not?" Now presuming 
your fork to be a fixed quantity, and you keep adding in 
front of the fall line, the increased size of waist, you would 
eventually have no fork left. I find this to be the case 
with many cutters, who say, " I place the stuff on in front 
where nature has placed it,** and when told you contract 
the fork by doing so, rejoin, ** Oh ! no, if I add on one 
inch in front, I put one inch or half an inch on the fork 
also.*' We will now see what really has been done : see 
(Dia. 1), the firm lines represent a proportionate size; 
we will add an inch to front, and the same to fork ; now 
compare the original, and altered patterns ; you will find 
them precisely similar with the size practically added on 
at the sides, but the fork is made hollower, that is to say, 
more defec^ve. I quite coincide with Mr. Jenkin, that 
the openness or closeness of the legs are influenced by the 
out of the tope ; but our subject is confined to narrower 
limits, so I shall refrain from treating upon them this 
evening. Mr. Jenkin seems to think that the opposite 
side to him, are not very clear in their views, for whilst 
their theory is, says he, " that they do not add in front of 
fall line,** practically they do so. Let me assure him 
that we are clear and decided on the subject, and I hope 
to prove before I have done, that we provide for corpulency, 
and that, without adding in front of fall line Mr. Roberts, 
very pertinently asks. " if we would allow cloth in front 
for occasional distension of the stomach {from flatulency) 
why not add it on for a permanent corpulency ; ? To this 
I answer, I would not, for this sufficient reason, that the 
conditions are dissimilar. In the case of flatulency, the 
stomach projects through inflation by air, which does not 
add weight to the body, but if the figure becomes corpu- 
lent, an amount of flesh is added in fronts and the person 
is obliged to assume a more erect position, as a counter- 
poise, or else, according to the immutable laws of gravita- 
tion, he would lose his perpendicular. My worthy opponent 
next says — ** the stomach did not enlarge because the fall 
Une lengthened.'* I have not heard any one so absurd as 
to say it did, but *'the fall line became longer because the 
stomaoh enlarged ; ** certainly it does ; he then continues, 
*Hhe natural place to put the wedge, would be from' 
the top of the front,** as Dia. 8 (April No). This is a 
deduction which his premises by no means warrant, and 
is certainly quite illogioal Suppose we take a trousers* 
pattern, and insert a wedge in the top, what is the result ? 
why the front is actually shortened to the same extent, 
while we all agree that it requires lengthening, besides 
- which, you have a hollow front. Our experience as trou- 
sers cutters tells us, that when we wish to shorten the 
undress side, we advance the front, the same process 
which we are now told to perform, so as to lengthen it. 
J^esldes whloK li we inserted a wedge, such as is shown 



on Dia. 8 (Apiil No.), with the apex downwardst and 
gradually enlargening to the top^ what would be the 
result ? why the top of the trousers would set in plaits 
around the waist ; for about tho centre of the wedge is 
where the most prominent part of the stomaoh would rest, 
above which the abdomen diminishes in bulk, while this 
wedge increases in size upwards, totally opposite oon- 
ditiona, and presumed, according to the axgumenta, to be 
adapted to each other. I shall refer to the median line 
later on, then I shall leave to my hearers to decide vrho 
makes the proper use of it. The next point urged is 
*' that providing the distance between 1 and 2, Dia. 8 
(A^pril No.), was not decreased, it did not matter what 
quantity was added on above in front.** My opponent 
admits that if it were necessary to add on below point 1, 
that the fork would be decreased, so my duty Ues in a 
narrow conqtass. I have only to prove to you that if you 
add on above point I, you must add on below it lUao. 
For instance, look at the fork of Dia. 8 (April Na) wh^re 
the addition is made according to this suggestion, and I 
ask is it not an unsightly front to the eyes of a tailor ? 
Supposing it fitted the figure, would it not show the pro- 
jection in a very objectionable manner? in addition to which 
aserious and almost irremediable defect is produced, the ex- 
treme hollowness of fork would cause a draught from fork to 
knee when sitting, which would probably end by tearing 
there^ a circumstance, I am told, which was of frequent 
ooonrrence when the principlee which my opponents 
advocate were universally practised. The following argn- 
ment is presumed to be the invincible one, for on it the 
opener is willing to stake the result of the discussion. I 
cheerfully aceept the issue, and we shall soon see how the 
light of reason and common sense will dispel the darkness 
of this vaunted theory. The gentleman asks, *< if in oat- 
ting a vest for a corpulent figure we added on in front of 
the base line, why then should a totally different principle 
be applied to the trousers ? ** Certainly ; the recognised 
method of providing for corpulent figures in catting 
vests is to advance in front of the chest line the reqaiaite 
quantity ; I admit that it is correct, in principle and 
practice, but how do we act directly the vest passes 
over the prominent part of the abdomen ? why we take 
some practical means of carving the front inwarda, bj 
either taking out a fish at the back of the welts, oatting 
out a fish at bottom, or drawing in the bottom edge. Let 
us now refer to Dia. 4, and look at the form of the 
corpulent front, we shall see that just as the ve«t requires 
to be curved inwards, when it has passed below the point 
of the stomaoh downwards, so does the trousers require 
to slope inwards directly it has passed above the projec- 
tion of the abdomen upwards. The position is slnaply 
reversed, and that is why they require diverse treatment. 
Much surprise is exprsssed by my worthy opponent 
that " spring,*' as he terms it ^ ^oold be plaoed at the 
sides for the purpose of providing for extension of the 
waist.** The term spring is simply a misnomer. I should 
call it size. It is. I presume, what cutters are doing daily ; 
for instance, if any of you were cutting a trousers for a 
customer, whose waist had increased from 16 to 17 inches, 
what would you do? why, place the increased size at the 
sides, not on the front; and I presume you would be 
equally surprised if you were told that you were adding 
on spring, when yon had simply given on the siae reqoirad 
to fill the customer*s figure. So much for this '* seeming 
paradox.** I have thus passed in review seriatim the 
arguments for putting on material in front of the fall line. 
I will now endeavour to make clear to you why the 
opposite practice should be pursued. For this purpose I 
shall require to use some diagrams to show my meaning 
clearly, but I have made thorn as simple and intelligible 
as I could, so that all may readily comprehend my mean- 
ing, i have before me a proportionate trolisers pattern 
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(Bit. fy but my enrtomer his InorMsed In waist to ft 
eorpnknt degree^ and I wish to Add on the iaoreaMd die 
in iti proper plice. Tbe question is, should I place any 
of this 8120 in front of fall Une or not ? I do not wish to 
diBtorb the fork, for it fits, if I did I would increase it, to 
give a little more ease. Now, the result of my refleotions 
has been to show that if I adTance the fall line I shall 
eontraot the fork, where then shall I put it ? Suppose 
I test an old plan which is still successfully practised by 
many old tailors when they hare to cut coats for round- 
backed men ; they simply cut a slip in the back pattern, 
sad open it according to the degree of roundness ; this 
causes the upper part to come up and fall to the neck, 
and allows the lower part to drop into the waists and so fit 
the body. I will now slit my trousers pattern in the part 
where the most prominent part of the abdomen would 
come and insert a wedge, and what is the effect ? Space 
is giren for the roundness of the abdomen, ttM fall Una 
is Isngthened, aqd the top of it has receded, exactly in 
soGordaace with the line of the corpulent figure, as shown 
on Dia. 4. I say, then, as the method I hare mentioned 
is correct for round-backed men, this is equally so for 
round-bellied men I, therefore, should put my increased 
sise partly on the side seam and partly on the seat Some 
cutters place half the disproportion on the side, and 
the remaining portion on the seat. Hv opinion is that 
size must be chiefly added to the sidey the quantity 
to add en the seat must depend on the doeeness 
of fork required, and the position of the customer. 
Many cutters test the opexmess of their trouseni, by closing 
the fork a certain length down the leg, and then expect 
the distance from fall to seat to equal &e waist measure. 
Let Dia. 3 represent a trousers closed at the fork, and the 
dismeter measuring from 1 to 9, the waist measure 15 ; 
supposing the waist increases to 18, and we put half the 
difference on in front of fig. 1, is it not cTident that we 
thereby diminish the diameter, whilst the 18 inch waist 
certainly requires more space from fall to seat than the 
16 inch waist This admits of easy proot by simply 
plaoing a square^ one arm perpendicular with the front, 
and the other passing between the legs, now add on 
in front of the figure, and sgain place the square in the 
Bune poeition, and you will see that, according as you 
hsTe inoreaaed the sise of waist "o yon haTe increased 
the distance from the centre of fork to the upright arm of 
square. I have had replied to me when urging tais 
reason, ^ Tory true, I see the trousers are closer, as you 
•ay, but then I would take away stuff from the back ; " 
to which I have rejoined, **you would then make a 
crooked seat for an erect man," a prooeeding which no 
tailor would agree with. If further proof be required, 
let us take Dia. 4, and we will agree that the front line 
of the proportionate figure, see line «(, shall fit the space I 
sad 2 ; we will now suppose the figure has become dis- 
proportionately large, as rep r esented by line a, then I ask, 
emphatically, how can it be possible for this increased 
figure U> fit the same space as the smaller one^ and much 
less so if you diminish it by adding in front of f alL I will 
now direct your attention to Dia. 6, which shows a propor- 
tionate tronsen closed at the fork. Let 00 and 1-2 
represent the median line which passes through the centre 
of the body. Let the line A B touch the stomach at the 
most pronlnent part the narei, and the ancle, the point 
G is the centre of the fork, and touches the line 00. We 
know that the fork turns back underneath the body to 
the centre or median line. We will now crease the line 
A B, and the point C will touch the location D. Let us 
add in front of the fall line for a corpulent figure, as ad- 
vised by my opponenti^ and draw another line to B 
from our new front now crease this line and we shall find 
that the fork point will not reach D, the centre of 
the body, line 1-2, but the fork pohit must be fordid 



to Di hence we hare a contraction of fork, and those 
unsightly creases forming stars, which can only be r^ 
moved by letting out the fork. Sometimes conriction 
is forced on the mind by showing the contrary process. 
Let us now alter our proportionate trousers, for a figure 
-mth a small waist, and large hips, and consequently 
smaller diameter, we will now add in front of the fall 
line, and then take off the excess of waist measure 
from the side, as dotted marks on Diagram 6. We hare 
thus made our trousers with a smaller waist, larger hipe, 
and decreased diameter, and this by the same process 
^mhius reducing the waist at side) as we are told, is the 
correct method for providing for a corpulent figure. 
I have thus shown that material should not be added in 
front of fall line for corpulent figures, but a portion of the 
increased size at the sides, the remainder at the back, 
according to the degree of straightness or crookedness of 
seat required. The principle reason for this ia, that the 
corpulent figure is obUged to sssume a more erect position, 
in consequence of the increased weight of fiesh added in 
front this was clearly demonstrated by Mr Mogford (see 
Dia. 9, April number). I may not have convinced those 
of you who entertain opposite views, but I feel assured 
that I have advanced such powerful argument^ .'^.^^ 
arrest your attention, and induce you to test the principles 
which I have advocated, and I rely with confidence on the 
result. I cannot conclude without thanking you for the 
calm and earnest attention which you have given to my 
remarks, which is a certain indication of the interest you 
take in the subject. 

(To be comtimud,) 



"S^mwcUB art fir* WwatprCi W,oxha. 

(jCwiciuded from page 44.) 

Leaving oat of view what may be called the 
leading principles of Dr. Wampen's works, there 
are thoughts scattered through them which are 
certainly of great practical valae. Incredible 
though it maj appear, I hare, in my own ezpe- 
riencci met with coat systems in which the limits 
of the pesition of the shoulder were greatly 
transgressed. Many practical men object to the 
scientific man, that, no matter how true his 
theories may be, when they come to be applied 
to particular cases the intellect alone of the prac- 
titioner must determine what precise quantities 
must be taken. Suppose we take it for granted 
that this objection is well founded, and tiiat the 
positive value of a sound theory is reduced to a 
minimum. Then surely the next best thinff to 
being taught what is right is to be so hedged in 
that we cannot go very far wrong. If we cannot 
get at what is absolutely true, it is well to know 
within what lines the truth lies. So that were we 
to make no other use of Dr. Wampen's teachings, 
their negative value, as restraining from error, 
could scarcely be over-rated. 

I have already stated that I consider it one of 
the greatest beauties of Dr. Wampen's method, 
that he resolves eveiy complex whole into ' 
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ainiple elements of wiiich it 13 composed. With 
« single touchy howeyer, he shows how important 
it is to attend to their mntoal dependency. It is 
only for educational purposes that they can be 
considered as isolated at all. It is only an ideal 
analysis that separates them. Not only do they 
exist together, but they mutually affect one 
another. The relation of the pelvis to the legs 
lie illustrates by a system of co-ordinates, in 
which if any one element is changed the others 
are affected in a like degree. Surely if this had 
been attended to there are some trouser systems 
that never would have seen the light. 

I have now shown how, according to Dr. 
Wampen, the measures of the human figure are 
taken, divided, and compared; what constitutes 
a proportionate and what a disproportionate 
figure; and the normal values of the principal 
sections in all the three kinds of forms. And 
above all, I think I have shown conclusively that 
some of the objections taken to Dr. Wampen's 
results have not the slightest foundation to rest 
upon. These objections will I hope, if only lor 
the credit of those who make them, never again 
need refutation. This mapping out of the human 
figure is not an arbitrary procedure, but is a 
necessary consequence of the definite form im- 
posed upon that figure ; and some such knowledge 
IS absolutely necessary before anyone can cover 
the body w&i fit dothing.; and he whohas the 
most of such knowledge will, all other things 
being equal, be the most successful cutter. Look 
at some of die measorement systems that are now 
being introduced to the notice of the trade, and 
jiist observe how capriciously, and as it were at 
random, the points from wmch measures are to 
be taken are chosen. The natural points of the 
figure seem to be quite overJooked; from any- 
where to anywhere is to be carefully measured. 
If the constructors of such theories would only 
study Wampen, then their ingenuity might soon 
be rewarded with something totally different 
.from a glorious indefiniceness in which the only 
certain thing iB» that nothing is certain; 

Much every way will be gained by a careful 
study of the normal size, and position of the 
Tarioos parts, of both the proportionate and dis* 
proportionate figures. Speculation will be con- 
verted into insight. And this much will be made 
more, if to this is added the study of abnormal 
forms. Variation of partSi whether of size or 
position, rarely exceed i k, t. e. half a unit of the 
smallest measure. But I must not be tempted 
to enter upon this large and important portion of 
Dr. Wampen's work^ This only, I may add, 
that there is a something better than a mere 
.dependence upon any system whatever— an alti- 
tade to be reached^ from which a clear and 



comprehensive view of all systems may be ob- 
tained. To those heights Dr. Wampen is not 
only a sure, but a safe guide ; and though halt- 
ing and lame, and at a very great distance, I for 
one, am glad that I made the attempt to follow 
him; and this brings me to what may be 
called a practical test of the practical value of 
Dr. Wampen's works. It may be asked, " are 
those who know and understand Dr. Wampen, 
any better so far as their art is concerned, than 
those who do not ?" This objection can be met 
otherwise than by making such invidious com- 
parisons. Such comparisons ought never to be 
made, if for no other reason than that we have 
no adequate criterion of the differing powers, and 
varying capacity of any two men. But there is 
a comparison which any follower of Wamp^ 
can easily make, and one which ought to be 
perfectly satisfactory. He can always say — 
" I know what I am now, as compared to what I 
once was." Such an argument as this no one can 
wrest from us ; and while the men of genius, who 
can dispense with most of the ordinsry helps, are 
but few, let us ordinary mortals be thankful that 
we have such a one as Wampen to teach us. 
Apologizing for trespassing so much on your space, 

I remain, yours truly, 

Gbbmamzcus. 



MANCHESTER FOREMEN TAILORS* SOOIETT. 

We hear from all parts that the debate on cor- 
pulent men's trousers has aroused an interest 
equal to its importance. It appears that in 
Manchester they are now discossing the same 
subjecc, for our Manchester correspondent writes 
that ''the Manchester and District Foremen 
Tailors' Association, held their fortnightly meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening, April 8th, 1874, 
being the second nights' discussion or skirmishing 
on 9tout nun's tnmurs. It was finally lEigreed, 
that a special meeting of members should be 
called, for a grand tournament, for the purpose 
of giving a general and united opinion upon the 
question at issue, for publication in the various 
cutting journals. The discussions have been very 
animated and exciting so far; the Manchester 
Foremen seem to have divided ^e question into 
three parts — stout men's trousers; corpulent men's 
trousers ; the location of corpulency ; so on the 
next occaabn they will settle down to some hard 
work. 
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We have to record, with dncere regret, 
the decease of a highly reopected meml^ of 
the trade, Mr. P. Books. Mr. Books was 
one of those men who felt a pride in his 
trade, and took a deep interest in its stady. 
Arrived at an advanced age and comfortable 
position, when most men cease from toil, 
he displayed an almost javenile ardour in 
the study of the more difficult and debate- 
able points of our trade. Many young 
foremen will feel that they have lost a 
wise friend, for when they had a difficulty 
to contend with, there was no one who 
would hear their troubles with more patient 
consideration, or give them sounder advice, 
than he who has just departed " to that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns." 
He was a frequent contributor to the West- 
End Oazbttx in the commencement ot its 
publication. The shoulder measure ^stem 
which he contributed to these pages was 
a notable production, and the outcome of 
deep thought and matured experience. We 
shall miss the warm greeting, the cheerful 
smile, and the kind enquiry, which ever 
accompanied his approach. As a trades- 
man, a friend, and a parent his loss will 
be deeply deplored. We feel that we are 
only per&rming a sad duty in thus adding 
our tribute to his memory and his worth, t 



plates 0f €oBtnxatB. 

PLATE I. 

As we intimated last month, we now give our 
sttbscribeirs an excellent design of the most fashion- 
able coat of the season. It is a frock coat^ with 
three holes to button and two placed in the tun. 
Our artist has been most successful in designing 
an elegant front, such as would commend itself 
to any tailor possessed of good taste. It will be 
observed that a breast pocket is placed outside 
the left breast ; this is an improvement to a long 
coat as it breaks the line from lapel to bottom ; 
besides, it makes a better frock walking coat. 
Our role is to put them in frocks when made up 
of elastic— of course subject to the gentleman^ 
approval — but not to put them in cloth frocks, as 
they are intended for morning dress. The 
remarks which we made on the frock coat last 
month, in respect to style, apply equally to this. 
The sleeve is gently curved to the bottom, and is 
made just sufficiently long to allow the shirt cuff 
to show between it and the glove. Two buttdfns 
are placed on each cuff, they are scarcely percep- 
tible on the drawing. Littie spring and fulness 



must be pven to the skirt, as it must by no 
means spring out at bottom, yet still have sufficient 
space for the hips, and not opes behind* The 
edges are narrow braided, and fempy buttons to 
match are nsed« 

On the second figure we have shown a fashion- 
able style of overcoat It is of tte Ohesterfield 
shape, and the holes are placed in a fly. The 
coat is lined with silk to match, which advances 
to the back of the button holes. One pocket is 
placed outside the left breast, another one inside 
the right breast, and a third one in the left skirt 
lining large enough to contain a newspaper. 
When silk facings are not put, a velvet collar is 
added, and forms a pleasant relief to the garment 
It is made of a light, mixed, worsted coating, 
wbich is the newest material for overcoats. The 
edges are neatly stitched, and the corners are 
square. The trousers on this figure is &shionable 
fai design and material. Small checks, of varied 
colours and sizes, are the most worn. We cannot 
but remark the number of homespun and Cheviots 
worn this spring for trousers and suits. A double 
breasted morning coat, buttoning one button, is 
suffieiently shown to indicate the style ; it just 
discloses a white drill vest, which completes a 
faithful illustration of our present fashions. 

PLATS H 

Ladies Costumes are now so frequently made 
by tailors that we have presumed an illustration 
of the most fashionable style now worn would be 
appreciated by our subscribers who have to cater 
for lady patrons. It is cut like a jacket to fit the 
body, and has a hussar skirt at the back, which 
is just seen <m the engraving, the skirt is cut very 
long, and looped at the side with one or two bands ; 
the lapels, cuffs, and flaps, are trimmed with black 
velvet, two rows of oxidised metal buttons are 
placed down the front. The material is thin 
tweed, which is made expressly for the purpose. 

A Lounge Suit of fine tweed or homespun 
completes our illustration. The jacket is made 
to button high, and is but slightly rounded off in 
front so as to admit of buttoning it all the way 
down when necessary. There are two pooketB 
with welts in the skirts, and a similar one outside 
the left breast. The edges are double stitched, 
and the buttons are of vegetable ivoty to matdi. 
The vest is single breasted, and the trousers aib 
cut full with a wdt on the sides. 



The whole of our fiagrams are illustrations of the 
interesting debate on '* Corpulent Men's Trousers,** 
at the Metropolitan Foremen Tailors' Society, a 
full report of which is appearing in our oolunans. 
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CHURCH, STATE, & UW ROBE MAKERS. 






The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Bobes. 



SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Oassocks, &c. 



FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST R EET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 



TO CASH BUYERS OF WOOLLEN GOODS. 



3 




ft J. DAW^ 



21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

Offer every possible advantage to the Caah Buyer. 
5 per Cent. diBComit od all parcels up to £10, and 7^ on parcels exceeding that sunk 
Their Summer Stock is now replete with every novelty, which they are now offering 
at prices as low as any house in the trade. 

A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 

Tailors wishing to. select stock parcels are requested to write for patterns, which will 
be forwarded post-paid. 

Black Cloths frota Is. to 18s. 6d. Black Does from 2s. 8d. to 78. 3d. 

Special attention is invited to their Woaded Blaok Cloths at IQs. 6d., and West 
BiiACK Does at 5s. 

TAIL.ORS* TRIMMINGhS IN EVERY VARIETY. 

P. 0. 0* payable at Blandford Street. 



J. M. ft J. DAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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DISCUSSION ON CORPULENT MEN'S TROUSERS. 

CCcntimud from paqe 85.) 

It had been preyionslj agreed that the two 
different methods of catting trousers for corpulent 
men should be tested in a practical manner, so as 
to d^nonstrate as clearly as possible the effects 
of the two opposite kinds of treatment. Mr. 
Frewett kindly volunteered his services to carry 
out the idea; his offer was the more readily 
accepted, as he had not taken any side in the 
debate. As will be seen, he carried out the 
su^estion in a very ingenious and satisfactory 
manner. 

On the Sodety's re-assembling, and the Chair- 
man having called to order, Mr. Fbbwrtt rose 
and said — There are many men who would listen 
to arguments for and against a principle^, and who 
would still remain unconvinced. He thought the 
better way to make these meetings instructive and 
useful, was to illustrate our ideas in a practical 
manner. He believed that tailors generally were 
insufficientiy educated in tiie scientific and artistic 
departments of their profession, so they generally 
have to adopt some rough and ready way of 
carrying out their views. He thought it was time 
that this subject was settied, for here were men 
equally practical, holding totally opposite opinions 
— ^the one recommending the addition of stuff in 
front of fall-Hne, for corpulent men; and the 
others objecting entirely to the proceeding. To 
test these two methods in a practical manner, he 



had cut two pairs of black doe trousers by the 
<< West-End Gazette Normal Method," to measure 
40 seat, and 44 waist, but with the increased 
size of waist, added according to the two opposite 
methods. His measure was 36 waist, and 40 
seat ; he had made a pad, by which his waist was 
enlarged to the corpulent size of 44 inches, an 
increase of eight inches. He had made this for 
their instruction, and not for mere amusement; 
and he hoped it would aid the object they all had 
in view. He would first show them the patterns^ 
afterwards they should see the trousers cut from 
them, and so be able to judge for themselves 
the results of the two methods. Mr. Prewett 
then retired, and re-appeared wearing an in- 
geniously constructed pad, made of canvas and 
wadding, which increased his size so as to make 
him appear quite a corpulent figure ; he had put 
on a pair of black trousers, cut as Dia. 1, on 
which half the corpulency was added in front, 
and the remainder divided at side and seat. He 
then stood on the table so as to exhibit more 
clearly the trousers to observers. He was quickly 
surrounded by a very critical body, who examined 
and tested the trousers in a variety of ways. Mr. 
P. was requested to stoop, so as to show whether 
there was any, and what draught from the knee 
to seat, and from fork to knee; then to turn 
around, to show the set of the back part. It was 
evident to the observer that these trousers fitted 
closely to the front of the figure, and designed it 
distinctiy. On looking at the back, the under 
part showed a number of creases, or stars, drawing 
from under the fork ; and when the wearer was in 
a stooping position, a great strain was evident from 
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seat to the knee : and Mr. Prewett replied to an 
enquiry, that he felt a great contraction between 
those parts. 

Mr. Prewett again withdrew, when he put on 
another pair of black doe trousers, cut by the 
same method, and to precisely similar measures, 
but with the increased size distributed half at side, 
and the remaining half at seat, as Dia. 2. An 
equally close and rigid scrutiny was made of the 
fib of these trousers as the former. These trousers 
did not set so closely to the figure in front, nor 
make the corpulency appear so prominent as the 
others ; when the wearer was in a stooping posi- 
tion, there was not so much strain from seat to 
knee— still they were not sufficiently eaay. The 
set of the hind part was also more free and com- 
fortable. We concluded that the general opinion 
was that the fit of these trousers, although not 
perfect, was preferable : still the difference in fit 
was not so great as might be imagined. Whilst 
the company were comparing and examining the 
patterns, and expressing their opinions on their 
merits and demerits, Mr. P. instructed one of his 
workmen, who was present, to let out the top 
side-seams, and take in the seat the same relative 
quantity. He again put on the second pair of 
trousers, and an improvement was evident, the 
closeness at hip and looseness at the thigh had 
disappeared, and more ease was evident from 
seat to knee. The whole of the evening was 
occupied with these trousers, the members forming 
themselves into various groups to discuss the 
knotty points : some gentlemen, who were most 
eloquent and verbose when listened to by a few, 
were perfectly dumb-stricken when asked to favor 
the Society with their views. 

On the resumption of the debate, Mr. 
McKenzib arose and said — Mr. President and 
Gentlemen — For a young member to take part in 
a debate such as the present, and to offer an 
opinion on the different theories, may appear 
nearly akin to presumption, inasmuch as the skill 
and acumen of the fathers in the trade have for a 
long time been largely divided upon it. Be that 
as it may, I am anxious to say something, and, it 
may be, gain information, for I am sure there is 
nothing so good for clearing away mists and 
doubts as discussion. It matters not upon what 
subject, if only it has the effect of setting one 
thinking, profit must be the result ; and if one, 
unfortunately, holds wrong views on any question, 
and has the candour to give expression to them, 
that one is in the best way to have his views 
corrected — for a disease, when fully understood 
and known, is half cured. As there seems to be a 
kind of mist closing around the question we are at 
present discussing, it may be well to state it. It 



is, as I understand it, ^ven the legs and fork of 
top side of a pair of trousers correct for a given 
proportionate size» the same to remain fixtures, 
what is the best mode for providing for increase 
of waist measure ? — adding on to front of fall-seam 
or taking off. Am I correct, gentlemen ? If so^ 
it is clearly no system we are discussing, but 
merely a pattern of forepart, and is only, as it 
were, a branch of the tree. I think gentlemen 
who advocate adding on to fall-seam, have scarcely 
left room for themselves to turn in, as if the hind 
part and the angle given to it were a part of the 
question, it would have been more debatable. I 
mention this because I am anxious that the whole 
subject may at some future time be fully gone 
into and examined ; and I feel convinced that if 
the same gentlemen who have so ably and 
eloquently opened this discussion were again to 
open the ball, a most instructive and interesting 
debate would be the result As the question 
stands, I hold that it is wrong both in theoiy 
and practice, to add on to fnll-seam for increase 
of waist measure, and more especially for the one 
under consideration — the oorptdent figure. If we 
examine the figure, we find that as the stomach 
increases in size the diameter or measure through 
front, where fall-seam must rest, to where the 
seat-seam will come, is much greater than in the 
ordinary figure, though this increase b not perhaps 
in exact ratio to the total increase of the waist 
measure. Now, were a portion of the increased 
waist measure added on to fall-seam, the fork and 
curve being left stationary, it would diminish 
the diameter of the trousers, and leave less 
space for the larger bulk to get into. The result 
would be a contraction at the fork when on, 
and the seat-seam would appear to require 
hollowing. Though, if this were done, when 
the person was seated great pressure would 
be felt between ball of seat and knee; and if 
the material was at all tender, they would in aU 
probability split across the hind part, where the 
pressure was felt; in fact, this style of draft, 
though apparently giving a cleaner fit in front, is 
most disastrous to the comfort of the wearer. 
By way of comparison (and to my mind 
there is nothing like this for getting to 
the marrow of anything) take the thin» square 
figure — one that, by comparison with the cor- 
pulent, looks like a fiat plank instead of the 
rounded trunk of the latter — this form has little 
diameter from front to back, and the size is from 
side to side (the hip-b^nes in this figure, unlike the 
corpulent, are very prominent), showing clearly 
that to fit it, and give the cloth where nature has 
given the form, will require a round side-seam, 
and this must be obtained (the fork and legs 
being left stationary) by advancing the front from 
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hollow of fork npwarda, and rounding in the side^ 
seam at top. Now, if this is what is required for 
the thin figure, it manifestly cannot be correct 
for the corpulent. There is- jet another point 1 
wish to call jour attention to, and it is an 
argument made use of bj Mr. Eoberts in his 
opening remarks. He drew a comparison be- 
tween a vest for a corpulent figure, and trousers 
for the same. He said, because we add on to 
front edge for increase of waist in the vest, whj 
not do the same with trousers? Now there 
seems, at first sight, logic in this ; but when we 
come to examine it, we find there is a slight 
difference between the two, inasmuch as the two 
fixed points are in quite different positions. £j 
this 1 mean, that the line of construction in the 
Test does not rest on the front edge, but some- 
where backward of that, and for convenience 
sake we maj take it to pass down the middle ot 
forepart, and a certain proportion of chest and 
waist measure allowed in front of this line. It 
matters not where the exact position of this line 
maj be for the present purpose. Now we do not 
deny that for the vest, such a mode is perfect! j 
correct ; and, indeed, for the trousers the same 
rule holds good, with this difference, that the fork- 
point being stationarj jou must of necessity mark 
further from this point, thus not adding on to 
front of fall, but taking off. 1 do not think we 
have the least occasion for the phrase, *' taking 
off," beoaose it is the onlj method in the present 
case by which we can obtain the necessary room. 
I must say that I was disappointed by the points 
taken up by Mr. Jenkins, as he evidently is not 
at one with Mr. Roberts, inasmuch as he intro- 
duced into his diagram a sort of swivel square, 
by the operation of which he opened the legs oi 
the trousers in the same ratio as the body part 
was closed ; and he contends, with some apparent 
truth, that by his method the fork space is not 
reduced. This I need not say is beside the ques- 
tion, as it was fully understood that the legs and 
fork were correct, and by disturbing the fork- 
point, though it is only by lowering it, he has put 
himself beyond the'question. Were the merits or 
demerits of different systems the theme, Mr. 
Jenkins* method would claim careful and thought- 
ful attention. I am exceedinly obliged to the 
openers of this question, for the very terse and 
lucid manner in which they laid their views be- 
fore us, and would express the hope that at no 
distant date they wiD be induced to again enter 
the lists for the elucidation of truth upon the 
whole subject of corpulent trousers; and also thank 
Mr. Prewett for the pains and trouble he has taken 
to bring before us the practical results and effects 
of the two methods ; to one and all I tender my 
sincere and hearty thanks. 



In concluding this prolonged discussion, Mr. H. 
Roberts said that though he was, as the mover 
of the proposition, entitled to the right of reply, 
he thought he should best consult the convenience 
of the members of the Society, and also having 
regard to various other matters of importance that 
were standing for consideration, if he deferred his 
criticisms upon what had been urged, and he was 
willing to say ably urged, by his opponents, until 
a future opportunity. He was at no loss to meet 
all the statements, and repel the arguments that 
had been put forward ; and he should feel pleased, . 
when the committee could find him a leisure 
evening to avail himself of it, to go more fully 
into the matter. He was able to echo a remark 
that fell from the last speaker (Mr. McKenzie), that 
from the able and copious discussion this motion 
had been the means of drawing forth much informa- 
tion, not only as regards its immediate subject, but 
also as affecting many incidental points important 
to the proper study of trousers' cutting. Much 
important knowledge had been conveyed, and the 
members who had attended would find that their 
time and attention had not been thrown away. 
Although he wished to postpone his general re- 
marks to another time, there was one element 
that had been introduced that naturally attracted 
great and particular notice, and on which he felt 
compelled to offer one or two remarks. He 
referred to Mr. Frewett's experiment, and the 
two pairs of trousers cut by him. He (Mr. 
Roberts) was fully enabled to endorse all the 
encomiums that had been passed upon that gentle- 
man, for the spirit he had displayed in endeavour- 
ing to bring the discussion to a practical issue. 
It was quite evident that he had not only be- 
stowed a large amount of thought and ingenuity 
in getting up his model, but had also gone to a 
deal of trouble and expense, which fully entitled 
him to the warm thanks of the Society. He 
deeply regretted that through Mr. Prewett in- 
advertently failing to catch the conditions he had 
laid down in his opening address, that the result 
of these labours could not be taken as a final or 
satisfactory settlement of the point at issue. He 
had put it distinctly, that in throwing the cloth 
on in iront, if it was found necessar-j to carry it 
down below the turning point of tne fork (see 
Dia., 6th April), it was essential to add the same 
quantity at the fork-point, so as to keep the dis- 
tance (Dlas. 1 and 2, 6th April) the same. It 
was also understood by his opponents and himself, 
that the undersides were to be considered as re- 
maining the same in both instances. Now both 
these important conditions had unfortunately been 
departed from by Mr. Prowett, and consequently 
what would likely to have been a valuable con- 
tribution to the settlement of this vexed question 
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had, entirely through non-compliance with the 
stipulations, turned out a failure. He also felt 
hound to mention that he joined in the opinions 
ho heard so freely expressed around him, that 
notwithstanding these discrepancies, and making 
due allowance for them, there was hj no means 
that wide diversity of appearance that was 
generally thought would he the case. Whether, 
if the conditions had heen strictly carried out, 
little or more difference would have ensued, of 
course, still remains an open question. After a 
few words congratulating the Society upon the 
ability and good feeling with which the discussion 
had been carried out, he concluded by express- 
ing his personal thanks for the kind manner in 
which his remarks had been received. 

This closed one of the most interesting and 
instructive debates which have taken place at 
this Society, the manner in which it was con- 
ducted, the intellectual strength and force of 
argument used by both sides, the practical manner 
by which the conflicting theories were tested, the 
absence of all personal feeling, and the patient, 
untiring attention of the audience, were equally 
creditable to the Society and all engaged. 

Undoubtedly this question is not finally settled. 
What we would strongly advise is, that the 
difiPerent members should note the various effects 
of the cut of their trousers for corpulent men, we 
could then meet in the Winter and compare re- 
sults. We should remember that "experience 
furnishes the principles of every science," and so 
from the results of our combined experience, we 
may be able to determine accurately the principles 
which should govern us when cutting trousers for 
corpulent figures. 






Ilibing "^mMaam for ^ati^rxUrd 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE " WEST-END GAZETTE." 

Glasgow. 

SiE,— As I take some interest in the question 
relating to the position of firont in trousers, 
breeches, &c.; and that question now being pro- 
minently before the trade, I take the liberty of 
sending you a proved pattern (reduced) of a pair 
of riding pantaloons. The basis was published 
by you in 1862, contributed by Mr. Wiseman. 
Criticisms subsequently appeared, but I do not 



remember to have seen the author^s method for 
producing a pair of stout men's pants. Upon 
reference to the original it will be seen what 
alterations I have found necessary to meet the 
case of the build before you. Measures — 38^ 
side length, 28| leg, 23^ waist, 23| belly, 22| 
seat, 17^ knee, 16 small, 18 calf, 11^ bottom. 
To produce the fore-side draw the line A B to 
measure, B to C one inch more than 1^-seam 
measure. A to D one inch more than measure 
taken to knee, D to E 2|, E to F 2|. Square 
B to H 8 inches. Mark out from G to Q one 
inch more than half seat, G to I half-inch less 
than one-sixth. Draw a line from H through G 
up to the top at L ; come back at L | inch, and 
mark up 2 inches higher for front-length. Bon 
the front from the | at L downwards to I, not 
hoUowing fork too much, but as shown on dia- 
gram. I do not usually take out dress in these 
garments, but in this case it was requested, and 
I was taken off point and gradually run upwards 
and down the leg-seam. Measure back from L to 
M half waist* Add a trifle of spring at top and 
finish side-seam to C. At D add | inch, and at 
F 1|. Now just above D proceed to run your 
round flattening it at opposite E and catching 
your mark opposite F for calf and going inwards 
to nothing at B. Make your knee small, and 
calf to measure. From B towards H give ^ inch 
more than half ankle measure, and drop ^ inch 
below square line at this point. Ban leg-seam 
from I to knee line, giving a very slight round. 
For under-sides, mark out 1 to K 1 inch more 
than the seat measure. N to P 2 inches more 
than half waist, and take out a fish to reduce the 
waist to proper size. Draw the seat from P, 
hollowing slightly at top, throw a round over the 
seat, and hollow at bottom towards fork^ as dia^ 
gram. Chalk leg-seam from K and join fore-side 
about 5 inches down. Form side-seam from N 
and hollow below C, following round of fore-side 
over calf and springing out to O at bottom. Take 
out a fish on the bottom of under-side which 
completes the diagram. If desired closer on 
thigh run sharp in at C and hollow gradually 
downwards. Be careful that the workman 
presses the round at leg-seam well back towards 
the round of calf. In the saddle they secure 
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€xts of %anlim Somts oi ^radical 

The following are the Essays and Lectures to 
be deHvered on Friday Eyenings at half-past 
Eight, doring the month of June :-»Jime 5. Mr. 
£. Tipton, «« On Ladies' Jackets." June 12. Mr. 
J. W. Neaye, " On Juyenile Costume " — In con- 
tinuation. June 19. Mr. Duncan, " On the 
Chesterfield Overcoat" June 26. Mr. W. Batty, 
« On Ladies' Habite." 

July 3. Half- Yearly Meeting. 

NJB. — Members of kindred Societies are ad- 
mitted to the Ordinary Meetings of this Society. 



PLATE L 

Already the fashion for sea-side, tourists, and 
country suits is being eagerly enquired after, so 
we have produced an illustration of the most 
noyel and admired style of lounging dress, whether 
in cut or material, for the ensuing season. The 
coat is of the shape well known as the lounging 
jacket, bat the style is yaried and modified so as 
to produce quite a differegit garment from the old 
straight and wide three-seamers. First of all it 
is made to fit the figure tolerably close, a back 
seam is put so as to hollow the waist more easily, 
or else, as in the check jacket now before us, the 
back is cut whole, but narrow, like a patrol 
jacket, and then the central seam is shrunk in, 
the front is cut straight down like a single- 
breasted pea-jacket, three, and sometimes eyen 
four buttons are put up the front, and the bottom 
corners the same degree rounded off as our illus- 
tration, and frequently eyen less. Flask pockets 
are placed on the skirt and left breast, the ed^es 
are double stitched, the buttons are of yegetable 
iyory to match. These jackets are cut about 
thirty inches long for medium heights ; care must 
be taken that the buttons run straight down the 
front. 

The waistcoat is cut long at the hips, and the 
front comers well cut away; the pockets are 
co?ered with flaps, with the entrance on top. It 
buttons rather high up, and is without coUar. 

The trousers are cutyery ample, the side seams 
are welted, and the pockets are placed in the side. 
The material is check homespun; some houses 
are using knickerbocker Cheyiots for these suits, 
that is, Cheyiots mixed with brown, white, or red 



spots ; we haye seen some large checks, with a 
knickerbocker ground. There are some Cheyiots 
worn which are in consonance with good taste, 
the checks although large in size, are still sub- 
dued in colour, and harmonise or contrast yery 
nicely with the other ground colours. 

PLATE n. 

Some gentlemen who are tired of diagonal and 
elastic coatings, haye reyerted to the old fayourite 
undress cloth, and haye at the same time adopted 
a form of coat which is closed rather high, with 
one button, the edges are double stitched, the 
collar end and end of turn are dumped, the front 
is not much cut away, and the bottom of skirt is 
slightly rounded. 

A vest (of the same material as the coat is 
worn). It is buttoned up high, and is finished 
with a notched collar. 

The trousers are of a neat mixture, such as 
would become a staid gentleman, and not so 
ample in form as the fashionable style, these 
complete the attire. 

As the season adyances a light summer frock 
coat becomes a yery useful adjunct to a gentle- 
man's wardrobe. Some of these coats are 
el^antly trimmed, and are really smart looking 
coats. They are now principally made of light 
grey or drab worsted coatings, the breast is £aoed 
with a silk to match, and frequently a yelyet 
collar of the same hue is added, the buttons 
are generally coyered, and the edges are single 
stitched. These coats are generally worn at race 
meetings, and such kiujl of gatherings. 



ilate at jQiagrEms. 

Dies. 1 and 2 are models of the corpulent 
trousers, made to show the effects of the different 
methods of proyiding suitable trousers for these 
clients. The dotted lines show the proportionate 
size, the increased size is distributed according to 
the quantities, marked. 

Dias. 3 and 5 are illustrations of the Vest 
System, by " Trust." 

Dia. 6 shows how Mr. Boberts adapts Mr. 
Wiseman's Pantaloon System to corpulent figures. 

Dia. 7 is referred to by Tstal-y-fera in his 
communication. 
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CHURCH, STATE, & UW ROBE MAKERS. 



The Trade supplied with Estimates for every description of Sobea. 



SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYORS, ALDERMENS, AND TOWN 

COUNCILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEY'S ROBES, WIGS, &c. 
Surplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 



FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON ST RE ET, ST RAN D, LON DON. 



TO CASH BUYERS OF WOOLLEN GOODS. 



3. M. ft 3. DAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

Offer every possible advantage to the Cash Buyer. 
S per Cent, discount on aU parcels up to £10, and 7J on parcels exceeding that sum. 
Their Summer Stock is now replete with every novelty, which they are now offering 
at prices as low as any house in the trade. ^ 

A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 

Tailors wishing to select stock parcels are requested to write for patterns, which will 
be forwarded post-paid. 

Black Cloths from 4s. to 18s. 6d. Black Does from 2s. 8d. to 7s. 3d. 

Special attention is imdted to their Woaded Black Cloths at 10s. 6d., and West 
Black Does at 5s. ' 

TAILORS' TRIMMINGS IN EVERY VARIETY. 

P. 0. 0. payable at Blandford Street. 

J. ni. & J. DAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 
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The past year has glided hj so stealthily 
and yet so swiftly, that we are taken by 
surprise to find that the duty has again 
devolved upon us to address some few words 
to our subscribers upon the commencement 
of our thirteenth volume. 

Referring to the past, the discussion on 
"Trousers for Corpulent Men" has occupied 
a prominent position in our journal, and in 
the proceedings of the Metropolitan Foremen 
Tailors' Society. It has evoked an interest 
in the trade generally both at home and 
abroad, which more than justifies the promi- 
nent place we gave to it. It brought into 
view the absolute diverse opinions on the 
subject, which we hope will stimulate our 
subscribers to observe more accurately the 
effects of their systems for fitting corpulent 
men. If they will record these observations 
and then compare them, and communicate 
the results to us, we shall then be able to 
place a body of facts before the trade which 
would determine this vexed question. 

We are enabled, by the favor of a contri- 
butor, to compare the English costumes of 
1826, as published by W. Heam in the 
Cyclopedia of British Costrnnes^ with those 
of the present day, and the result is very 
gratifying. In all that concerns dress, 



whether for comfort or appearance, judging 
fairly, the improvement of our present style 
is undeniable; while as concerns the Art 
illustrations, our present designs are in- 
finitely superior. We believe it is generally 
admitted that we have largely contributed 
to raise the high standard of art illustrations 
which is now issued by the trade, and had 
we done nothing more this would have 
amply repaid our labours. 

The encomiums which we continually 
receive from those who are practising " The 
West-End Gazette System of Cutting," 
encourage us to proceed with our labours. 
We hope that eventually our subscribers 
will possess a complete work on Cutting for 
their guidance and instruction. 

We trust that •our work proves our desire 
to instruct and elevate our profession. We 
shall continue to provide sound instruction 
in the art of cutting, and if our brother 
members will assist us with all the means in 
their power, we shall succeed in making the 
West-End Gazette a credit to our society, 
and an honour to the trade. 



yatries' flibmg Shirts* 

We now complete the Biding-Habit System 
which we pabliahed in oar January nmnber, by 
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giving a system for prodacing the most improved 
riding skirts for Ladies' Habits. 

It shonld be observed that extra length is given 
to the right side, to provide room for the right 
knee, when the lad j is seated in the saddle ; and 
then to allow the slart to hang equi-long all roond, 
without any unpleasant dragging at the hips. 

We have drawn this diagram on the |th scale, 
because of the space required. It can oe repro- 
duced to the full nze by the common inch tape. 
It is a moderately short skirt, cut for a lady 
5 ft. 3 in. in height. The cloth is laid open with 
the crease in the centre ; and the skirt is taken out 
as laid down, wiAi the exception that the under 
side is reversed. The top side, or apron, as it is 
sometimes called, is moved up to accommodate 
our space. Practically, most tailors who have a 
habit connection, set one good pattern, and then 
enlarge or diminish the skirt to measure, and 
lengthen or shorten the skirt according to height. 
A bearer for the pocket is sewn on the right side of 
the under part, and a slit is made on the left side. 

The waistband is cut similar to a trousers band, 
and is made with two rows of hooks, so as to 
readily enlarge or diminish the waist. 

The under side skirt may be plaited in the 
centre, if preferred, instead of having the large 
fish taken out as marked, as some ladies object 
that with the fish taken out it shows the figure 
too plainly. 



% ^jjstjem far Jf0rmi;ns ^ontB. 

By David Jaub Jonbs. 

TO THB BDITOB OF THB " WBST-BND GAZETTE. 

Dbab Sm, — Herewith, according to promise 
made some time ago, I have arranged for pub- 
lication in your journal my System for forming 
Coats npon the breast-measure principle, to be 
worked by the aid of English graduated measures, 
corresponding with halfof the circumference of 
the bust, as 18 for 86. It is not wise to strictly 
adhere to this in sizes above 18 or below 16, as 
persons of the former size are mostly smaller in 
the shoulders when compared with their actual 
breast measure, and the latter class are found 
larger. Two men may be of the same size round 
the breast, but the one a raw-boned person, and 
the other very fleshy. There are two measures 
we can use as a guide to the selection of a working 
scale — one is termed the lower-shoulder measure, 
taken from centre of back, round front of scye, 
and back to starting point. Should this be found 
larger than three-fourths of the entire breast cir- 
cumference (which in the smaller sizes it will 
invariably yield) it is safe to cut a coat (or vest). 



when no apparent malformation exists, by a scale 
equal to two-thirds of such shoulder measure, 
for instance — ^2-drds of 27 is 18; should it be 
27|, 2-3rds of 27| would be 18| for the work- 
ing scale. I make from back-seam to front edge 
subservient to the actual breast measure, with 
such allowance as the style of coat would demand. 
The other measure referred to is the front of 
scye measure, this is 12, or 2-3rds for 18 B, 27 
shoulder. If found larger or smaller, draft the 
coat accordingly. So with this understanding I 
will proceed to elucidate the working of die 
system by using a graduated scale. The level 
of shoulder measure is taken thus : — ^Place the 
inch-tape, across the back from the shoulder end 
of the clavicle or collar-bone, while the tape is 
thus placed, make a mark at back-seam, where it 
crosses; then measure from the mark up to 
collar-seam. Before beginning to take this mea- 
sure, it is aa well to stand a little way from the 
customer, and take a glance at him to find the 
extreme ends of shoulder, then place the ends 
as directed. It is the same measure that is used 
by Mr. Humphreys in his famous Angulator 
System, published in his works ; also in the Feb. 
No. of the Wast-Erd Gazbttb, where there is 
shown a figure. The breast and shoulder mea- 
sures are to be taken dose, and both on the vest : 
the latter from between ihe pitches, as near ss 
possible, and not from nape, as some take it, as a 
person with low shoulders would give a larger 
measure, and consequently would be useless as a 
guide to a working scale ; neither from opposite 
bottom of scye, as it would be delusive also, from 
between the pitches is the proper place. 

Dia. 1. — On the back-seam mark from to 
A 9, to G- natural waist, H fashionable waist ; 
and then full length from to D 2||, A to B 3, 
B to C level of shoulder measure or 3, this 
quantity is not subject to the scale of size. A 
man of 24 inches B would not require more than 
3^, and a boy of 12 B would only measure 1^ ; 
raise half-an-inch above D ; then place angle of 
square at the point D, with one arm at C, and 
by the other draw the shoulder-seam D to F; 
hollow the seam a little, as dia. Make the width 
across from back-seam to F to fashion— say 8 on 
the scale. It would not affect the fit of the coat 
by making it 6, as in the original old thirds, or 9, 
an extreme degree, by the plan infused in this 
system and others of similar principle by well- 
known authors, the depth of back scye and blade- 
seam is unrestricted, so the cutter can display his 
taste, matured by judgment, in avoiding extremes. 
After completing the back, lay it in any con- 
venient position, and continue line A across to 
K 16i, from K to M 4J, to U 6, down to V l^, 
£ to L 7|, L to P 18, by F as a pivot, oast a 
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flcmieirele from L to W, for Bhonlder, aod add a 
little round as required. Make K N the same 
ai A G, from G to I 7, and from N to T half 
waist measure. Hake frt)m G to I and T to S 
to measure, with such allowance as the stjle of 
coat demands ; for a frock ahont 1| inch more 
than waist measure, and 2 inches for a morning 
coat. Make the frt)nt length in L Q li inch 
longer than hack, in O H hollow as at Z 1 j from 
a line, as in draft. Make the front at R for a 
&ock, 8^ fit)m M; or the hreast measure with 
2| inches from hack-seam, and 3^ for a morning 
coat. Take front of scye point M as a pivot, 
and cast as from L to X for gorge, making X 
from L 5i on scale (add | round on hladc-seam). 
Complete the draft as dia. 

Jlie Skirt, Dia. 2. — Make A to B according to 
size required, BtoC6, BtoDas required for 
either a plain or a full skirt for the present fashion. 
Mark B D 2 j ; place the angle of square at D, 
with one arm at C, and hy the other draw the 
part complete, as diagram. 

Sleeve, Dia. 3. — A B 4 (or one-third of front 
of scye), A H 5, B G 8|, fix the length at C and 
D, as required. Take a pivot at A, and sweep to 
E from D, makeE 9 J from D, from E to F width 
of hand, to fashion ; hook in the sleeve head at 
forearm as required. Complete as dia. in usual 
manner. The inexperienced student would pro- 
bably conclude that the coat, by the appearance 
of the diagram, is too contracted in the balance, 
bat such is not the case as long as V L and V O 
remain undisturbed, for their relation cannot be 
changed by any amount of opening or closing in 
the hip in I T. Many a coat is spoiled by con- 
traction of the hip for large-waisted men; the 
change is not necessary in well-made men to in- 
crease the balance, as some will tell us ; and for 
boys, say 12 breast, it is my firm conviction that 
no change of balance is necessary in stout men or 
boys, hut to enlarge the waist section of the coat 
at hip, as from G to I and N to T, as such figures 
demand. 

[The Author of this System says that it is 
founded on the breast-measure principle ; but as 
the breast measure only supplies the scale when 
it coincides with a certain proportion of the front 
of scye or shoalder measures, it would be more 
correctly termed a front of scye or shoulder- 
measure system, which ever might be adapted as 
a standard. The question that occurs to us, and 
that wiU probably occur to many of our readers 
in examining this system is, — How would it pro- 
vide for the tall, thin figure ? This important 
element of height does not seem to us sufficiently 
provided for in this System. — Ed, W.E.G.] 



QDj^e Pisiors of iljt ^xi of Cirtiing. 

(Translated from the German of Eldiic, by E. B. Gna.) 
iContimud from pagt 87, Vol XII,) 

With reference to Michel's system of Cutting, 
the inventor seems to have next come to the 
idea of using the breast measure as a basis for 
the calculation of the various divisions of his 
system. He divided the half breast measure 
into three parts, and each such part into six 
other parts. By this smaller part he arranged 
his system for a medium-sized figure, by startmg 
from a fixed base line and then placing the 
heights and widths according to certain propor- 
tions. After this arrangement it was not difficult 
to draft the smaller or larger sizes. It was not 
yet thought necessary to change the points 
according to the customer's build, but only ac- 
cording to the divisions of his breast measure. 
The groundwork was, however, fixed, and soon 
we come to various important changes for the 
different sizes and peculiar positions of the body. 
It is well also to remember that according to the 
imperfect fitting of the clothes of that period, 
exactness was not so necessary as now. 

The main point of Michel's invention was, that 
he calculated and arranged the proportions of the 
upper part of the body from a division of its own 
measure. The idea was seized upon so halt, and 
became so general, that after a few years all 
tailors cut hy it, with a few exceptions ; hut soon 
it acquired greater power, partly through some 
writings, partly through personal stady, which 
helped to a greater spread of the knowledge. 

We can readily imagine that Michel's method 
soon found imitators, who published works on 
the same subject with some change or improve- 
ment. So there appeared about that time, but 
without any date, a small work by J. H. Miller, 
published by Krause, of Berlin, with almost the 
same title, '* The New Infallible Principle of Cut- 
ting on the newest Method," which is calculated 
upon the proportions of the human hody. 

In the year 1820 a somewhat more complete 
work was brought out by Oh. C. Gallmeyer, 
under the title of " The Draughting and Descrip- 
tion, with the computation of the infallible Arith- 
metical Cutting for the Instruction of Taillors; 
with a table. Hanover, 1820 ; published hy the 
Author, price lOs. 6d." In the following year 
appeared a work on the same method of cut- 
ting, by J. C. Wissingar, improved by modem 
instructions on the mE&ing up and putting toge- 
ther, &c. The book contained the title, ''The 
Tailor's Art, or well-grounded self-instruction in 
the Learning of the correct cutting of men, women, 
and children's clothing, after newly discovered 
rules." Two volumes and 20 illustrations. This 
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tolerably complete asd carefollj written work cost 
98., and can rightly be considered as an original 
work as respects the greater part of its contents, 
although in ike pretended newlj discovered rules 
Mr. Michel's ideas were used. 

A year later came J. A. Fiemann in a landable 
manner, with a similar work as his original dis- 
covery, but far removed from the improved 
Micher* thirds calculation. His work appeared 
under the title, ** Practical Explanation of J. H. 
Michel's newly discovered principles of Arith- 
metical cutting, calculated by the proportions of 
the human body," with 4 diagrams lithograph. 
Osnabmck, 1820. The first edition was pub- 
lished by Leich, in Leipzig. During 1828, a 
second edition was published by Perthes and 
Besser, in Hamburgh. 

In the year 1822 there was published by 
Hinrichs, in Leipzig, a system of thirds, by J. C. 
Beher, ^^ Practical instruction to draft and cut 
men's clothing by measure, without any mathe- 
matical knowledge being necessary," with one 
engraving. Leipzig, 1822, published by the 
editor, price 6s. The editor was not wrong to 
put on tixe title page that no mathematical know- 
ledge was required to learn to draft and cut by 
his work, for there was really very little intelli- 
gence required to understand the principles and 
rules of cutting of that period. A more correctly 
constructed ffystem of cutting for every position 
and build of the body in its slightest detaQ, such 
as IB required at the present time, would not 
have been so easy, by the very insufficient system 
of thirds. 

(To 6i cmtimML) 



gxaclx ^ttM. 

It has been a subject of remark and conversa- 
tion among tailors and their customers, that at the 
late ball given by the Duke of Sutherland in 
honour of our Imperial visitor, the Czar of Busda, 
it was announced in the newspapers that '/ Frock 
Dress" was to be worn. Many gentlemen were 
puzzled to know what this term meant ; and few 
tailors were in a position to explain it correctly 
to them. We have made special enquiry about 
it, and are indebted to a gentleman who is an 
authority on the subject, for the following expla- 
nation. *^ Frock Dress" is a term which is ap- 
plied to the dress which gentlemen are required to 
wear when they have the honour to dine with Her 
Majesty the Queen, or His Boyal Highness the 
Pnnce of Wales. It consists of a black dress 
coat, white vest, black kerseymere breeches, silk 
stockings, and shoes with silver buckles. 

Any of our friends who may have to advise 



gentlemen on the proper dices to wear on these 
important occasions, may rely on these instmo- 
tions as authentic. 



DISOUSSIOK ON CORPULENT HEN*S TROUSESa 

The Manchester District Foremen Tailors' 
Society held their Fortnightly Meetmg on Wed- 
nesday, April 23rd, for the purpose of giving their 
several members an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions on that all-important subject — 
'< Stout Men's Trousers." As the East and West 
of London had sent the ball rolling, the Man- 
chester men determined to be up and doing. The 
chair was occupied by their able President^ Mr. 
William Stevenson ; supported by their energetic 
Secretary, Mr. Bussell. Previous to the com- 
mencement of the debate, the Chairman had to 
undergo the ordeal of measurement by two of the 
members, who agreed to out, baste, and tiy on, 
on the following meeting night, a skeleton vock. 
After some litUe conversation on the diflPerent 
modes and methods of measurement, the meeting 
settled down to the question at issue; it was 
opened by Mr. EeQler m favour of a receding fall; 
and opposed by Mr. McHugh, in feivonr of 
advancing the fall line, and continued by Messrs. 
Boberts, Noland, and others. Their several 
views being in order below. 

Mr. £eiUer, the opener of the debate, baring 
taken his proportionate pattern, drafted in the 
usual way for a man measuring the same waist 
and seat, spilt it across at what would be the 
most prominent part of a corpulent figure, and 
opening it to correspond with a measure taken 
from the fork to the top of fisdl, marked his M 
seam, and said that is the way I provide for the 
pot — where Nature placed it In a trousers cut 
to that shape in the fronts and carried out to the 
measure at the side, you get all the doth required 
for your man, and at the same time avoid the 
unsightly and unnaturally curved fix)nt advocated 
by followers of the old plan of advancing for oor« 
pulent figures in firont of fall line. You preserve 
the balance by not being compelled to enlaige 
your fork, and your trousers keeps its position 
when your man sits. My reasons for this treat- 
ment are : As a man's size in front increases, it 
does not increase on full seam line like a ridge, 
but is spread over the whole belly, although it 
shows most in front, and consequently can only 
be treated for in the way I advocate. As you 
will see I provide for the increment, giving doth 
in front by adding it to the sides, and dewing it 
round this way — a point on dde line a little 
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higher np than oppoAid fork, by xnaking Uiu part 
of the nde seam a pivot^ ao to roeak. The re- 
maindar of bis remarka ooinoidea with thoae of 
Mr. GHlea on the aame aalgeot^ at the MetropoUtan 
Foremen Tailoia' Society. 

Mr. John MoHogh, in repl^i aaid : Men with 
prominent atomacha cannot, in my opinion, be 
fitted with tronaera oat with a receding fall aeam; 
the iact of the belly or atomach atanding ao far 
oat from the level of the body, and no proviaion 
beiog made for it in the front, will hare the 
effect of forcing the trooaera forward out of their 
place, and oaoaing folds of doth to appear from 
the roand of the atomach to the knee, von will 
also find loose doth above the round of the 
stomach, canaing an uncomfortable feeling that 
stout men cannot bear ; they will no doubt be 
comfortable about the fork, but it will be the aame 
comfort that petticoata afford without the grace- 
ful felda found in some of those garmenta. Now, 
the prindple on which the other pattern ia pro- 
duced ia, the providing a receptade for the pro- 
minence. It insurea a dear fitting fork, and 
leavea no looae doth at the top of band, and by 
distributing the pressure all over the body-part of 
the garment it allowa the man to respire freely, a 
conmdon necessary to his health and comfort. But, 
say my opponenta, your trousers will crease under 
the belly and feel tight in the fork« They will 
be tight in the fork if there is not enough stride 
in them ; but crease in the fork they cannot It 
is your trousers that will crease in the fork, for 
have you not by your wedge produced an angular 
top side, and we all know that an underaide that 
is cut with a long seat angle will creaae across 
under the seats and if you do the aame with a top* 
side you mnat have a similar result. Admitting 
that a corpulent man requires length in front, mj 
trooseiB provides ^t length, but they also pro- 
vide width forward enough to cover the protuber- 
ance. Who would think of fitting a round- 
shouldered man by simply lengthening the back» 
and yet he who would do so would have more 
reason on his side than in this case. The pro- 
posal reqnirea explanation, and yet it would seem 
as if a number of persons in the trade had 
conspired to perpetrate a great joke at our 
expense to see what we could swallow. In a 
report of tihe proceedings of the City of London 
Fnotical Tailora' Society, a writer there refers 
to the foolish dd style adopted by our grand- 
fathers, which had been dearly pointed out aa 
causing great diacomfort and tightness in the 
fork, and sooner or later resulting in the splitting 
of the troosera at that part. Aa an anawer to 
that I would point to my pattern. 

After Mr. Edller and others had addressed the 
meeting, Mr. McHogh said : — 



The arguments pat forward has only confirmed 
my previona opimon, that my opponenta have 
no ground to stand upon, they have brought 
forward a number of vague assertions in connec- 
tion with my pattern, about flya opening when 
unbuttoned, and riding up when aitting; for 
anawer I would refer you to my pattern, which 
fully provee that there ia no foundation for any- 
thing of the Bort; the only argument worthy of 
replying to ia that of the reduction of the stride, 
resultmg from putting on the round in front. 
Now the stride, I take it, is intended to pasa 
under the body and to cover it (the body) from 
front to back, the amount of doth provided for 
that purpoae ia not the point we are discussing; 
but supposing we have found the proper quantity 
for that purpose in a proportionate pattern, and 
we turn that back under the fork, and now add 
on from the fork point upwards, the necessary 
round for a corpulent man, doea any one mean to 
tell me that I am thereby redudng the fork ? I 
think not, and thereby I differ from Mr. Boberta, 
ot the Metropolitan Foremen Tailors' Sodety, 
whose other argumenta upon the aubjeet I folly 
endorse. 



;n: 



MANHOOD. 

Dbab Sib, — ^Having perused Buffon's '< Natural 
History" for recreation of the mind from the ever- 
lasting sameness of the tailoring profession, I 
came across the following on " Manhood," which, 
I think, may be made uaeful by the tailor in hia 
daily practice, and ao have taken the trouble to 
aend it to you : — " With regard to the proportiona 
of the human body, we have no exact knowledge 
— the aame parts have not the same proportions 
in any two individuals ; and even in the same per- 
son the corresponding parts are not perfectly 
similar. For example, the right arm or leg have 
sddom the same dimensions with the left. He- 
peated observation alone can ascertain a standard 
by which we are enabled to form a perfect idea of 
the natural and best proportions of the human 
figure. It is not by comparing men or taking 
their dimensions, that we are to expect any light 
upon the subject ; we have more to hope from the 
art of designing, and the efforts which have been 
made in imitating nature. Taste and sentiment 
have exceeded the limits of mechanical operation, 
the square and compass are laid aside, and we 
truat more to the impressions made on the senses. 
Every possible form haa been realized in bronze 
or in marble. We recognise the standard of 
nature more by imitating her than by her own 
prodactions, and we judge better concerning the 
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perfeotiott of a statue b j Tiewing it than by takisg 
its different dimensions ; it is by long practice in 
the art of designing, and by delicacy of sentiment 
that eminent stataaries have been enable to make 
men feel the justness of proportion in the works 
of nature. The andents made statues so ex- 
quisitly fine, that they have uniformly been re- 
garded as exact representations of the most 
perfect human figures. These stataes, which 
where only copies of human form, pre now con- 
sidered as originals, because they were not 
imitated from an individual, but from the whole 
species : so attentively compared and diligently 
observed that it is impossible to find an equal 
degree of symmetry and proportion in any one 
man that ever existed. TVe shall therefore relate 
the dimensions of the different parts which these 
artists have fixed as standards of perfection. 
They commonly divide the height of the body 
into ten times the length of the face ; they like- 
wise divide each face, or tenth of the body, into 
three equal parts. The first commences at the 
springing of the hair on the forehead, and termi- 
nates at the root of the nose ; the nose is the 
second division ; and the third extends from the 
nose to the end of the chin. In measuring the 
rest of the body they use the term nose, or length 
of the nose, to denote the. third of a face, or the 
thirtieth part of the body. The first face begins 
at the root of the hair above the forehead, and 
extends to the end of the chin ; but from the top 
of the forehead to the crown, there is still a thrice 
of a face, or a nose in height Thus, from the top 
of the head to the chin, there is a face and a 
third ; from the chin to the juncture of the clavi- 
cles, two-thirds of a &ce ; and, therefore, from 
the top of the breast to the crown of the head is 
twice the length of a face, or the fifth of the body ; 
from the joinmg of the clavicles to the under part 
of the paps, they reckon one face ; from this to 
the navel is a fourth face ; and the fifth extends 
from the navel to the division of the inferior ex- 
tremities, which should complete half the length 
of the body. Two faces are exhausted between 
the thigh and the knee, to the last of which they 
allow half a face, being the fiist half of the eighth 
face; two fiu^es are assigned between the knee 
and top of the foot ; and from that to the sole, 
half a face, which completes the ten faces, or 
length of the body. This division has been made 
from men of ordinary size; but in those of a 
higher stature, they allow about halt a face 
additional between the paps and the commence- 
ment of the thighs, which, in tall men, is not the 
middle of the body. When the arms are fully 
stretched in a horizontal line, the space between 
the tops of the middle fingers is equal to the 
length of the body. From the joining of the 



collar-bone to the ariaenlation of the shoulder^ 
bone with that of the arm, is one face. When 
the arm hangs down, or is bent forward, it is 
four faces in length, two between the joint of the 
shoulder and the elbow, and two between the 
elbow and the root of the little fiuger, in all five 
faces ; and an equal number for the other arm 
— ^which is precisely the length of the body. 
About half a hce remains for the length of the 
fingers ; but it must be remarked, that half a 
face is lost in the joints of elbows and shoulders 
when the arms are extended. The hand is about 
a face in length, the thumb a third of a face, or 
nose ; and the longest toe is of the same length 
with the thumb. The under part of the foot is 
equal in length to the sixth part of the height of 
the body. For the reasons already mentioned, 
if an experiment be made of these dimensions 
upon any individual, they will appear to be 
extremely imperfect. It is still more difficult to 
fix the proportional shrinking of the different 
parts of the body. The changes are so great 
when the same man is meagre, or in good case, and 
the action of the muscles in different positions 
creates so much variety in the dimensions of the 
parts, that it is almost impossible to give any de- 
termined rules upon this subject 

(To be continued.} 
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PLATS I. 

One of our most, if not the most popular sport 
at the present time is aquatics, for rich and poor, 
young and old, gentiemen and ladies, can all 
practice this favourite pastime. All ranks can 
participate in its enjoyment, from the shop-boy or 
apprentice who takes his humble <'pull up the 
river,** to the merchant prince or lord who cruises 
in his yacht about the Mediterranean. So we 
have felt justified in devoting a plate to the illus- 
tration of the most popular costumes in use for 
these purposes. 

Our first figure is well posed, he is holding a 
canoe paddle, preparatory to entering his canoe, 
possibly for a paddle to some distant town, such 
as the famed proprietor of the "Rob Boy" has 
shown to be possible, and we see at a glance that 
he is appropriately clothed. His jacket is of light 
blue serge, loose to the body, and buttoned to the 
top, so as to dispense with a vest if the weather 
be warm, and to permit a stout one if it be cold. 
A pair of stout white flannel knickerbockers is the 
most appropriate and most useful nether garment 
They are now very much worn by boating men, 
as they leave the lep quite free when in the boat 
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or camping oat Wonted stockingi are worn of 
coane^ ana with straw and canvas shoes complete 
the costame. 

The second figure is dressed in a complete 
suit of blue serge. What can be nicer for a ran 
across the Channel in a jaoht, for wearine a few 
weeks and then at the sea-side, or even for mock- 
ing abont the town, than the pea-coats as thej are 
now cat^ with a seam in the back, and designing 
the figure, eive a somewhat gay and jaantj ap- 
pearance, which becomes a smart young man ? We 
have so often described the pea-coat, that special 
description is quite unnecessary. The edges are 
donble-stitchedi and the seams lapped; there is 
a slit 6 inches long in the back seam, and iroiy 
buttons, with four holes, are generally used. The 
Tests are usually cut without collars, and the 
buttons and edces are similar to the coat The 
trousen must be cut tolerably wide; the side 
seams lapped, and the pockets placed at the side. 

PLATE n. 

A pleasing, and somewhat novel, costume is 
shown on the eldest young gentleman, it com- 
prises a jacket made in the semi-fitting lounge 
style, bat is finished without a collar. The ed^ 
are braided ; there are pockets in the skirt with- 
out flaps or welts, and pocket outside of left 
breast, the material is of the best black Genoa 
velveteen; the vest is of white drill, and the 
trousers of white angola. 

The yonng gentleman in the sailor^s suit nest 
attracts our attention, £Qs suit is made of light 
bhie serge, trimmed with white tracing braid. It 
consists of a loose jacket and short trousers. The 
jacket is cut very loose, and long enough to fall 
over the band on which the body is sewn. The 
trousers has a vest body sewn to them, so as to 
dispense with braces, as these suits are always 
woni by quite young children. The only peculi- 



arity is the collar. We have given complete 
patterns of these suits in No. 102, to which we 
refer our readers who may require to ose them. 

It is very difficult for those who are not used 
to juvenile costumes to design a jacket which is 
not so dressy as an Eton Jacket, nor yet so un- 
dressed as the lounging jacket We conceive 
that we have succeed^ in placing before our sub- 
scribers a design which will meet this want, one 
which we have sometimes felt, and can therefore 
the more appredate its use. 

The jacket is cut to design the figure, like a 
close-fitting patrol jacket ; there are two pockets 
in the skirt, and there is a small turn and collar. 
It buttons with one button onl^, and the firont is 
well rounded off. The vest is without collar; 
and the trousers are cut plain. Our illustration 
shows a soft check suit, in this case the edges 
are doable stitched, and the buttons are of ivory ; 
if it is desired to make the suit more of a dressy 
character, the jacket and vest should be made of 
twill or cloth, the edges boand with braid, and 
the buttons to match. These would make a most 
appropriate and gentiemanly suit 



^laii ai diagrams* 

Diss. 1-3 illustrates a system for cutting coats, 
contributed to our columns by Mr. D. J. Jones. 

Dia. 4 shows the West-End Gazette System for 
cutting Ladies' Biding Skirts. 



ERRATA. 

In the article '< On the Manufacture of West 
of England Cloth,'* page 94 in last number, read 
« felted" for *' feUed," " tentered" for " tentioned," 
<< selvedge" for ''selvage," and <Mnstreing" for 
" lastring." 



C. SHREWSBURY'S 

REGISTERED TAILOR^S GAS-STOVE 

MAKES NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, NO DIRT, 

AMD 

HEATS IBONS IN FIFTEEN MDrUTES.— IS CHEAFEB THAN COAL, 

mo* flrom 40ai i now mAvmaotd lO por oonta 

REFLECTOR GAS COOKING STOVES, 15b. 6d., 288., iSs., 70s., lOSs. 



G. SHREWSBURY, 59, OLD BAILEY. 

H.B.— The Factory is now removed to 98, BABBIDOTOH BOAD, EAST BBIZlOV, S.W. 
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CHURCH, ST ATE, & LAW RO BE MAKERS. 

The Trade supplied with EstimateB for every description of Bobes. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR MAYOR'S, ALDERMEN'S, AND TOWN COUN- 
CILLORS' GOWNS. 

BAR GOWNS AND ATTORNEYS' ROBES, WIGS, fto. 

Suiplices, Stoles, Hoods, Cassocks, &c. 

FRANK SMITH & CO., 

13, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
TO E.E.A.ID-2--3^^03SrB-5r BTT^Z^EE/S. 



J. M. ft J. DAW 

B«g to call the fttteotioa of the ftbove to their EBtablisbDwot, aad ihall be gUd to formrd Fstlenu of all 
CluMB of Woollen Goods on applioation, and will supply Fattem Guda and BondibB in first paroeL 

We are now doing a fint-daw Black Cloth at 10s., and Doeskin at 4s. 9d. Bujers will do well to 
send for sample lengths of the same. 

Tansa, Cash. 5 per cent disoounL An extra 2} per cent on parcels exceeding £lO. 



J. n. ft J. DAW, 

21, BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 

A few mmtta teaOt from Balwr Street Station^ and Madanu Tvuauii. 



CHARLES WHEALS 



TROUSERS BOTTOM BLOCK & IRON. 

(snnTiBJtE.) 



0. W., In introdoomg tha abora original and axiMediiigly 
naafnl inTsntion to tlis Tailoring trade, decire* to pat bafoia 
thril eapecial notice Iti nnmerooa and Tarieiu adfauta^^ for 
tniiMr* operatad npoo prsMDt a itrilcingly perfect limilarit; 
and baaatj of Bnlih at a ooat of laai than oDe-fonrtli ths time, 
tronble. and BipaiiM. It ma; be mad by tbe most ineiperi- 
anoedirarlunenwLthtbelMstTsenltt. CHARLES WHEUiS. 
Ui, High Street, Notting Hill, W. 

On* Blook and Iron, IS/- ) two far 2B/-. 



WOVEN ADDRESS COAT HANGERS & LABEU, 
80, GROSVENOR STREET, OXFORD STREET, HANCHEmR. 



Meon/tetoryt Sunt StnO, Dmid atrtU, Jfaadl iKrr . 
Pattama Ibnmzded poet five. 

PATTERNS OF GARMENTS 
OUT TO KEASUBE, 

AND SENT TOST FREE AT THE FOLLOWINO PfllOEI:' 

Coat .... Two BhDUnft. I Tiowaiai. . TmBhnHap. 

WAKtoau . . One SUIUns. HAair . . . Three aulllM<^ 

BoT'a Sen (tar ttrla) . . . Tbree BhflllBfi and Slipa» 

Addrtu — Ur. Uooiobd, I, Jtrmgn Stntt, W. 

KS.~^mi alia, height, and poalllaB of cartoaur. 
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WitBU^nli ^Viltiit S^nBitm of Cutting 
Crxmstrs for Corplent Pin. 

Following out the programme of the Wbst- 
Ekd Gazsttx System according to the plan as 
originallj arranged^ we this month place before 
our readers the directions for produdng troosers 
for the corpulent figure. Our friends are doubt- 
less fttllj aware that at the time we are now 
writing a great controversy prevails throughout 
the trade upon this very subject. Although some 
may consider that it might have been as well to 
have postponed this article until the agitation now 
existing had cooled down^ and men's minds were 
more free from excitement, and consequently more 
susceptible of sound instruction, in lieu of jangling 
in a wordy warfare for the vanity of a misty 
victory, yet on reflection we saw no solid reason 
why we should deviate from the lines we had 
marked out for the gradual development of the 
different garments and the diversity of operations 
needed to meet the requirements in style, size, 
and position that branch out from the normal 
model. We can assure our readers that we have 
not hastily, nor, we trust, rashly, rushed into 
print, but have endeavoured calmly and thoroughly 
to investigate the whole subject with the desire to 
arrive at a correct and impartial judgment, and 
then to place a reliable conclusion before those 
who adopt us as their guide in these matters. 
We have studied the different theories that have 
been propounded, and the arguments that have 
been advanced with more or less force in support 
of each. We have sought to scrutinize these 
theories and to fairly weigh these arguments, not 



only to ascertain their true value, but to exa- 
mine the relative value of each when placed in 
juxta-position to others. We have read authors 
and ransacked periodicals, and we believe that 
nothing that has been published bearing upon the 
matter during late years has escaped our notice. 
Then we have the results of our own private 
practice, and, in addition to these two valuable 
sources of information, we instituted a series of 
experiments which proved highly interesting and 
instructive. We have thus sought to combine the 
practical with the theoretical, and the verdict we 
are constrained to pronounce is embodied in the 
system we now lay before the trade, with entirei 
confidence both in its fundamental principles and 
the accuracy of its working. Our system is based 
upon the indisputable fact that the larger a body 
becomes the larger also must be the receptacle 
that is destined to receive such body: if other- 
wise, contraction and straining must inevitably 
ensue ; and if the body is of a sensitive nature, as 
the human frame is, pressure and pain will be 
created. Our readers, by studying tfie diagrams 
we publish with the system, wUl see at a glance 
the truth we are insisting on, and will abo clearlv 
see that if, as some strangely advocate, the doth 
should be added on the front, the aperture 
becomes diminished, so that the more enlarged 
stomach has the smaller concavity provided for it. 
In addition to this absurdity there is one glaring 
defect inherent in this process, and that is — the 
displacement of the natural hang of the legs. 
This fault is not only inseparable from this mode 
of procedure, but becomes the more vicious in 
proportion to the extent it is carried out. 

To draft the Top Side (dia. 10).— The ordinary 
measures for trousers are to be taken, viz.— 
45 side, 84 leg, 22| waist, 21 seat, 26 thigh, 
10 knee, and 9^ bottom. Draw tiie perpen- 
dicular Une, A C, the length of the side^seam 
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measure. Square the bottom line I H b j the 
line A C. Mark np from to B the length of 
leg-Beam^ and square the line F B F by line 
B C ; also square the knee line J G b j the line 
B Cy 2 inches more than half the leg-seam from 
the bottom at C. Square the line D E bj A B. 
Mark from B to F one-third of seat-measure, 
and from B to P one-third of seat-measure, B to 
K one-sixth of seat-measure, and from A to D 
one-sixth of seat-measure; Mark from D to M 
half the disproportion, being the difiference between 
the normal waist measure and the real waist 
measure (the difference being 5 inches, the quan- 
tity will be 2| inches from J) to M). Draw the 
line M E, and square the top line N E by N E, 
then give a little round from E to N, as shown 
on diagram. Mark from £ to B one-quarter of 
an inch more than one-twelfth of seat measure. 
Draft the fork from M, intersecting B to P, as 
illustrated on diagram. From the centre of the 
knee line to J, one-fourth of the knee measure; 
and from the centre of knee to G, one-fourth of 
knee measure, and allow a quarter of an inch for 
seam. From C to I half-an-inch less than one- 
fourth of the size of bottom, and the same from 

to H. It must be understood that the distance 
from to I and C to H is a matter of style of 
bottom. C being the centre of the foot, the size 
of the bottom is equally divided from this centre; 
hence, if the top half is narrow, the under side is 
proportionately wider. Draw a straight line from 

1 through J to L, which is midway between K 
and P, and form the curve of leg*seam, from P 
to J. For the undress side, mark in from P to 
at least one inch* hoUow the fork at B the same 
quantity, and form the undress side as shown on 
diagram. From M to £ half-an-inch more than 
half the waist measure. Form the side-seaoa by 
drafting a graduid curve from E to F, continuing 
from F, through G to H. Hollow the bottom at 
half-an-inch. 

To form th$ Vhder^dde (dia. 9). — ^Mark from 
£ to P one-fourth of the seat measure, From 
O, square G by £ O, one-fourth of seat measure. 
Place the left arm of the square at 0, and at one- 
sixth of the seat measure from the angle of the 
square (see £ to L) intersect £; then draft the 
seat line square with L to A. Mark up from 
G to A one-fourth of s^t measure. Hollow the 
seat line at L, finishing the curve at P, a littie 
below the fork line. From A to B quarter of an 
inch more than half the waist measure. Measure 
the distance from 1 to 2, placing the number of 
inches at H ; measure out to I the seat measure, 
adding 1^ inches for ease and making up. Draft 
the side-seam frt>m B through I to 0. To form 
the leg-seam, mark from the centre of the knee 
to D, half-indi more than one-fourth of the knee 



measure. From centre to E one inch, and a seam 
more than one-fourth of the size of the bottom ; 
and in like manner mark from centre to F. It 
will be dearly seen that the sice of bottom is 
equal on each side of the centre. The bottom of 
top side must be stretched half-an-inch, equal to 
two seams, as only two seams have been allowed 
on the under side. Draft the leg-seam from F 
through D to E, and the side-seam, as shown on 
diagram, and give a littie round from F to E. 
We would recommend a littie undress be taken 
out from the under half, as shown on diagram. 

(7*0 6e continued) 



By Cbomwxll. 

During my now somewhat long acquaint- 
ance witii the trade, I have met with many 
men who seemed to have their minds specially 
directed to some one object or principle — ^men of 
one idea, as they may be aptly termed. I knew 
a gentieman some years since, who could not 
enter a cutting-room without promulgating his 
idea of the proper way of holding a pair of shears. 
Well, that was his mission; and, doubtiees, as fax 
as it went it proved serviceable. I have often 
thought that if these men with their one idea, so 
long thought over and so deeply cherished, would 
only take courage and give their crochets an air- 
ing through yoor pages, it would be a great 
benefit both to their professional brethren and 
themselves. If there was any vitality or solidity 
of thought in their lucubrations, it would be a 
boon to the many ; and, on the other hand, if 
false or unsound th^ would reap the benefit of 
being shown by fair argument, the incorrectness 
of their opinions. Well, to use parliamentary 
language, I am free to confess that trousers 
fitting has been the one question that has absorbed 
the greatest part of my attention, and more par- 
ticularly the part relating to the correctness of 
balance, or, in other words, to the relation the 
front and undersides ought to bear to each other. 
This, of course involves the position of the seat 
line, which according to the obliquity of angle 
given to it, is termed more or less crooked. As 
I have met with those who were ignorant of both 
the origin and intention of this plan of throwing 
the seat and side-seam so much out, and as it is 
possible that some of your readers may be 
similarly uninformed, I may briefly state that the 
line A B (dia. 3) is the normal line of seat, and 
was formerly placed in that position by all troa- 
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sen' cDtten. Some years back it came into the 
mind of acme ingenious theomt to conceive the 
notion of catting the seat across in the direction 
of the lioe O, and inserting the wedge-Hke piece 
C D into the opening thus made, for tiie express 
pnrpose of prodadng more room about the seat. 
The embo£ment of this idea threw the seat in 
the position we see in the diagram — a longer and 
more oblique angle, and the Undersides thrown 
out coirespondxDgij from top downwards. Thus 
was this corrupting ingredient introduced, and the 
idea seeming so plausible, took possession of the 
Bartorial mind, and continues without let or 
hindrance to tiie present time. The impression 
that fJBStens itself upon m j mind, and which, with 
joor permission, I will briefly discuss, is that 
this mode of procedure is altogether erroneous, 
and is the firuitfol parent of most of the ills that 
trooseis seem to be the heirs of. To proceed, 
that the line A B is the correct run of the seat 
line IB Bufficientiy proved, by the fact that E B 
mnst be forced back to that pontion in order to 
produce the intended effect. If it does not assume 
that position, where does the spring go to t But 
I beliere this will be conceded ; and I wish my 
readers to bear this point steadily in mind, as my 
antagonism to this theory is based on this founda- 
tion. Dr. Wampen in his elaborate work on 
"Anthropometry," plate 6, fig. 9, in the "De- 
Telopments," places the run of tiie seat line in the 
exact direction where I am maintaining it ought 
to be. Although the Doctor, contrary to his 
general practice, does not, unfortunately, sire any 
argnment that I care to quote for the edification 
of my readers, still I tmnk it will be readily 
admitted that a man of his profound sdentifio 
knowledge and mastery of dettdl, would not hare 
localised this line where he has without the 
strongest reasons for doing so, and dearly fore- 
seeing its practical tendency. 

Let us now inquire what are the defects in 
trousers, which either in conyersational dis- 
coflsion, through the pages of your journal, or 
in the contemporary literature of the trade are 
most generally complained of. Among the most 
prominent may be named—a feeling of discom- 
fort when in motion, drawing up of the bottoms, 
folds of doth under the fork, roulness down the 
leg-seam, creases from fork to knee, and others 
of the same character. As I have been a reader 
of the Wsst-Ekd Gazsttb from its first number, 
I know that these and kindred questions were 
amongst the first to be propounded in your column 
for *' Inquirers" for solution. That is now nearly 
twelve years ago, and still the fenilts exist. The 
same inquiries continue to be made, and the 
true remedy yet remains to be discovered. I am 
old enough to have lived in the pre-crooking age. 



and I fail to remember hearing of or experiendng 
these faults, as they so universally obtnide them- 
selves on our notice in the present generation. 
I should imagine that if a s^tem had been sent 
to you, and published in this journal, presenting 
such an appearance as dia. 1, it would have been 
looked upon by your subscribers as a mockery, 
if not as a monstrosity. Doubtiess letters would 
have readied you by the score, inveighing against 
the evils that would in&Uibly accrue from the use 
of it; and yet hundreds of men are at the pre- 
sent day cutting their trousers precisely in this 
mode, and though some or all of tiie above defects 
are ^uly brought painfuQy under their notice, 
eitiier through prejudice, obtnseness of intellect, 
or in deference to the names and opinions of 
others, fail in tracing them up to their parent 
source. A doser observation will show that 
diag. 3 are the same trousers as pourtrayed in 
diag. 1. It shows with grotesque exactness the 
effect produced by the alteration when dosed n^ 
at the seat, as I have mentioned in the earlier 
part of this letter, and depicts with greater dis- 
tinctness than any words could express, the 
obvious practical results which inevitably flow 
from the use of this pernicious ingredient. 

It is but fair to antidpate the expectation that 
I shall be prepared to state with nlore explidtness 
the objections in detail that may be urged against 
the prindple in question. They may be sum- 
marised under four leading heads : — 

1st. By disturbing the harmony which ought 
to exist between the upper and under sides, they 
cease to vibrate in unison. The two parts, which 
in their normal condition are vertical, lose their 
rdation, the one remaining stationary, and the 
other becoming a compound curve, tiie lines of 
the one not agreeing with the ccftrresponding lines 
of the other. 

2nd. As totally destroying the relative lengths 
of the superfides of the inner and outer lines of 
the underside. The inner or seat part becomes 
considerably elongated, and the side in the same 
degree becomes contracted. By a similar law of 
nature by which water finds its own level, the 
parts wmch these lines represent seek to force 
themselves to their proper' position on the figure, 
and in the struggle msplace other parts of tiie 
garment, produdng creases, wrinkles, and other 
disfigurements. The superfiuous doth forced 
down about the region of the fork, supplying 
material for these excrescences. 

3rd. Carrying the acquired length beyond the 
part really wanted. To be consiAtent with this 
theory the action of the cloth ought to be res- 
trained to the part marked C D (dia. 3), but that 
it is not so is evident to the senses, or why those 
unsightiy fblds of usdess doth tiiat are developed 
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under the seat. I woold alao suggest, but which 
1 think can be satisfiEictorilj demonstrated, that for 
all muscular action of the seat and legs, that the 
maximum of ease is required at the centre of the 
seat, K (dia. 3), but in this process we have the 
largest quantity thrown on l£e outer line, with a 
diminishing quantitnr at that point ; and even this 
is considerably modified, if not entirely neutralised, 
by the contraction created on the side seam. 

4th. Contracting the fork. It is an admitted 
axiom that the more spring that is thrown out at 
the sides, the less the fork point requires to be 
advanced. A crooked seat necessitates a dimin- 
ished fork, because the upper section of the hind 
part beinff dragged backwards to its proper place 
projects the fork beyond its normal position. It 
is not necessary for our present purpose to stop to 
enquire in what proportion this requires to be 
done, but we all know that it is to a considerable 
extent; thus, the greater part of the material 
which is presumed to be given for ease is, in this 
proceeding, cut away from the most vital part of 
the trousers. This fact, which cannot be disputed, 
proves, with irresistable cogency, the fundamen- 
tal error that is inherent to and inseparable from 
this artificial and fallacious mode of treatment. 

A writer of acknowledged reputation, a few 
weeks ago, in a journal of the trade, niade the 
startlingassertion, '' that out of every hundredpairs 
of trousers we see worn in the street, ninety of 
them are grossly ill-fitting." This, if correct, and 
I regret to say I am not prepared to contest it, is 
a severe reflection on the talent and practical in- 
genuity of the profession. Accepting this state- 
ment then as ^ue, I may use it in forcible illus- 
tration of my argument by putting it in the form 
of a logical syllogism, as follows :— 

1st. Nine^ pe^ cent, of trousers are defective 
in fit. 

2nd. Ninety per cent, of trousers' cutters use 
crooked seats. Therefore, 

3rd. Defective fitting trousers are caused by 
crooked seats. 

It must not be supposed that the evils arising 
from this mischievous operation are always seen 
in their most aggravated form ; their extent is 
comparative and graduated according to concur- 
rent circumstances. It is just poa^le that a 
system may be so constructed that, while adopt- 
ing a moderate crooked seat line, there may be 
as it were an undercurrent at work which, 
though it cannot destroy, may go far to check 
this evil, and in the case of a special class of 
customers whose accidental requirements may be 
of such a nature as to still ^rther retard their 
development in their most offensive prominence. 

I have ventured to attack this duturbing ele- 
ment as most unsound in principle, and there- 



fore equally injorious in pracdee, and with the 
fuU persuasion that, until eradicated, no real 
improvement in trousers catting can possibly 
take place. Destroy this cankerworm and there 
will be a fiur field opened for the exercise of all 
the talent of the trade, and a free scope for the 
energies of mind that are now, under its Uighting 
influence, utterly wasted. 

I trust these remarks may deserve and re- 
ceive the earnest and calm consideration of those 
most concerned — ^the Trousers Cutters of the 
United Kingdom. 



ON TROUSERS FOR CORPULENT MEN. 
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TO THE KDITOB 07 THE " WBST-XND 6AZBTTB. 

DxAB Szn, — Will you permit me, as one deeply 
interested in the discussion on trousers for cor- 
pulent men, to do what little I can to throw some 
additional light on this most perplexing subject. 
And in order to fully illustrate my ideas, I 
shall have to call attention to one of the most 
obvious properties of developed surfruses. In the 
first place, the development of a cylinder is a 
rectangle, whose sides are equal to the height, 
and the base and top equal to the circumference 
of the cylinder. For example : the Fig., dia. 6, 
when unrolled and spread out flat will be of the 
form of dia. 5. A sheet of paper whose sides 
are at right angles to one another, when turned 
round, so that the two extremities are brought 
together, will form what is called a cylinder. I 
have simply introduced the sheet of paper, so 
that those who have any objection to the effort of 
abstract thinking may form the figures for them- 
selves. Let now the top increase in width, while 
the base remains constant, and instead of the 
regular cylinder we shall have what is called an 
inverted truncated cone — that is, a shortened 
cone turned upside down, such as Fig., dia. 2. A 
figure of this form is ofb^ to be seen in use as a 
gas screen, either to prevent the glare of the light 
affecting the eyes, or to throw a more powerfol 
gleam upon a given space. The developed sor- 
^ce of such a figure is to be seen in Fig., dia. 8, 
and is thus produced : in Fig., dia. 2, continue 
the sides of the shortened cone till they meet in 
the point A; then from the centre A, dia. 8, with 
a radius A B, equal to the length of the side of 
the complete cone, describe a (urde ; and, again, 
from the centre A, with a radius A C equal to 
the length of the complementary part of the cone 
(the dotted line A E, dia. 2\ describe another 
circle. The shaded portion of dia. 8 being equal 
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to the cirenmferential measiire of dia. 2 will, when 
the two edges are brought together, form the 
Eig., dia. 2. 

Now, what I want to call special attention to 
IS ike haae line of these developed figures. The 
base of the developed surface of the cylinder is a 
straight line, while the base of the developed 
Bor&oe of the shortened cone is a carve. This 
last figure can be supposed to be formed from the 
first, in this waj : Take again the sheet of paper, 
and cut it through in several places from top to 
bottom, and open up the cuts the width desired, 
then both top and bottom will become curved 
lines, the greater the number of the cuts, the 
more reguwr, of course, will be the ouUine.of the 
figure. We can now say this : The base line is 
carved, because the upper width difiTers from the 
lower, and the degree of curve is as the degree of 
difference between the upper and lower width. 
The last may be stated more predsely, thua : The 
base will be a straight line or a curve, according 
as the upper width is equal to or greater than the 
lower. 

I hare been very careful, as I think, to make 
this principle so easily understood that all may 
comprehend it, so that some of your far-seeing 
readers may be able to turn it to some practiced 
account. Every apprentice boy, who can make 
his own caps properly, knows the value of attend- 
ing to it. It comes under our observation every 
day as coat cutters, modifying the curves of the 
thoracial and ilial lines according to their relative 
values. And it plays an important part — or 
rather, I should say, ought to play an important 
part in shaping our ideas of trousers for corpulent 
men. 

In applying the principle to the subject under 
consideration, I shall leave the question of posi- 
tion out of account altogether. There is surely 
no reason why, in considering trousers cutting, 
position and size should be lumped up together 
any more than in coat cutting. The only ten- 
dency of such a practice is to interpose barriers 
in the way of a solution of the problem ; it only 
hides, both from ourselves and others, the very 
truth we are all earnestly endeavouring to seek. 
This much I may afllrm with all confidence, that 
when once we know how to distribute the extra 
size, the extra erect position of such figures will 
not be found to be an insuperable difficdty. We 
are pretty generally agreed as to the method of 
providing for such position, why then cannot an 
element which we hold in common be altogether 
diminated from our discussions ? 

I shall take it for granted that three-fourths of 
the extra size goes to the front part of the 
waist section. This may the more readily be 
admitted, as we shall by-and-bye see that the 



result is independent of any given quantity. And 
I shall aho ask that it may be granted for the 
present that at least one-half of the extra nze 
shall be placed in front of the fsdl seam. I am in 
this compelled to agree with that school of thought 
represented by Mr. Boberts ; and his argument 
dnwn from the paralleUsm existing between 
trousers and vests is, I consider, absolutely irresifh 
tible. If it could have been answered, Mr. Giles 
was just the man to do it, that it has not been 
done is farther proof, if such were needed, that 
the thing cannot be done. I do not argue against 
it ; I accept the inevitable position, and shall now 
proceed to the application of the principle to 
which I have called special attention. 

(To be oontinueeL) 



DISCUSSION ON CORPULENT MBN^ TROUSERS. 

TO THX BDITOB OF THB ''WXST-BND aAZBTTB." 

London. 

Dbab Sm, — I find on reading the report of 
the discussion on ^ Corpulent Men's Trousers," 
published in your June No., that Mr. McKenzie 
did not quite understand what I said on the sub* 
ject of the opening or closing of the legs. He 
says " that by the use of a sort of swivel square," 
that I open the legs. Now I think if Mr. Mc 
Kenzie will kindly look at the diagrams in the 
May No., he will see that by adding on in front 
of fall-line, that the legs are made closer, I 
thought it best to write you on the subject, to 
dear away the apparent mist that surrounded my 
argument. 

Yours, truly, 

G. Jenkin, 



MR. MOGFORD'S INTERPRETATION OF 
DR. WAMPEN. 

TO THB SnrrOB of THB " WBST-Sin) gazbttb." 

Dbab Sib, — I am not quite sure that I 
thoroughly understand the position taken up by 
Mr. Mogford in the discussion on trousers for 
corpulent men. But like him, I too have learned 
something firom Dr. Wampen, only it seems to 
me that we have arrived at results so different, 
that one or other of us must be wrong in our in- 
terpretation of the Doctor. Here is the way in 
which I look at the matter. Take for example 
the waist section introduced by Mr. Mogford, to 
show where the increase firom corpulency takes 
place. That increase is principally in firont, and 
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of C0UXB6 there must be a corresponding increase 
in the diameters of that section. Now we know 
from the " Anthropometry/' that the diametrical 
breadths of the normallj proportionate figore 
from side to side, are in the breast, waist, and 
seat sections, respectively 6, 5, and 1|. To 
take an extreme case, suppose that the diametrical 
breadth of the waist section has increased from 5 
to 6, there will still be in relation to the breadth of 
the seat what Dr. Wampen calls an indentation 
or depression. What, therefore, I should like to 
know is this— if the contour of the figure is to be 
any guide to the formation of a garment, why is 
it that Mr. Mogford not only obUterates this de- 
pression, but actually proyides for a prominence 
of the sides. For it seems to me beyond all 
question that if Mr. Frewett had padded his sides 
and stood extra erect, trousers cut according to 
Mr. Mogford, would have fitted him as perfectly 
as normal trousers, cut for a normal figure. But 
as I hare already said, I am not sure that I fully 
understand him ; and I shall be glad if at some 
future time he will give his views more in detail, 
and oblige 

^^ Yoaw. Ac.. 

A COUHTET MbMBKB. 



(^Continued /rom page 0.) 

The superior parts of the body in infancy are 
larger than the mferior, the thighs and the legs 
are not nearly equal to half the length of the 
whole body ; as the child advances in years the in- 
ferior parts grow more in proportion than the 
superior, and when the growth is complete the 
thighs and legs are very nearly one half the length 
of the body. 

The anterior part of the chest in women is 
more elevated, and its diameter larger than in 
men; but the chests of the latter are propor- 
tionately broader. The haunches of women are 
likewise larger than those of men, because the 
haunch-bones of women, and those which join 
them and compose the pelvis, are proportionately 
larger. These difiPerences in the etructure of the 
chest and pelvis are so perceptible, that it is easy 
by this criterion to distinguish the skeleton of a 
woman from that of a man. 

There are great varieties in the length of men. 
Those are said to be tall who are from five feet 
eight inches to six feet high. The middle stature 
is from five feet five to five feet eight, and those 
who fall below these dimensions are said to be of 



L 



small stature. Women in general are two or 
three inches below the standard of men. Of 
giants and dwarfii notice shall be taken in another 
place. 

At the age of puberty, or a few years after it, 
the human body attains its full stature. The 
growth of some persons stops at the fourteenth or 
fifteenth year, and in others it continues till they 
arrive at twenty*two or twenty-three jemn. 
During this period most men are of a slender 
make, their thighs and legs are small, and the 
muscular parts are not filled up, but by degreee 
the muscles swell the limbs, and different parts of 
the body assume their proper figure and propor- 
tions, and before the age of thirty the body in 
men acquires its most ^rfect symmetry ; but in 
women the body sooner attains its symmetry, aa 
their size is smaller, and their muscles and oUier 
parts, less strong, compact, and solid than those 
of men, they arrive earlier at a state of maturity. 
A woman at twenty years is as perfectly formed 
as a man at thir^. 

The body of a well-shaped man ought to be 
square, the muscles boldly marked, and the fea- 
tures of the face distinctly defined. In women the 
parts are rounder and softer, and their featorea 
are more delicate. Man is adorned with strength 
and majesty ; grace and softness are the peculiar 
embellishments of women. 

Even the external figure of the human spedes 
declares them to be the sovereigns of the earth. 
The body of man ia erects his attitude is that of 
command ; and his countenance, which is turned 
towards the heavens, is impressed with the signa- 
ture of superior dignity— the image of his soul is 
painted in his face ; the excellence of his nature 
penetrates through his material f(Min, and animates 
his features with a divine illumination. His 
majestic deportment and the firmness of his 
movements announce the superiority of his rank. 
He touches the earth with his extremities only~- 
he views it at a distance, and seems to despise it. 
ELis arms are not pillars to support his body, his 
hands tread not the earth, and lose not by friction 
and pressure that delicaey of feeling for whieh 
they were originally destined. His arms and 
hands are formed for purposes more noble, namefy 
— ^for executing the commands of his intellect, 
for laying hold of distant objects, for removing 
obstades, for defending him from injuries, and fer 
securing and retaining objects at pleasure. 

When the mind is at ease all the features of the 
countenance are in a state of profound tranquillity. 
Their proportion, their harmony, their union p<Hnt 
out serenity of sentiment, and accord with the 
calm that subsists within. When the soul how- 
ever is agitated, the human visage becomes a 
living canvass, upon which passions are represented 
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with equal energy and delioacj, where every 
emotion is expressed by a correqMmdent feature, 
where every impression anticipates the will, and 
reveals by obvious and pathetic charaotMfs, those 
intentions and feelings which are soUcitooB to 
eonoeal. 

Though the human body be externally more 
delioate, it is, however, very nervous and, per- 
hi4», stronger for its sixe &an the most robust 
quadruped. In comparing the force of a lion to 
that of a man, it ou^t to be considered that the 
lion is armed with teeth and talons, and that 
these dreadful weapons convey a false idea of real 
strength. The arms which man has received 
from nature are not offensive, and happy had it 
been if art had never put into hia hands weapons 
more destructive than the claws of the lion. 

When we come to read and think of the above 
article upon " Manhood and its Proportions," it 
most bring to the mind of every tailor the words 
expressed by Milton, in representation of Adam's 
reasoning — 

How Nature, wiae and fraga], could commit 

Snoh disproportioxi. 

Bttvfon's Natural History, 



(Trazulated from the Gorman of Eldoc, by E. B. Giuu.) 
COmiinued from page 4, Vol XIIl.) 

We come now to the year 1824, in which we 
have to notice a very praiseworthy contribution 
to the literature of the tailoring trade. It was 
in its time very much read, and is still to be 
purchased at the booksellers, although at present 
it is not a very useful work. The book was pub- 
lished by F. Heyder, and was entitled "The 
Complete Art of Tailoring, or complete instruc- 
tion in the knowledge and use of the best and 
most suitable tools and sewing materials for 
tailors ; with some considerations on the clothing 
of the huma^ body, on drafting by the square, 
on cutting, on the putting together and working 
of the various parts, on pressing, repairing, &c. : 
a handbook for Apprentices, Journeymen, and 
females who wish to make their own clothing, 
with 20 plates, on which are represented all the 
tools and most garments," published at Ihnenan, 
by B. P. Boigt. 

As we see by the title, Heyder*s work is most 
complete, and the principal subjects are by no 
means superficially treated on. The text is 
logical and well written, in which Heyder sur- 
passes all his cotemporaries. This work par- 
ticukrly merits to be acknowledged, from the 



oopiousness and deamess of its contents, as the 
best which had appeared up to that time. In 
the above-quoted tide, as respects drafting by the 
square, and as we have previously seen a work 
was published on the subject by Bernhardt in 
1810, so was this an original method, and in no 
way connected with the Svstem of Thirds. If it 
was not for all cases sufficient and trustworthy, 
still, particularly for that time, it is not to be 
dei^sed, when so few svstems provided for the 
various requirements of tne bodv. 

This drdldng by the square is still used when 
it is required to either enkjn?e or reduce a model 
for a certain figure. The following is the way 
they adapted it: — Supposing the cutter had a 
weU-tested coat pattwn for a medium size. He 
then drew a number of squares about one inch in 
size ; he then placed his pattern down on these 
squares and drafted a copy; he then numbered 
the squares both in length and breadth. Now 
he was able, by simply enlarging or reducing the 
size of his squares, to reproduce his original 
pattern either in a larger or smalier size as he 
required. 

Upon this was based Heyder^s system of cut- 
ting, who had likewise endeavoured to improve it, 
as well as others had amended Michel's i^tem of 
thirds ; but MicheFs system was more fortunate, 
and soon brought Heyder's work into disuse. A. 
second improved edition appeared in 1837, in 
which, besides the old Heyder system, that of 
Fontaine was introduced. This new arrangement 
was not by Heyder, neither were the diagrams, 
but were by Freiherm von Biedenfeld, then editor 
of the ''Weimar Elegant." The diagrams are 
certainly for our time very old, still there is in 
the book much that is worth reading. 

There remains for us to mention still one work 
which was published in the first thirty years of 
tbis century. It was written by J, C. Asmas, 
under the title, " A plain Hand-book for Tailors, 
or, directions for self-instruction in the Art of 
Cutting, after an entirely new Method," with 
seven lithographed diagrams, published by Gol- 
bus, 1826. The entirely new method introduced 
was but the Michel's thirds transformed, as in 
most of the other authors' works; each added 
naturally his idea according to his best judgment, 
and so Michel's thirds became by degrees to be 
most extensively used. Michel had not long 
continued his work, still all the works of the 
above authors who had improved or enlarged his 
system were called by the tailors of that period 
the Michel-system. 

We shall refer again to this system of thirds, 
but we must now turn backwards to mention a 
quite original work on cutting which appeared at 
tiie same time as Michel's invention. It is to be 
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found in a work by J. Kriedmann in the year 
1818> entitled " Instnictions in the Art of Drafting 
and Gutting all kinds of Garments by precise 
ruleSy calcukted on the proportions of tiie limbs 
of the body, an invention founded on experience," 
published by the author at Darmstadt. 

The way of taking measures by this system 
was curiously originali for the principal measure 
was taken from the crown of the head to the sole 
pf the foot» and was the basis for the calculations 
of all the depths. Besides this he only required 
the breast, waist, and the upper thigh measures. 
All the other breadth and width measures were 
to be found in the proportion tables in Kried- 
mann's instruction book. There were tables for 
the lepgths and others for the widths, and lastly, 
dress coats, cloaks, vests, and uniforms were 
calculated by the breast and waist measures. 
Trousers were arranged by the waist and thigh 
measures. Every point in this method, as well 
as every distance from one point to another had 
its specified column where the proportions could 
be found by measure and by position. In certain 
measures a kind of third system was here brought 
into use : for the breadth of the chest a third of 
the breast measure was taken, and the same for 
the back, sometimes quarters, eighths, and other 
divisions of the breast measure were employed. 
The waist measure was used in the same way. 

(To ht continued,) 



PLATE I. 

We have much pleasure in supplying our sub- 
scribers with two very useful Plates. On the 
first figure we have shown a dress suitable for 
any gentieman's morning wear, and such as is 
frequendy worn by gentlemen in the West End 
of London. It will be perceived that the morn- 
ing coat differs in style from those usually worn, 
wMch button up two or three buttons. It is a 
revival of an older style, and one which will pro- 
bably become more general this winter. There 
are four buttons up the front, of which the top one 
alone is buttoned. This style of coat is generally 
made of Melton, and has been adopted by gentie- 
men who are tired of elastic coatings. . The edges 
are doubled-stitched, and the buttons are of plain 
cloth. The edge gradually slopes from the top 
hole, so as to i^ow the white vest beneath. A 
single-breated white drill vest and a pair of mixed 
Angola trousers of a medium width comprise the 
suit. This is surmounted by a light drab worsted 
Chesterfield thrown gracefully backward. The 



silk fadngs with which the coat is trimmed ^ve 
an air of elegance to the entire costume. 

A more modem style of Overcoat is shown on 
the second figure. It is tomewhat new, and is 
certainly out of the common. It is made of light 
worsted coating or Angola, and is intended to 
serve as a light overcoat fitting to the figure, and 
if necessity or convenience should require, would 
readily be adapted to wear alone. There are 
four buttons up front, three of which are worn 
buttoned. They must be cut rather long, so as 
to suit the present style. The edges are single- 
stitched and the buttons covered. 

PLATE EL 

We have given on the first figure a repre- 
sentation of a fashionable style of travelling dress, 
such as IB being made by the most foshion- 
able trades. Our artist has very skilfully posed 
his figure, depicting quite naturally a back view 
which we particularly desired to give, so as 
to show the breadth ot the back sc^e, the run of 
the side, side body, and shoulder seams, and the 
distance between the hip buttons. We would 
also remark that the waist is cut nearly one inch 
longer than a dress morning coat. All these 
changes combine to give a broader style to the 
garment, and to harmonize with the ample and 
easy character of the garment. 

The vest is cut long, with a notched collar, slits 
at the hips, and fiaps to the pockets. The trousers 
are cut ample, and with side pockets. 

The material of which these suits are made is 
almost exclusively Cheviot, and the pattern a 
check, sometimes large, sometimes small^ bat 
always a check. 

The last figure shows a suit of a simple mixture, 
which is quieter in style and very gentlemanly. 
It comprises a morning coat buttoning two, with 
flaps and pockets on the hips. The turn is of a 
medium height and width, and the comers are aU 
rounded. The front is gradually cut awav from 
the lower button, so as not to form a round or an 
angle. The vest is without collar, and the trou- 
sers of medium width. • 



Dias. 4 — 7, 9, and 10, are illustrations of the 
Wbst-End Gazbttb System for corpulent men's 
trousers. ' 

Dias. 1 — 3, 2, and 8, are referred to in tlie 
article on <* Crookedness and Straightness of 
Trousers." 

Dias. 2, 5, 6, and 8, are explained in the arti- 
cle on '* Corpulent Men's Trousers." 
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WitnU^xiii (^nititt Su^itm of Chitting 

(Continu4d from page 10.) 

In oar prefatory remarks to the Wbst-End 
Oazettk iijatem for Corpulent Men's Trousers, 
in our last issue, we inadvertentlj omitted to 
mention that the dimensions quoted there were 
obtained bj actual measurement of one of the 
members of ihe Editorial Committee, and the 
diagrams are accurately reduced models of the 
pattern cut for him by those measures. This 
crucial test of our final decision was watched with 
keen anxiety, as to whether so wide a departure 
from the usually recognized form for this in- 
crement would prove as successful when carried 
out into practice as it commended itself to our 
judgments when engaged in its conception. The 
result when the trousers were finished was such 
as to afford entire satisfaction. The general 
appearance when on was straight and graceful ; 
the fork was clean and close, and the hang of the 
legs all that could be desired ; and our colleague 
describes them as easy and comfortable in wear. 
For the further consideration of the principle upon 
which this system is founded we have prepared a 
Diagram (No. 4), which portrays what we will, 
for brevity, term the body section, comprising the 
waist and pelvis; and our readers will see that the 
form of the front of the trousers agrees exactly in 
similitude and equality with the form of the body. 
Ffom 1 to 2 in this diagram is the diametrical 
extent of the seat. The line A B, 2 and 1, shows 
the profile of the body in relative proportion to 
this seat, and the line F C, 2 and 1, the abnor- 



mal or corpulent increase. We have here the 
fact clearly before us that, as the increment of the 
body causes a deviation from its normal size, so 
must the model necessarily agree with it if the 
fit is to prove correct. We must now consider 
Dia. No. 5 in conjunction with this diagram. 
The fine line on Dia. No. 5, A D B, represents 
the proportionate, and the line F E C the corpu- 
lent waist, both corresponding in location and size 
with the points and letters on Dia. No. 6. 1, 3, 2 
show the seat section in the same manner. It 
is thus seen A B of Dia. 5 is developed in A B of 
Dia. 4, and the other letters can be proceeded 
with in the same accordance. Gr H added to J I 
is equal to the waifit measure F £2 0. L M is the 
width of 2 to 3, and I to K the width of 3 to 1 ; 
one inch being added to each for making up. 
Our remarks on this subject may be fitly con- 
cluded with a quotation from a living author, who, 
in well chosen language, says : — " Before the 
system is put in practice, the principle on which 
it operates must be thoroughly understood ; this 
can only be acquired by thoughtful reading, and 
drafting out the method for different sizes — both 
proportionate and disproportionate — not only in 
size, but also in conformation and position ; for it 
is to be distinctly understood by the student that 
success in the practical application of a system 
depends more on the intelligence of the operator 
than on the system or means employed. To 
produce a suitable garment for the form to be 
fitted, it is necessary we should know the exact 
form and specialities of that substance which is to 
be covered with the offspring of our instinct and 
manual skill. These can only operate on and 
diverge from a standard, hence there must ever 
be a kind of sympathy emanating from the living 
form, and exercising an influence on that which 
has to cover it ; were it not for this, there would 
be no necessity or scope for the vigilance and 
active oo-operation of the faculties." * 

♦ Humphroys on Trousers' Catting. 
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^Ijt S^tm C0ai System* 

Bt Tbust. 

TO THE XBTTOB OF THB '^ WXST-Bin) GAZBTTB." 

Sm, — ^I have enclofled my Proportionate Coat 
SjBtem, drawn to the | inch scale, and to the 
proportions of 5 feet 8 inches in height — hreast, 
36; waist, 80; seat, 36, and the rest of the 
figure proportionate. 

Fig. 1 and Dia. 1 show how I get my points 
for mj hlock pattern to fit the figure. If care 
and attention are paid in measuring and feeling 
the various parts of the figure a safe conclusion 
as to what the figure hefore you requires must he 
arrived at. We will first run over the propor- 
tionate quantity, that you will understand how 
a proportionate figure is huilt. You see that I 
make the measure pass over the hlade-hone, 
hollow of the waist, and full part of the seat, &c., as 
shown hy the tape 1-1 ; down hy the side of the 
neck the levd of shoulder would he 3 ; depth of 
arm, 9 : natural waist, 18 ; and so on for the 
len^h of coat. The width of coat would he 12 
for front of scye, and 17 for chest. We will now 
ass on to Dia. 2, which represents my system 
aid open like a hook, the hinge line heing 
the Dia. 2 line marked 9-9, which is the half of 
hack measure in well-huilt figures. We com- 
mence hy drawing out a square 18 by 18 ; now 
take the back seam, and mark down 3 inches or 
one-sixth, 9 inches or one-third, and one-sixth, 
18 the length of waist (my reason for breaking 
the quantity 3-9 is that the level of shoulder may 
diminish, while the depth to 9 may increase, and 
vice versd). Having marked these points square 
across, on the top line mark out 3, 9, 15, 18, 
which is a sixth, half, and a sixth less than breast 
measure, now measure along the line 3-3, 7| 
inches, which is H inch more than a third of 
breast ; drop it 1^ inch for top of back pitch, which 
regulates the slope of shoulder-seara for back ; now 
form your back according to the present style, 
and mark depth of back pitch l^^ 5 out from 9 on 
bottom of scye line, and 2 at natural waist ; now 
put the back into form, drop it '^ an inch at 0, 
and curve the shoalder-seam a trine, likewise the 
back scye, then draft a semi-curve firom the 1| 
through 5 down to the bottom ; now hollow the 
back-seam a trifie between 9 and 18. Having 
completed the back, we must turn our attention 
to the fore-part ; first draw a line down through 
9, 9, 9, the half of breast apart in the propor- 
tionate case, and form your side body by taking 
three out at the hollow of waist on waist line ; 
now form the seam by taking a seam out at top 
of side front as shown, and cross the line about 
^ inch from 5, spriuging it out a trifle below 3, and 
make the length the same as the back. Having 



so &r completed nde body we must turn our 
attention to fore-part proper. We wiU first look 
to shoulder-seam, go above the bla^L ball 1 inch, 
which is ^ an inch less than the back is dropped 
below it, the ^ inch will be made up by stretch- 
ing through that part being so much on the bias. 
Now measure the width from 3 to 7^ of back, 
and place that quantity from 15 to black ball, and 
form shoulder-seam of fore-part with a nice round ; 
now, look to the bottom and front of scye, 
measure from 9 on back-seam to fix)nt of scye, 
two-thirds of the breast 12 inches, and square 
up 2 inches from 12, and form scye, com- 
mencing from shoulder scye point, touch point 
2, come just in front, touch point 12, go a seam 
below between 12 and sweep around to top of 
back pitch, raising it a | at 9, takmg care yon 
do not get too hollow a curve from 9 to 7^. This 
completes the scye. Now we must look to the 
neck point, and bottom of fore-part point— drop 
the neck 3 inches or one-sixth, aod take oat a 
small V ^^ ^^^^ point, now go below 18 on the 
waist Une, 1 inch morid than tbe-side body is 
below the line, and draw a line from point to 
point, raising it at the point 9 or side-body seam 
1^, or the quantity you think best ; now put the 
bottom of fore-part and under arm-seam into 
form. For the side-body commence to spring out 
above the waist line to about ^ inch at the bottom, 
and shape the rest according to Diagram ; now 
take out | of an inch, springing the fore-part out 
just below the waist line, make the side body- 
seam shorter than fore-part, and shape the bottom 
of fore-part as shown. We will now look to the 
front of fore-part; the quantities given at the 
breast and top are to be standard inches, 1| at the 
neck, and 2h at the breast, making the waist at 
front 1^ inch more than waist measure, when the 
back and side-body are closed, which quantities 
are for making up. This completes the fore-part. 
Passing on to the sleeve, draw a line from A to 
F, from A to 0, width of back to B one- twelfth 
less than two-thirds, including width of back, 
square out from B to G, half the scye; now 
draw a line from O to 0, mark at D half way on 
the line from O 0, and raise up to £ half of O D; 
now form sleeve head by going above O two 
seams, with a nice round to E, and frt>m E to G 
soften it a trifle, as shown by plain and dotted 
lines, now square forearm-seam by the line B C, 
and measure elbow, and thence length of 'sleeve; 
make a pivot, and sweep from F to G, going 
out in front of square line to G 1 inch, measoring 
back width of hand, now form forearm-seam and 
elbow to measure, should you require a very 
tight-fitting sleeve, you may bring your forearm 
6lee?e in as shown, never more than 1^ inch from 
square line, this completes the sleeves. 
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My next article will be more of an original 
character, showing plainly the gronnd work of 
the enclosed system, at once fully showing its 
working by measarement, likewise a new sleere 
system. In the meantime I ask for a fair criti- 
cism, for it is by the assistance of other minds 
upon the sabject, whether for or against, that 
gives ns more confidence or distrust in our own 
opinions. Remaining, 

Yours very truly, 

Tbust. 



iltbbto 0f ^ebforb'd lleformeltr Uratiici 

0{ Cutting. 

By Csitic. 

I have ofien wondered why it was that so 
much merriment was caused in the different cut- 
ting societies when a system of direct measure- 
ment was introduced to notice* Because, when 
two persons applying the measure in precisely 
the same way to the same individual arrive at 
results which differ considerably, it must argue 
one of two things — either that the measures were 
very badly taken, in which case there was not 
much reason for lavighter, or the person measured 
managed to effect a considerable variation of that 
part of his body over which the measures were 
passed. If the former alternative be the true one, 
then the sooner tailors are taught to take measures 
properly the better; and if the latter, then it 
opens np much wider considerations, and leads to 
the further question, whether such a difference of 
results is not also found when garments are tried 
on. There are few cutters who have not at some 
time or other of their experience come into con- 
tact with people on whom it was simply impos- 
sible to try on a coat. Trying on, however, is 
not to be put down by any amount of ridicule, 
neither will the method of cutting by direct 
measures be laughed out of existence. I am 
firmly of opinion that there is a higher education 
to be gained by the cutter than direct measure- 
ment can provide; yet, considering the reason- 
ableness of the process when kept within proper 
limits, and the influential authorities who have 
given it their sanction and support, it at least 
seems worthy of respectful consideration. 

These thoughts, though not directly suggested, 
are revived in all their freshness by the perusal 
of a book bearing the above title. In this work, 
measures taken on the body and applied to the 
doth, are made the basis of a system of cutting 
which the author claims to be general and certein 
in its application. There is not much room to 
doubt that it is general enoagh, and that the 



author at least believes in its certainty might be 
inferred from the wholesale and sweepmg denunci- 
ations he has hurled at all the theories promul- 
gated either before his time or contemporaneously 
with him. Here are just a few specimens culled 
from Mr. Bedtord'^s Anthology. In the introduc-' 
tion, he says : — *' There are many treatises and 
systems of cutting presented to ^e trade as in- 
fallible in their principles and unerring in their 
conclusions, but as repeatedly fail to give satisfac- 
tion." Again, ** whether you consider the gradu- 
ated systems, or the many divisional breast- 
measure systems, and mechanical contrivances, 
doubt, perplexity, mist, and uncertainty still 
remains." In summing np the characterffitics of 
his own system, he writes about " the intolerable 
lumber of divisibility ; " " the useless bother of 
proportion or disproportion ;" the idle and useless 
detail of the formation of customers ; '' " the un- 
certainty of practice ; " " discordant sentiments; " 
'* intricacy and maze." And he states that his 
primary object is *' to clear away the rubbish of 
former, as well as of present theories, and amid 
their wreck to present new material for the con- 
struction of an edifice, and to establish it (the art 
of cutting) on a firmer foundation." These flowers 
of rhetoric were all gathered within the small 
compass of two pages, and is, to say the very 
least of it, curiously inconsistent with the modest 
estimate of his own work which the author claims 
to have formed. 

I cannot better explain this system to your 
readers than by saying that it is something like 
the method of Mr. G. Smith, published some years 
ago in your columns, with which is incorporated 
the balance measures adopted by Mr. Prewett in 
his Measurement System, and more recently in 
that of the Wkst-End Gazbtte System. Such a 
method of balan(^ng claims to have been in 
existence for half a century; and yet in his 
remarks on those measures Mr. Bedford confesses 
to a strange amount of ignorance, in that he does 
not know whether they have been adopted by any 
other or not. Has he never heard of the ** Centre 
Point Sjstem ? " Or has he never read the work 
published under the joint authorship of C. Com- 
paing and L. Devere? Does he never see the 
Wsst-End Gazette t He would be a gainer in 
many ways if he were to make an immediate 
purchase of the one, and become a regular sub- 
scriber to the other. And besides, how can he 
expect other people to read what he has written if 
he will not take the trouble to read the writings 
of others ? A due regard for himself, and respect 
for his readers, alike demanded that he should 
not publish as something new what in reality is 
so very old. And what becomes of that choice 
selection I just now copied from his introduction ? 
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Most people will saspect — what seems likely to be 
true — that Mr. Bedford was denouncing theories 
and systems about which he knew just nothing at 
all. 

The points from which the measures are taken 
bear out to the full the remark of jour corres- 
pondent who wrote on Wampen's works, about 
measuring from anywhere to anywhere. The 
centre of the chest is to be marked with chalk ; 
the front of the waist ; the front of the scye, and 
just in front of the side-body seam, an inch above 
the waist seam, also the natural waist. A mark 
is also to be made somewhere about the shoulder- 
seam, about 4^ inches down, and from the nape 
of the neck down the back, in most men 7 inches; 
in tall men, 7^ to 8 inches ; and for boys, from 
6 to 6^ inches. These two. last measures he terms 
short meeisureSj and claims great importance for 
them. Those of your readers who remember 
Mr. G. Smith's System will at once perceive the 
similarity of method ; in respect of the top of back 
the only difference being (as any one can see) 
that Mr. Bedford is not very particular to a shade 
where his points are placed, while Mr. Smith is 
exceedingly definite. 

On page 10, after some confused expressions 
about confused rubbish, we have the measures all 
entered in due form. The balance measures are 
entered as 12, 23, 19 ; the side measure is also 
given as 8|. Now, those who are in the habit of 
taking such measures, know full well that the 
measure taken over the shoulder, together with 
the side length, will very nearly equal the whole 
bust measure. Compaing and Devere, founding 
on this fact, make the bust measure a check on 
the side and shoulder measures. Suppose we apply 
that check in this particular instance, and we shall 
find that there is a discrepancy of 2| inches 
between the sum of the side and shoulder lengths 
and the whole of the bust measure. But suppose 
the measures are all taken correctly — surely a 
thing of great importance in a system of measure- 
ment — there are in this system, besides the ordi- 
nary measures of length and width, no less than 
fifteen extra measures, and these will, in drafting, 
involve as many different operations — a consider- 
ation quite sufficient to relegate it to the limbo of 
impracticabilities. 

The instance of blundering in the measures 
given above is quite harmless, because it might 
easily happen that those who follow Mr. Bedford's 
directions would be more correct in taking their 
measures. And if the measures were all correct 
the body of the coat could not be so very far 
amiss. But we come to the sleeve, and we are 
now to get the correct distance between the top 
of back-arm and the top of forearm. The back 
is placed to the shoulder as in the Wsst-End 



Gazbttb System, and a straight line drawn from 
the front of scye to a poipt on the back opposite 
the bottom of back pitch. From the straight line 
so drawn a perpendicular is let fall to the scye 
point of the shoulder. Kow, it has so happened 
that in Mr. Bedford's pattern this perpendicular 
line represents something near the correct quantity 
to mark down for top of forearm. This coinci- 
dence (for it is nothing more) tickles Mr. Bedford's 
fancy, and he jumps to the conclusion that there 
is a close relationship between the two. But, 
unfortunately for Mr. Bedford, the relationship is 
not the one he wants, and consequently his correct 
rule turns out to be no rule at all. When any 
variation takes place, it varies inversely to the 
requirements of the case. In another part of his 
book he makes the candid confession that he does 
not see everything at once. Certainly he does 
not, and I should not be surprised if he were to 
see upside down. 

I have been engaged in the unprofitable and 
unenviable task of slaying the slain. For Mr. 
Bedford does not now need fifteen extra measures, 
he only employs two, and one of these is a new 
one. We find all this out from the supplement. 
To help these two measures out, he now has re- 
course to a mechanical contrivance — a thing his 
soul once abhorred. And he has got another 
correct rule for hiB sleeve; but the first one 
exhausted my patience, and I must have time to 
recover my mental equilibrium. 



MR. MOGFORD'S REPLT TO A COUNTRY 

ME&IBER. 

TO THE EDirOB OF THK " WEST-BND GAZBTTK." 

3, Jermyn Street. 

Deab Sib, — In all probability we shall re- 
sume the discussion on Corpulent Mens' Trousers 
during the winter months, when I hope to be able 
to go into the matter more fully, therefore will 
only refer a ** Country Member" to Dr. Wam- 
pen's Development of the Leg and Pelvis, pre- 
suming he has it ; by his reference to the Dr.'s 
Anthropometry. I am aware that the diametrical 
breadths are as a ** Country Member" states, viz. : 
6 breast, 5 waist, and 6| seat, but should the 
diameter increase from 5 to 6 inches in the waist 
section the indentation behind would be decreased 
by half an unit only, while at the side it 
would decrease as much as one unit, because the 
greatest increase is in the front, as shown in Dia. 
5, Plate 141, of the April Number. If the waiat 
increase as much as five inches more than the 
normal then the upper part of the body most be 
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carried further back, otherwise the man would not 
be able to keep his equilibrium, hence the altera- 
tion of the line B G in Dia. 9, Plate 141 ; mj 
judgment tells me that I must not advance the 
fall line, as it would decrease the size of fork, and 
if the fall line must not be advanced, where can 
the addition be made but at the side and behind? 

I am. Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

Jno. Mogfobd. 



It will be in the remembrance of many of our 
readers that we reported the public meeting that 
was held at the Quebec Institute in March last 
to found a Tailors' Institute, and it will have 
occurred to many to ask, what are the committee 
doing, as we hear nothing of their proceedings ? 
We have now to report that the committee have 
been holding fortnightly meetings for general 
business, besides forming special committees for 
various purposes, such as site, deputations, and 
rule committees. At the suggestion, and prin- 
cipally the expense of E. Lewis, Esq., a circular 
was issued to the master tailors of the West-End; 
many of these have been waited upon with more 
or less successful effect as the subscription list will 
show. But perhaps the most difficult part of the 
committee's labours was the finding a suitable 
site and premises within the presumed means of 
the Institute. It would be entering into useless 
and uninteresting detail to recount the various 
rebuffs, attempts at imposition, &c., which were 
encountered. We hasten the more gladly to 
announce that the greatest difficulty has been 
overcome, success has so far crowned the enter- 
prise, most suitable premises have been secured 
for a term, at a fair price, so now the committee 
foresee a favourable result of their efforts. 

There is now a fair prospect of an Institute 
being opened for the benefit of journeymen 
tailors; it will depend on the men themselves 
whether it will be a success or an ignominious 
failure. It appears that there is still some angry 
feeling remaining from the late strike, which 
causes some men to view this proposed Institute 
with 8U;$picion ; and also, on the other hand some 
masters have withheld their contributions as they 
would not be thought to appear to wish to curry 
favour with the men. It cannot be stated too 
often nor too plainly, that this is a workman^ a 
movement for the benffit of the workmen, and as 
such it must stand or fall. The only claim which 
it can have on the consideration of the employer 



is, that without their aid, the journeymen would 
be unable to find means to establish the Institute 
efficiently. We are fully convinced that if the 
Institution is conducted as its promoters desire, it 
will live down the prejudices of masters and men, 
and that it will so commend itself to all en- 
lightened members of the trade as to merit and 
obtain their influence and support. 

The following is a list of the subscriptions 

already obtained : — 

X 8. d. 

Anthropometrioal Society •••. ., 10 

R. Lewis, Esq 80 

Measra. Bennett & Co. 10 10 

Messrs. Stnlz, Wain & Co 10 10 

Messrs. Qillott A Brewster 10 

J. WilUamson, Esq 5 

Miss Logan 5 

Mr. Mogford 10 

Hodpfson Pratt, Esq 110 

A. W. Miles. Esq 10 10 

J. Haldane, Esq 2 2 

T. D. Landon, Esq 10 10 

F. Mortimer, Esq :... 5 

F. K. Pulford Esq. 10 10 

— Rawley, Esq 2 2 

— Prewett,Esq 110 

— Giles, Esq 110 

— Rosse, Esq 110 

— Hooper, Esq. , 110 

Mr. Robertson 10 6 

Mr. Ohatwin 10 6 

Mr. Dowse 5 

Mr. Roberts 110 

J. F. Lewis, Esq » 5 

R. B. Lewis, Esq 5 

Mr. Hedley 110 

Rev. W. H. Lewis 5 

F. E. Lewis, Esq 5 

Henry Poole, Esq 80 

J. B. Johnson, Esq 10 10 

T. A. Guthrie, Esq 10 10 

T. W. Cook, Esq. ...« 10 10 

W. Squire, Esq 2 2 

E. Cutler, Esq 6 

Messrs. Joel Edwards ft Son 5 5 

E. S. Lawrence, Esq 2 2 

Messrs. Smalpage ft Son 15 15 

H. Blackmore, Esq. 2 2 

Anthropometrioal Society (2nd sab.) 5 

Messrs. Strickland (fc Son 10 10 

— Binney, Esq 5 5 

— Coote, Esq 5 5 

— Bernau, Esq 110 

— Benjamin, Esq 110 

P. A. R 2 6 

N.J 1 

£264 8 6 



Any subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by Mr. Forsyth, Treasurer, 52, Ovington street, 
Chelsea ; Mr. C. H. Dyke, Secretary, 29, Gilbert 
street, Grosvenor square ; by the Trustees, or by 
any member of the Committee. 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES REVIEWED. 

Bt J. Kae. 

In laying before joor readers this exposition 
of a subject which is of great importance to every 
employer of labour, as well as every one who has 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, I 
shall use my best endeavour to review the history 
of the middle and working classes, and recount 
some of the circumstances by which their social 
condition has been determined. 

To arrive at a knowledge of our subject it is 
necessary that we review the past position of the 
working classes, and to do so thoroughly we will 
revert to the state of bondage or slavery of that 
dass in the Anglo-Saxon era, which is generally 
looked upon as the dawn of civilization. Upon 
closely scrutinizing the position of society during 
that period we are apt to form rather a low 
estimate of its attainments ; for, except as far as 
they had been reclaimed by Christianity, the 
Anglo-Saxons may be considered as living in a 
state of semi-barbarism. Neither life nor pro- 
perty was secure, and robbery was recognized 
as a legitimate means of livelihood. Foly- 
nesianism was so common that the delicacy that 
now unites the relationship between the sexes 
was not then engendered in' the minds of society ; 
and the necessity of the institution of marriage 
scarcely being recognized, it is to the ignorance of 
the age that we may ascribe this state of things. 
Whilst such was the social and moral state, we 
cannot look for much tending to elevate the 
position of the working community. They were 
held in no higher respect or valued more than 
cattle, for they were classed in the same category. 
It is related that two-thirds of the people were in 
every respect slaves or in an intermediate state 
of bondage to the remaining third. They could 
actually be put in bonds and whipped or branded, 
and on one occasion are spoken oi as actually 
yoked. Let every man know that the teams of 
men, horses, oxen, cattle, and slaves (or workmen) 
constituted the live capital of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and were mediums of barter by which the value 
of commodities was determined according to their 
strength, age, and qualifications. Assassinations 
and plunder were common practices amongst those 
of the higher standing of society; but as time 
moved on and as civilization progressed means 
were taken to subdue some of the atrocious crimes 
that were then predominant. Courts of justice 
were established; and it may be interesting to 
recount some of the punishments inflicted : theft 
to the amount of Is. was a capital offence and 



punished with death, yet one could commit 
murder and compromise it upon the payment of a 
fine ; for the murder of a king 30,000 thrymsas, 
which was equal to 6d. each, in value three Saxon 
pence. That it may be better understood, I may 
say that the Saxon coinage was different from 
ours of the present time : five pence were equal to 
a Saxon shilling, as the Saxon pound was equal to 
forty-eight shillings, while the same quantity is ac 
present coined into sixty-six. The silver in the 
more ancient shillings surpasses that in the modern 
by about one-fourth. From what we can see 
from the foregoing position of society morally 
and socially, we cannot give, them credit for mach 
legislative wisdom or social happiness ; ^nd when 
we conie to remember that science and literature 
was almost unknown to them, we cannot look 
upon the Anglo-Saxons as the forerunners of 
enlightenment, law, order, and freedom. Such 
being the case, I think we may fairly differ from 
the erroneous notion so common, that the Anglo- 
Saxon era was the dawn of civilization, for in that 
period of history I think we can see nothing but 
darkness and vandalism on every side, we may 
safely put that aside and look to the subsequent 
period of the Conquest, and credit that era as the 
forerunner of social and moral enlightenment and 
freedom amongst the working claisses; for long 
after the Conquest an Anglo-Saxon sub-division 
of society remained. England was divided into 
two great classes of freemen and slaves ; but the 
slaves had now greatly diminished. According 
to the opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, the 
persons strictly slaves were not above one out of 
every seven of the higher labouring classes of 
villeins or villagers, borders, and cottars, proving 
to us that the labours of the working classes were 
beginning to be recognized in a different light to 
that of slavery, so predominant in the previous 
era. We are not able to discover from history the 
domestic habits of that class of people, but yet we 
may presume that the employer, for the sake of 
his own interests, would take care of his labourer, 
as far as food, clothing, and lodging, were con- 
cerned. In this consists the great, and almost 
the solo advantage of slavery over free labour. 
That these employers valued their laboureis, 
we observe, for they reared them the same as 
they reared their cattle ; but this tie was doomed 
to dissolution as civilization advanced, as the 
labourer claimed his emancipation, and declared 
his independence, thereby exercising his judg- 
ment in making provision for the vicissitudes of 
life and employment. The final blow was dealt 
to the slavery or bondage of the working classes 
in the eleventh century by the Pope issuing a bull 
for the emancipation of the slaves, and in 1102 it 
was declared in the parliament, or councO of the 




satioiii that it was ttnlawfiU for any man to sell 
slaves publidj in the market — which was un- 
doabtedlj a common practice tbroaghout the 
country ; yet we must not suppose it was entirely 
abolished, for in Magna Charta, obtained in 1225, 
a class of men are mentioned to have been treated 
as chattels or property, so that we see that some 
were yet looked upon in the same light as the 
negroes within the memory of the present age, who 
were employed on the rice or sugar plantations. 
In the reign of Edward I. the condition of the 
labourer was so far ameliorated that, instead of 
doing the drudgery of his lord, he obtained a 
tenure of land upon certain conditions of service 
to his lord in lieu of what he would now have 
to pay in coin as a ground rent ; here we discern 
the rise of the middle classes. As early as 1257, 
one of these servile tenants, if employed before 
Midsummer, received wages, and was granted 
permission to provide a servant to do the work 
required by his lord for the tenure of his land, 
clearly proving that the labourer was beginning 
to rise from the mire and drudgery previously ex- 
perienced by that class, and becoming, by dint o^ 
energy and work, an employer of labour, and also 
that the labourer was now using his right to 
barter his services to the highest bidder. Em- 
ployers now had to pay, for we find that the 
general pay of a labourer was a penny a day 
during the harvest season, and a half-penny at other 
seasons ; whilst, at the same time, wheat was 
selling at ^6 88. a quarter, a clear proof that the 
land was not tilled to produce the same quantity 
it does now, or that it was capable of producing 
then. The food of the labourer at that time was 
principally fish — especially herrings, and but a 
limited quantity of bread and beer. Mutton and 
cheese were considered great luxuries, and were 
sometimes supplied by the farmers at the harvest 
home ; a festival considered of great importance 
at ^at time, and one which is, to a limited extent, 
kept up to the present day. Our present staff of 
life was not at that time generally consumed by 
the people as at the present, and the comfort of 
the working man was not so great, their houses 
were without chimneys, and their furniture gener- 
ally consisted of a brass pot, worth at that time 
about £rom one to three shillings, and a bed, 
valued from three to six shillings, so counting his 
wages a penny a day for about 14 to 20 days 
a year, and the remaining time at a half-penny a 
day, we see that their condition was little better 
to them than the days of slavery of the previous 
To furnish a home must have taken monchs 



era. 



of saving, and then providing really nothing to give 
any comfort or inducement to extricate himself 
from the degrading position of serfdom ; but as 
time rolls on we find that lords and baronial 



proprietors see the importance of the cultivation 
of tjie land, and towax^ the doss of 1317 we find 
the harvest produce has so increased, the result of 
their labour and tillage, that wheat had fallen to 
the low price of 6s. 8d. per bushel, but even at 
that price the trade of the corn dealers was not of 
so much importance, or followed after so much as 
now ; the only buyers of com apparently were 
the consumers ; the laws of supply and demand 
having sway, and no monopolist mterferenc^ to. 
stem the market and raise the prices, other means 
of obtaining a livelihood became common, and so 
divided the labour of the increasing population. 
Forming towns and cities, and developing the art 
of woollen manufacture, which was first carried 
on by the Flemings, who were exposed to the 
hatred of an unenlightened nation. Privileges 
were granted by the sovereign to weavers, fullers, 
and clothiers, to carry on business in walled towns, 
after which they formed themselves into Guilds, 
and were governed by corporate laws ; not that 
that combination was necessary so much for the 
advancement of their different arts, as for the pro- 
tection of their persons and property, for at that 
time the want of police was so felt that none were 
safe who possessed capital, not even the king or his 
court. The lawless mob and band of robbers, 
under the command, or under the protection, of 
some powerful baron, would attack and pillage 
the retinue of the king, or other noble personage. 
These ruffians so played their ruthless trade that 
the merchants and manufacturers banded them- 
selves together, made bye-laws for their 
government, and raised troops for their defence 
and protection. They tasted the blessings of 
order and peace, and enriched themselves when 
the landowners and others in the rural districts 
were besieged by the former foes of trading 
community, and so engendered the idea amongst 
inhabitants of rural districts of migrating to towns, 
where they soon found to their sorrow and dis- 
comfort they could scarcely procure the necessaries 
of life. Although we may think very justly that 
their case was hard, yet it was not altogether to 

be regretted. 

(To be continued) 



PLATE I. 

To those who are not lovers of the piscatorial 
art the devotion with which some men practise it 
19, indeed, surprising. Still it is a pastime which 
requires patience and perseverance in its pursuit, 
and is a healthful amusement, as it is practised 
in the country air. We have felt it sijfficiently 
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important to devote a plate to the illastration of 
garments suitable for wear bj its devotees. The 
dress must give ample freedom to the limbs, so 
as not to impede the wearer in any of his most 
critical and exciting moments. The coat which 
we have found to be the most suitable and satis- 
factory to gentlemen fishermen is the loose sac, 
such as we have shown in our first figure. It 
must not be long so as to be sat upon. Plenty of 
pockets are indispensable. The one before us 
has four pockets outside, covered with flaps, as 
well as two inside the breast. It must be made 
to button from top to bottom, and especially to 
fit close around the neck. The seams are lapped 
over as a protection against rain, the edges are 
double-stitched, and the buttons are of ivory to 
match. 

The waistcoat is made without collar; it 
buttons dose up to the neck, and has four pockets 
with flaps. The edges and buttons are similar to 
the coat. 

The trousers are of a novel character, and are 
specially adapted to the purpose in view; they 
are made full about the thigh and knee, and much 
smaller towards the ankle. The trousers are 
rather short, scarcely meeting the tops of the 
boots; they are fastened with three holes and 
buttons at bottom, and have an additional button 
at the bottom so that the trousers may be fastened 
back to the size of the small of the leg. 

Let us now turn to the back view of this 
figure, which shows the trousers pulled up, 
buttoned in at the bottom, and so changed into 
knickerbockers whenever occasion requires. This 
arrangement is found to be very useful by fisher- 
men, as by this means they can protect the 
trousers from being made wet by the grass. The 
suggestion of improvements of this kind are gene- 
rally accepted with pleasure by these gentlemen, 
and inspires confidence in their tailors. 

The coat requires no further description, except 
that it is sometimes made with a whole back and 
sometimes with a slit 6 inches up. We recom- 
mend the back seam and slit, as the coat can 
then be cut longer. 

The material of which these suits are generally 
made is Cheviot, or eke a strong tweed or Angola 
of a dose texture. 

PLATE n. 

Few changes are made from year to year in 
shooting costumes, and those which are made are 
not always improvements. The specimen which 
we here show is the style generally known under 
the cognomen of shooting coat, and is as useful, 
and probably better adapted, to the purpose than 
any other style. There are two pockets placed 
in the skirts with flaps over them ; there are two 



pockets outside breast, and a cap pocket in the 
waist-seam also with flaps. The flaps must be 
broad, the waist long, and the hip buttons wide 
apart so as to produce a broader style. 

The simplest and easiest way of doing this is to 
take an ordinary back and draflt your shooting 
coat a quarter-inch larger down the back, across 
the top, and along the shoulder ; then add also a 
quarter-of-inch to the side-seam and an inch to 
the length of waist of the coat. Make it easy to 
the size at chest and waist, and complete the coat. 
A patch of leather is placed on the right shoulder 
to protect the coat from the friction of the gun. 

Knickerbockers of the same material as the 
coat are generally worn, with the addition of 
canvas or leather gaiters. The front and back 
views which wc have here given afibrd a complete 
representation of the style of coat we have above 
described, as well as the most fashionable checks 
in which they are made. 



"^hU oi diagrams. 

Dias. I — 3 and Fig. I are illustrations of the 
Star Coat System, by ** Trust." 

Dias. 4 — 6 are a further exemplication of the 
West- End Gazette System for Cutting Cor- 
pulent Men's Trousers. 



THE "WEST-END GAZETTE" 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We are desirous to caU the attention of oar 
subscribers, and especially our members, to the 
great increase of our advertisements. It caused 
some delay in the publishing of our last number, 
as we found ourselves absolutely obliged to i^ae 
another sheet. We trust that the additional 
matter which we were able to give has compen- 
sated for any little inconvenience they may have 
been subject to. 

We have always thought that the Wkst-End 
Gazkttk must be an excellent medium for ad- 
vertisements, in consequence of its subscribers 
consisting almost exclusively of master and fore- 
men tailors, it being the organ of the largest 
Foremen Tailors' Society in the world, and each 
member of it being personally interested in its 
success. We have, therefore, no scruple in ask- 
ing our members for a favourable consideration, 
recommendation, and patronage of those gentle- 
men who patronize us; they may feel assured 
that no advertisement will be accepted by us 
which we do not consider trustworthy. 
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Glasgow. 

TO THK BDITOB OP THK *' WK8T-KND GAZETTE.'' 

Deab Sie, — The accompanjing diagrams are 
reduced from a lady's costume, and in the hope 
that they may prove useful to some of your 
numerous subscribers I venture to send them to 
you for publication. Ladies garments for out- 
door wear are now in the hands of tailors. They 
have not been in the same degree for more than 
two centuries. Still, as that branch is to many 
quite a new feature, I have presumed that a set 
of diagrams like the enclosed may be quite in 
keeping with the times. Many of the <<old 
school" are ah^d to enter into the ladies' de- 
partment because of the fancies of ladies. To 
such I would give the hint, that I have uniformly 
found that ladies are easier to fit and really less 
fastidious than the male fop. I believe too many 
in our profession betray a great amount of nervous 
anxiety when waiting upon ladies. I knew one 
gentleman, a very excellent cutter, and one too 
who was good at habits, who wrote a doleful 
letter to a " chum " because of a habit which he 
had to cut as a first job in a very good house in 
the north of England, and another who would 
nervously jump about all over the place if a lady's 
garment was in his hands. These are the men 
who get teazed, for the very reason that their 
customer sees that they have no confidence in 
themselves, and therefore they lose what little 
confidence they might have had. I mention 
these things because they have repeatedly come 
under my observation in a somewhat lengthy 
period of cutting, and I attribute my usual good 



fortune to the fact that I do everything to let the 
client see that I know what I am about, and that 
if she has any little fancy of her own in any 
little detail of trimming I am not annoyed 
thereby, but quite capable of doing what is 
required. A great deal has been written and 
said about the female figure that is patent to any 
one with eyes in his head, and consequently it 
had better been ussaid and unwritten. 

1 will assume that the gentlemen who read and 
make a study of the Wbst-End Gazette also 
Ufie their eyes and know what they are about in 
their profession. I need only state that any gen- 
tleman making use of the accompanying diagrams 
will find them in every way satisfactory, providing 
he attends to his measures and his customer's 
figure. The lady I made this costume for was 
17 breast, 14 waist, the length of waist, &c. as 
given in diagram. Observe that the waist was 
much out of proportion to the breast measure. 
The polonaise was made up with stand collai*, 
because of the windy character of our sea-sido 
resorts; the cufis were of velvet, to match the 
cloth, pointed at hind-arm, and fastened with 
a button in centre of point. There were also 
four tabs or straps, two being placed at each side, 
one broad enough for the fashionable pearl buckle 
and the other just to suspend the hinder part of 
the "bouffant," by buttoning on to a button 
placed on the side-seam. There was also a tab 
on each side underneath, made of silk, for the 
lady to use as an occasional loop to bring the 
'* bunchiness " more together if she chose. The 
straps before mentioned were covered with the 
same rich drab velvet as the cuffs, and showed a 
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little of the cloth roand the edge. I also had 
the belt made of cloth, with a strip of buckram 
and linen through, and laid the velvet on it. In 
result we had a reallj nice effective garment, and 
without the stamp of the fiashj slop-stjle about 
it. The skirt was made quite plain. I purpose 
sending the skirt at some future day, and also an 
overskii*t which is sometimes worn. The upper 
part was produced Irom an old habit system of 
mine, and which I have used for various kinds of 
ladies dresses with good success. 

I am^ SIti yours very truly, 

Jambs Bobkbts. 



Dia. 1 is the back, which is cut without seam 
down the middle. The outer dotted line indi- 
cates that a ketch is left on as in a coat for the 
plait behind. The remainder of back needs no 
comment beyond the fact that I dropped the side- 
point an inch, or nearly so, to give a better 
appearance. The other points are fixed ac- 
cordingly. 

Dia. 2 is the sleeve, which needs no comment. 

Dia. 3 is the forepart and a front section of 
the skirt attached. The peculiar feature of this 
method is the roundness which in this manner 
we are able to give to the "gores." A ketch, or 
usual, is left on, as iodicated by dotted lines. 
To complete this front part J ia. 6 must be 
noticed, as the part marked fbont is sewn on to 
where the ketch is left on forepart of skirt, and 
the upper part of Dia. 5 sews in with the waist. 
Before we leave Dia. 3 it will be seen that the 
tops of the cuts below the breast are swept 
from ] 2 down, the neck point being the pivot. 

Dia. 4 is the side-body, and a skirt section 
attached, to which a ketch is left for plait. This 
completes the polonaise. 



fisiorg 0f t^t ^xi of Cutitrtg. 

(Translated from the German of Eljooi, by E. B. Gilbb.) 
^Continued from paqe 16.) 

This System naturally produced a good result 
for a proportionate figure, according to the re- 
quirements of that time ; still the inventor had 
not discovered that persons of the same height 
have very often quite different lengths of body — 
some might be long in the body and short in the 
legs, whilst others would be quite the opposite. 
It was not very particular, according to Kriede- 
man, whether the shoulders or the waists of the 
dress-coats of that time were a little longer or 
shorter. Yet Kriedeman's method might have 
been nearly perfection, on account of its very 
simple system of measurement, as not even the 
waist measure was required. Only four measures 
were requisite, except for disproportionate figures. 



Kriedeman's work was illustrated by a colored 
figure of a man dressed in the costume of that 
period, which now looks quite curious, particu- 
larly the black dress-coat, with the long, broad 
collar, which was worked round, and as stiff as a 
horse's collar, and stood as far as possible off the 
neck. On this figure the four measures required 
were marked ; and, says Kriedeman, every master 
only requires a sufficient number of these figures 
so as to send one to each customer, whose mea- 
sure the teacher could not personally take, so that 
the client might measure himself. Underneath 
this curious picture was given short directions 
for taking the four simple measures required by 
this system. '' Kriedeman's System of Measure- 
ment and Cutting" was by no means the most 
curious and untrustworthy.* We shall find in 
the further progress of our trade literature, that 
some calculated the proportions of the body from 
the length and thickness of the fingers, and upon 
that founded a system of cutting, just as if all 
men were made on one last. We are entering 
upon a very fertile period of the literature of the 
clothing trade in the 19th Century. In the year 
1830, there appeared in Vienna the first edition 
of a work by Joseph Bitzenthaler, entitled — 
'* A thorough Exposition of the Art of Cutting, 
founded on the Science of Geometry and applied 
by means of Proportion." Illustrated with 20 
plates, containing 104 figures. Ritzenthaler's 
method depended principally on the principles of 
the thirds. His work was one of the best of that 
period, and enjoyed a tolerably large circulation. 
A new edition of it was published thirty years 
after the first one. 

In the year 1836, the same author published a 
small work under the title of " Indispensable help 
to Cutting Men's Clothing, founded on Geometry ; 
in which all the necessary proportions are calcu- 
lated and comprehensibly explained." Bitzen- 
thaler's works up to 1845, were still in good re- 
pule ; but now scarcely any one could make use 
of them, for they do not in the least correspond 
with the requirements of the present fashion. 

The year 1830 brought out a second work not 
less worthy of merit, by J. S. Wiasinger, under 
the title of ** The Art of Tailoring, or Easy and 
Complete Self-instruction in the art of correct 
Draughting the new method of cutting Men, 
Women, and Children's Clothing, founded on the 
newly-discovered rules of Mathematics and pro- 
portion; intended for masters, workmen, and 
apprentices." In two volumes, with 20 litho- 

* Ii is very interesting to remark that this is the first 
mention that is made of the important principle of cutting 
by divisions of the height and breadth of the figure. This 
principle is now g nerally known through the sdentific 
writings of the celebrated Dr. Wampen, and is becoming 
every day more practised. — £. B, G. 
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graph plates, tie. The writer of this rather com- 
prehenuTe work, merits the renown of having 
improved and extended the system of thirds: 
his hook contained, for that period, some very 
important and useM information on measuring 
and cutting-. The title in the book of rules of 
proportion, is justified bj a tabular summary of 
all the proportions of the body of well-built men 
of every height ; it also aimed at sparing the 
taking of measures, a method which was scarcely 
practicable, considering the great variety in the 
forms of men. This book should not be con- 
founded with that of J. C. Wissinger, whose work, 
with a similar title, appeared in Mannheim in 
1821, as we have previously noticed. 

Lastlv, we have to mention another work 
which was published in 1830. It was by J. H. 
Niedersee, and is really more to be regarded as 
a curiosity in our trade than as a contribution to 
its progress. The book was published in Augs- 
burg, and was entitled, '* Instructions for the 
thorough learning of the Tailor^s Art, together 
with fuU Information how to cut all sorts of 
Garments; an indispensable work for Tailors." 
A remarkable curiosity in this little work is the 
art of taking measures by the middle finger, by 
which length and breadth the author calculated 
all the remaining proportions of the body, a prin- 
ciple which would scarcely stand the test in one per- 
son oat of a hundred. The reason is really very 
droll why the discoverer principally worked out 
this idea — ^it was to make the taking of measures 
nnnecessary, and this at a time when the prin- 
cipal thing required was to discover and introduce 
a good system of measurement, for the uncertainty 
of the measures was one of the greatest evils in 
the tailoring trade. Had they had a complete 
system of measurement as is at present em- 
ployed, in order to fix properly the length and 
breadth of the body, they would, despite the want 
of a mathematical method of cutting, have been 
able to cut better fitting garments than they did. 
And then comes in Mr. Niedersee, from Augs- 
burg, with his dbcovery, who wished to throw 
overboard the little measurement they then had. 

(7b be oantinuid) 



<9n S^roKTBirs for €otpx\tni SP^m. 

{ConHtmed from page 18.) 

For the purpose of illustration take diagram 9 
in the April number, by Mr. Mogford, represent- 
ing a normal trousers for a normal figure, and 
alter it in accordance with the principle I have 
been enforcing to the same size as that shown on 
the plane section of the waist in the same number. 
Adhering literally to the quantities there laid 
down, make the underside 1^ in. larger, — the 



difference between the back parts of the normal 
and abnormal sections. And this I would dis- 
tribute as follows : — a small part down the seat 
seam, another part to the filling up of cats, and 
the remaining and the largest part to the side. 
Anticipating no objection to this proceeding, I 
pass at once to the fore-part, where we have a 
surplus width of 3^ in. to distribute. And for 
convenience sake suppose we place one inch at 
the side seam, and the additional 2| in. on fall 
seam, which just happens to be one-half of the 
disproportion. In the diagram there is a line 
drawn across the front, through the os-pubial 
point to the side seam. Taking this as our base 
Hue, it must now, according to our principle, be- 
come a curve, for the growth of the figure, 
though perhaps not perfectly harmonious, has yet 
proceeded with something like regularity. Na- 
ture is never so fitful as to cause any man to grow 
just at the very spot where we should like to put 
the cloth — at the front or at the side. Conse- 
quently the extra size can be obtained in the 
pattern by a series of rays progressively increasing 
from the side to the front, the greater the number 
of the rays the more nearlv shsdl we approach the 
regularity of the figure. If the centre of the base 
line be supposed to be fixed, then its extremity at 
the os-pubial point will be lowered } in., and its 
other end at the side will be lowered | in. Or 
we can suppose the base line fixed at the 08<- 
pubial point and at the side, and then the centre 
will be raised J in. In the one case we shall have 
to insert a large wedge in the front, and at the 
same time a small one in the side, two rather 
conflicting conditions, or on the other hand to 
take out a fish all across the base line, the greatest 
width being nearest the front. I can almost 
fancy I can see the half incredulous half contempt 
tuous smile growing on the features of some 
gentlemen when they hear of trousers being pro- 
posed to be cut across the front. All I can reply 
is that I am very sorry that scientific principles 
should be so very unaccommodating. This rule 
knows nothing about exceptions. Besides, I am 
not quite sure that objections of this kind are not 
an intrusion into the region of taste, and tastes 
we all know differ considerably. One man is 
quite satisfied with whole falls, another is pleased 
with fiy-fronts, while yet another still deliphts in 
the good old style of <' fifty years ago.' The 
places of seams we all know are purely ocnven- 
tional. Time was when there was no extra sideseam 
to a coat. It is not absolutely necessary even for 
a close fit to have a seam across the waist. You 
can run the top of the sleeves up into the gorge, 
so you can cut your trousers across the front, that 
is, if the fickle Goddess will allow you to do so. 
True science is never opposed to good taste. And 
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if for the sake of a good fit we are oompelled to 
cut trousers across the front, good taste will soon 
enable us to do so in a becoming manner. Look 
at the hollow (almost inviting a seam), extending 
across the front of the top of the thighs, through 
the groin to just below the the haunch bones, and 
say if we would be doing very far wrong in fol- 
lowing the indications of Nature. Those well- 
made men, our athletes, who have no deformities 
to hide, as a general rule, favour this style, so that 
I entirely disclaim the merit of originating it. 
Science declares it to be absolutely necessary, art 
that it is not unbecoming, and if any of you are 
still dissatisfied, then the best thing you can do 
is to have the cut neatly sewn up again. And 
now watch the effect: the whole of the front 
part which covers the abdomen will st^nd out all 
roundf exactly to the extent of the increased 
diametrical width without any forcing, but freely 
and naturally, like — well just as if it had been 
meant for a big-bellied man. Another thing that 
is particularly worthy of notice is that in spite of 
the addition in front of fall seam the fork has not 
been lessened. Just as little has it been in- 
creased, a clear proof to me that any extreme 
divergence from the normal size of the fork is 
altogether wrong, and must somehow be counter- 
acted in the making up. The fork of a corpulent 
man requires a slight increase, for this reason, 
that the increased deposit of flesh is continued 
helow that point at which the trousers turn round 
upon the body. Above that point the question 
becomes one of position in space. And though I 
adhere in general to the W. E. G. method, it is 
worth some slight mental reservation, and nothing 
certainly could have a greater tendency to mislead 
than the plan of taking a side view section of the 
human body, and spreading out the trousers quite 
fiat to show that the fork of the trousers follows 
the outlme of that section. You have only to 
carry out that idea to an extreme point in order 
to be able to see the error that underlies it. It 
reminds me of a story of a pQot in charge of a 
vessel who went below to enjoy himself with a 
glass of grog and a game at cards, while the ship 
was obliged to lie to in consequence of a dense 
fog. Afler some short time (too short for him), 
being requested to come on deck, because it was 
quite clear overhead, he replied, *' We are not 
going that way." So I should say to those gen- 
tlemen who are for adding to or taking from the 
front of the trousers, we are not going in that 
direction. What is wanted is to allow the fall 
line to move forward in the same straight line, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
As I am determined to insist upon this, it will be 
as well for me to try and make the statement of 
it as dear as possible. Up to a certain point the 



fork increases, for the reason already stated; 
above that point the trousers fold across the body, 
exactly at right angles to that part of the trousers 
which is under the fork, if I may be allowed to 
speak of angles when there are none. Now the 
question becomes one of projection, to place the 
fall line at a different angle from that which it 
occupies on the normal figure. If there is 
nothing to hinder, it may be placed at any angle 
you please. As a rough and ready way of test- 
ing this, take a pair of whole fall trousers and 
open them another three or four inches down the 
side seam, and the whole front shall fold forward 
till there is room enough for any abdominal in- 
crease of any size whatsoever. Now by this plan 
of cutting across the front there is not only 
nothing to hinder, but on the contrary, everything 
to help, the fall line to assume such a position. 
But as I fear that prejudice will not allow such a 
method to be adopted, trousers cutting for cor- 
pulent men will remain as heretofore, a choice of 
evils, and we must act on the old maxim which 
tells us to choose the least. But whether joa 
choose the least or the greatest evil the principle 
I have laid down will still enable you to modify 
some of the evils resulting from your choice when 
the trousers are being made up. With your per- 
mission, I shall return to this subject. Meantime 
I must content myself with having stated the 
principle^ and remain. 

Yours &c., 

BlLLOW-NRSS. 



A Bbply to Obomwbll. 

Dear Sib, — The communication of Cromwell, 
in your August number, interested though it sur- 
prised me. I felt constrained to admire the 
courage which inspired him to attack a point 
of practice so well recognized and established 
throughout the whole trade, but equally astonished 
at the self-confident tone with which he assails, in 
no measured language, what has received the 
deliberate sanction of the best men of this gene- 
ration. He deals out his denunciations with 
copious expletives and many pungent adjectives, 
but your readers will doubtless know how to 
estimate the true value of these. A few thoughts 
arose in my mind, after the perusal of the article 
I allude to, that I should wish, with your kind 
permission, to submit to your readers generally, 
and to Cromwell himself in particular, before 
the propositions he promulgates can be accepted 
as authentic. In the first place, is the case so 
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bad as he represents it to be? Is the art of 
trousers cutting at such a low ebb that ninety out 
of ererj hundred pair of trousers cut come under 
the denomination of '< slaughtered innocents?" 
I opine not. Take the run of well-dressed men 
you meet in a day's walk, and will you not find 
properly cut and nice-hanging trousers on most 
of them. I am inclined to assert that those 
which your judgment would select as requiring 
little or no alteration would preponderate greatly 
OTer those which you might condemn as defective. 
I submit that the broad facts within our own 
individual cognizance contradicts the sweeping 
assertion thus made, and therefore if Cromwell's 
first postulate is destroyed, or remains unproved, 
bis " logical syllogism " melts into nothingness. 
We most not let the whims of some few crotchety 
customers, who appear to want the impossible, or 
the publication of queries now and then from our 
inexperienced brethren, outweigh the stern reali- 
ties of truth. Again, I am not disposed even if 
I could to follow our friend back to that golden 
age of which he speaks so glowingly, but I am 
anxious to press upon him the enquiry how it 
happened that the whole trade became so sud- 
denly demented as to combine together to leave 
those happy regions where complaints were never 
heard and alterations unknown, to wander forth 
into the wilderness of uncertainty and vexation f 
It is quite refreshing to witness the charming 
simplicity with which our enthusiast invites us to 
study his diagram, without a doubt apparently 
disturbing his miod that a sight of that is enough 
to convince at once and for ever. He seems to 
be thoroughly unconscious of where he has let 
the fork-point of the underside drop to, and prac- 
tices on our credulity by ignoring the obvious 
fact that if that point is drawn up to its proper 
place the leg is brought round with it, and the 
surplus cloth thrown upwards to the very place 
that Cromwell denies that it goes to — the seat. 
Although it argues in favour of Cromwell's accu- 
racy, in placing the fork-point exactly as it would 
be in the position he has chosen to place the 
trousers, yet I consider his readers will be well 
entitled to the charge of " obtuseness of intellect" 
if they fail to perceive what a damaging effect 
this has on the very foundation of his argument. 
Before he can hope to convert us to his mediaeval 
ideas perhaps he will inform us how it is possible 
to get the necessary seat room without an undue 
enlargement of the fork and a consequent un- 
necessary quantity of useless and unsighily cloth 
about and under the thighs. 

I do not think it worth taking up your space, 
or the attention of your readers, by noticing his 
four reasons in detail, particularly as one serves 
the useful purpose of refuting the others. For 



instance, take No. 2, where he argues that the 
superfluous cloth thrown down by the crookedness 
of angle plays all manner of pranks by involving 
itself in all kinds of folds and wrinkles, while in 
No. 4 he adduces the fact that the superabundant 
material is bound to be removed to secure the 
proper dimension of the fork. If the cloth is cut 
away, how it can develope itself in folds and 
wrinkles is a mystery that will take more than 
the power of rhetoric at Cromwell's command to 
explain. I would venture to suggest that, before 
launching this exploded mode of practice upon 
the attention of the trade, it would have been as 
well to consider first what he runs counter to. 
Ninety per cent, of the trousers' cutters of 
England (numerically meaning some thousands 
of individuals) deliberately adopting and using a 
certain formula stamps it with an almost irresist- 
able authority, and he must be a bold man, and 
one who possesses in no ordinary degree the 
marked confidence of the trade, to presume to 
attack with any hope of success a point so 
important as this, that has commended itself for 
so long a time to their mature judgment. It 
remains to be proved that Cromwell possesses 
these qualifications. It may be his natural 
impetuosity of expression, but I scarcely think it 
consistent with the canons of good taste to com- 
mence an attack upon his professional brethren 
by broadly charging ninety per cent, of them 
with "obtuseness of intellect." It can be no 
assistance to his cause to attempt to fix this 
undeserved stigma upon a body of men whom 
he is professedly endeavouring to instruct. 

I so far agree with Cromwell that trousers' 
cutting has not attained that degree of perfection 
that no further improvement is possible, but if at 
the present time ** obtuseness of intellect '* is so 
great as to give no hopes of accomplishing it, 
better wait till we can obtain a loftier intelligence 
to guide us, but let us not retrace our steps to the 
antiquated errors of a bygone generation. Before 
we consent to any alteration to our present style, 
particularly in the direction advocated, we must 
be well assured that it will produce a more correct 
form and more comfort in fit than the trousers of 
the present day manifest. 

As the utterances in Parliament seem to possess 
an interest in Cromwell's mind, he can feel no 
objection if, in summing up my notions of his 
scheme, I do so in the language of one of the 
greatest authorities in that august assembly, and 
describe it as '* pure, simple, and undiluted moon- 
shine." 

I am, yours respectfully, 

Sktb. 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OP THE 
WORKING GLASSES REVIEWED. 

By J. Bab. 

(^Continued from page 23.) 

Adversity is hard under all circumstaDces, 
but it has its reward, and so we maj say of 
theirs, if it inspired them with a sense of pride, 
and raised their inclinations above the toilsome 
labour of the husbandman — although we ought 
not to cast any disparagement upon so noble 
and necessary a calhng, one that is worthy of 
greater reward than it ever has had — that pride 
within them prompted them to exercise their 
mental capacities, and so to perfect themselves in 
the higher art of manufacture; and they were 
rewarded for their previous hardships by an in- 
creased demand for manufacturing labour, so that 
the poor down-trodden labourer became converted 
into the more useful class of free labourers. The 
long wars which prevailed in France increased 
their demand, and the legislature of 1350 acknow- 
ledged, for the first time, that the labourer on the 
&rm, and the workers at the loom, were equally 
entitled to work for hire. Proclamations were 
issued to fix the price of labour, although at first 
with little effect on the part of the employers ; 
and discontent was so rampant amongst the work- 
ing classes, parliament had again to settle the 
disputes by imposing a bill of pains and penalties. 
The demand for labourers became so great after 
the calamitous pestilence of 1349 that wages 
were doubled, and it became the custom to hire 
the labourer by the year instead of by the day as 
formerly. The legislature, not satisfied with their 
power as arbitrators in the matter of disputes, 
it pressed beyond the bounds of justice, and 
interfered with the rights and freedom of the 
people by regulating what meat and fish, and how 
often the employer was to serve it out to his 
labourers, and also the quality of cloth they 
were to wear. The tradesman was not to wear 
cloth exceeding Is. 6d. per yard, and the clothiers 
were bound by law to keep a certain stock at 
legal prices. Such were some of the tyrannical 
laws of the l4th century, but before the close of 
this century the labouring classes had extricated 
themselves from the tyrannical grasp of their 
feudal employers; and it may be safely said that, 
on comparison with their race at the Conquest, 
they were rich and independent, and their sphere 
of dom estic com fort and happiness greatly extended. 
On the comparison of their wages in 1226 and 
in 1496, we have the labourer in the former case 
receiving 13s. 9d. per year, and finding all; 
whereas^ in the latter, he receives 16s. 8d., with 



5s. for clothing, and board and lodging ; we will 
admit the sum is snoall, but yet it shows the pro- 
gress made in that period ; even a boy of 14 years 
of age could get 6s. 8d., with 46. for clothing and 
food ; a sum compared with what it could pro- 
cure then and now, does not show the same pro- 
portionate advance on the part of our modem 
farmer for this boyish farm appendage. 

(To be ctmtitmed,) 



^ Workman's Ptrtusi Improvement 

We have had placed at our disposal an interest- 
ing report of the proceedmgs at a meeting of a 
Workman's Mutual Improvement Society. This 
Society, we are informed, consists of journeymen 
tailors, who meet once a week, usually on Sundaj 
afternoons, for the purpose of obtaining know- 
ledge of and discussing subjects connected with 
the trade. It is supported by means of a small 
monthly subscription, which, besides defraying 
the expenses, suffices to purchase the current 
literature of the trade for the use of the members. 
We trust we scarcely need to say that it is not a 
fictitious society ; although, for evident reasons, 
we have thought it more prudent to publish the 
initials instead of the names. 

The Chairman on taking his seat said — ^Oentle- 
men, I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
my friend Mr. 0., of whom I have spoken to you 
on several occasions. I would propose that our 
subject for to day shall be — ** The difficulties of 
Trousers' Cutting" ; of course, as journeymen, 
our remarks will mostly be the result of obser- 
vation rather than of practice, still if each member 
will state some difficulty, and then suggest the 
best way to overcome it, I have no doubt we 
shall spend a most pleasant and profitable evening. 
I shall first call on Mr. £. to address yon. 

Mr. £. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, this 
last week I have had to do two alterations of the 
same kind to a pair of trousers. The defect com- 
plained of was " too much length of doch at top 
of leg seams on the top sides." The foreman 
said 1 was to blame, because I had not properiy 
stretched up the underside; when I came to 
examine them, 1 found that the undersides were 
stretched up | of an inch, so, as I had an inlay 
at bottom of seat, F ripped the top of the leg 
seams, let the underside pass down the | inch, 
redosed them, and then they were sent home. 
Next day jthey came back ; the customer said 
they had too much cloth at back of thigh. Now, 
if you can kindly assist me out of my dilemma, 
you will confer a favour. 
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The Chairman. — I parpose leaving these diffi* 
coldes to be answered bj Mr. C, as I believe he 
has made somesfcady of troosers' catting, and call 
on Mr. N. 

Mr. N. — Mr. Ghairman, I must confess I 
cannot enlighten yon ; bat I parpose laying my 
troables befere yoa, that yon may help me oat of 
them. As yoa are no doubt aware, trousers are 
worn much wider than they were. I have just 
obtained my first situation, and have cat several 
pairs by some patterns I have by me. I may 
say they are excellent fitting patterns for tight 
trousers; I made the leg seams straight, and 
added the width at side seams. They were sent 
back to be altered, there is too much doth from 
knee to fork at leg seam, and the underside hangs 
very badly, being one series of creases from top 
to bottom. In fact, thoneh only a young catter, 
I am ashamed of them ; if you will kindly tell me 
how to alter them and avoid these defects in 
fatare, I shall certainly feel gratefnl. They were 
cat by Belfast's system, as taught in his book on 
troQsm cutting. 

The Chairman — I am very pleased to hear Mr. 
N. yon have got a situation aa cutter ; however, I 
am of opinion that your troubles are only the 
result of not thinking. We will now hear Mr. J. 

Mr. J. — Mr. Chairman, I have several pairs of 
tronsers to alter, they were cut by a French 
catter, and I have many alterations of the same 
kind. I shonld like to know the cause of the mis- 
fits. When the customer is standing, the trousers 
draw in creases from hip to seat of underside ; 
when sitting, from fork to knee. At the knee 
there is great tightness, and they rise from the 
bottom three or four inches ; and I may say that 
the defects are worse in stout men's trousers. 
The foreman says, if they were made as they 
make them in Paris, there would not be anything 
the matter with them; however, I took great 
pains to make them right. 

The Chairman — As our time is short, I feel I 
cannot do better than call on Mr. C, who I am 
sure we should be glad to have as one of our 
members. 

Mr. C, on rising said, Mr. Chairman and 
gentiemen, I cannot join you as a member, owing 
to other engagements ; but I am very pleased to 
sea a few men meeting together for the purpose 
of improving each other. Now to deal with oar 
difficaltiee. Mr. E.'s troubles arose from the leg 
seam being cat far too forward, and aggravated by 
the stretching. I should cut the top and under- 
sides as near as possible in half. If I thought 
the figure required a straight seat, I would give 
rather more spring at the top of leg seam, sew 
them quite fair, and shrink them into form. So 
much for Mr. E. 




Mr. N. — ^Your troubles are caused by not 
thinking of the changes that are required by the 
difference in style. The faults are, too long a 
leg seam and too crooked a seat ; to cure these 
defects, let the trousers out down the leg seam 
Ij^ inch, and the seat 1 indi — take a puff out of 
the top of underside, and I think you will find 
Uiem all right If you had been as careful with 
these as you were with the system, to make it 
produce excellent fitting trousers, you would not 
have been annoyed with such an alteration. 
When using Belfa<)t's system for wide trousers, 
I should make a lesser seat angle and the legs 
closer, so as to obtain a closer trouser, which 
gives more length over the hips, I also take 
a large puff at top of underside. Such are the 
changes, I believe, to be necessary from a tight- 
fitting pattern. Now, Mr. J., I believe your 
misfits are almost your own fault, because I find 
that most trousers' makers would proceed the 
same way with every pair they have to make. 
I believe the proper way to make French cut 
trousers, is to stretch and shrink them into shape 
before basting the seams — of course the fore* 
man's marks must guide you as to the amount. 
Having obtained the required shape, proceed to' 
baste your seams, keep them fair at the marks ; 
and at the top of side seam keep the underside 
easy over the round of seat, get your waist exact to 
measure, and keep the top of underside easy, so 
that the trousers will rest firm on the hip ; and 
let me caution you to see that the waist is not 
too large before making up, because the side 
seam is the proper place to alter. If made up 
this way, I prefer the French style of trousers 
with regart to stout men. I have an opinion of 
my own, which I will lay before you at some 
future time. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I am sure we are 
indebted to Mr. C. for his kindness, and in your 
name I beg to thank him^ and I hope we shall 
often see him with us. 

Mr. C. in reply said — Gentiemen, I have no 
doubt you are aware that an endeavour is being 
made to establish an Institute for Tailors, at 
which it is hoped to be able to teach all that is 
requisite to the tailoring trade, besides means 
will be provided for the rational amusement and 
recreation of our members — if you can assist in 
iany way your help will be very acceptable. 

This report seems to us interesting, first, that 
it shows that men are endeavouring to improve 
themselves, and also indicates how men and fore- 
men in small towns might meet together for 
mutual improvement ; it also tells us that there 
are ** chiels among us taking notes," and that 
somebody may print them, so that the more en- 
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lightened the workmen became the more necea- 
sarj will it be for foremen to add to their know- 
ledge, so aa to keep to the fore. 



The great Buocess which attended the lectures, 
model draftings, and discussions of the last winter 
session has induced the committee to re-commecce 
them this winter. They hope that each member 
will feel it his duty to assist them in making 
these evenings as profitable and agreeable as 
those of the past. As a proof that our discussions 
have caused an interest to be felt beyond our 
immediate circle, we may mention that Lin- 
thicum's "New York Journal" has done us 
the honour to re-publish our discussion, whilst 
Other parties have also taken up the same sub- 
ject. The list of subjects which we publish 
below will afford sufficient variety to attract and 
interest all those members who are desirous to 
increase their knowledge, and have the time at 
their disposal. It remains only for us to say 
that these meetings are held on Tuesday evenings, 
* at the Society's rooms, Union Tavern, Air Street, 
Regent Street; chair taken at eight o'clock. 
Members of other foremen's societies are invited 
to attend. 

Oct. 6.— Mr. H. Roberts's Lecture, " Farther 
Remarks on Corpulent Men's Trousers." 

Oct. 13. — Mr. Ryle, ** Improved Admeasure- 
ment Coat System." 

Oct. 20.— Mr. Cook, " On Chesterfields." 
Oct. 27.— Mr. Brooks, '* On Coats." 
Nov. 3. — Mr. Ions, **0n Military Pantaloons." 
Nov, lO.^Mr. Campion, <* On Naval Uni- 
forms." 

Nov. 17.— Mr. Thompson, " On Boys' Ameri- 
can Suits," 
Nov. 24.— Mr. Ross, " On Frock Coats," 



PLATE I. 
The period of the year is approaching when the 
necessity for warmer clothing is felt, and tailors 
are occupied in providing new styles, and fresh 
materials of so attractive a character as not only 
to minister to that want, but also by exciting the 
taste to create it. The principal feature of the 
prevailing fashion in coats is that they must be 
made long. Our illustrations are by no means 
extreme, but are such as the greatest number of 
gentlemen will wear. The rule to be observed as 
regards length is, that the overcoat must cover 
the knee. On the first figure we have given the 
back view of a Chesterfield, which just designs the 



hollow of the waist, swells gradually over the 
hips, and then has a tendency to curve inwards 
at bottom. Turning to the illustration of the 
frock great coat, we see that it is buttoned with 
four buttons, having an additional hole in the 
turn, to form a tasteful front. It will be necessary 
to cut the waist half an inch longer than for pre- 
vious styles — that is, where you would cut, say 
18| waist, and 39 long, now cut the waist 19, 
and the full length 39. In addition to this, cut 
the forepart nearly half an inch longer in front 
than usual, of course reducing the same amount 
of skirt ; the object of this is to produce a long 
breast, so that you can have four buttons up with- 
out looking crowded, and also leave space for a 

bold turn. 

PLATE IL 

The back view of the frock great coat which 
this plate affords, well designs the run of the 
seams and plaits and flow of the skirt. One 
omission of our artist we must mention, he has 
forgotten to indicate the cuffs and buttons on the 
sleeves of the great coat. The full front view of 
the Chesterfield also shows that it closes high up, 
the general form is otherwise well indicated. 
But we think we hear some reader exclain, jou 
have given us no new or novel garment for this 
winter ! We frankly admit we have not ; and 
for this reason, that at present there is no novel 
shape of coiit for winter introduced: the one we 
have given is ^Yhat our committee, in their com- 
bined judgment, believe will be worn by gentlemen 
in Ijondon this winter. We also think that the 
frock great coat will be the most general favourite ; 
next to this, the double-breasted Chesterfield will 
prevail. With these indications we will leave 
the subject, and resume it in our next number. 



The Diagrams 1-5, which we publish on this 
plate, comprise a model of a lady's polonaise, con- 
tributed by Mr. J. H. Roberts, who has given a 
very ample and dear description of it, and the 
style in which it was made and trimmed. Of 
course there is a great variety in the style of 
these garments, which is chiefly done by means 
of the trimmings. We have added a lappei in 
dotted lines, to show how easily the model can 
be changed to double-breasted, and how a habit 
basque may be formed ; in this case the skirt is 
carried on underneath the back, and plaited in. 
Another style is formed by making a back seam, 
and allowing sufficient stuff to form two box 
plaits. Care must be taken to trim with taste, 
so as to avoid the ready-made style. We pub- 
lished an illustration of a lady's polonaise in our 
May number. 
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(9n €toa}ut)imBB anb S^ixuxof^tmnn of 

TO THB XDITOB OF TBB *' WK8T-END GAZBTTB." 

Sm, — ^I shall feel obliged if joa will insert the 
following in the '' Gazkttb/' at jonr earliest con- 
venience. I cannot agree with the waj in which 
jour correspondent 'VCromwelV in the August 
No., describes the effects of crookedness of trousers. 
I am of opinion that the crookening of seat, as 
shown on Bia. 3., Angust No., would not produce 
such a pair of trousers as he represents, it merely 
lengthens the seat, and nothing more. 

I am sorry that your correspondent should 
think we had made such an error, and that our 
trade was retrograding instead of progressing, for 
it will be acknowledged by all experienced men, 
that we hare greatly improved : and this I can 
see even in my limited experience of twelve years 
as a cutter. 

" Crorawell" says, " that the line A B (dia. 3, 
August No.) is the correct seat line, and that the 
line E B has to be forced back to it." I affirm 
that A B is not the correct position of the seat 
line, which I will presently prove. Again he 
quotes Dr. Wampen's works. Now I must con- 
fess I do not understand the learned doctor's 
writings ; but I know this mudi, that there are 
as many bad fitting garments produced by the 
doctor's system, as by many others, and there 
is probably a litle more trouble attached to it. 

Referring to dia. (Angnst No.) I must say it 



looks crooked indeed — not at the top, but at the 
bottom. But I hope that any practical tailor 
would know how to put the trousers together so 
as to test them ; namely, sew the side and leg 
seams, and then close them. Now lay the 
trousers even in the fork, as a tailor ought, and 
you will see that the' two pairs of trousers are 
exactly the same, with the exception that the one 
is longer in the seat, but this will not in any way 
affect the leg seams. Now I cannot see why the 
the seat should be cut straight to a point at fork, 
because the seat is tlie most prominent part, and 
therefore ought to have a certain amount of 
curve to embody it, as I have endeavoured to 
show on Dia. 4. From 1 to 2 is the side, from 
3 to 4 the leg. I ha^re placed them in the posi- 
tion when leg and sides are sewn up ; from 5 to 
6 is the front centre, from 11 to 12 centre of 
underside, from 9 to 10 on dotted line, laying 
the leg seam together so as to touch at 8, is the 
amount of room required. Now by folding the 
trousers in the front centre, so that the leg seam 
will fall a good half-inch behind the side scam, as 
5 to 6, and underside 11 to 12 ; and placing the 
trousers together thus, will show that the under- 
side has the same curve as the front, which en- 
ables the seat to be fitted in it, and gives room 
for moving with comfort. Point 14 shows the 
extra spring which is on the underside, but 
which cannot be disposed of on paper, when on 

« 

the material will fiedl in its proper place at 7, and 
the seat seam 15, will come to 9. 
Diagram 5 is one I have c(^ied from your 
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oorrespondent '* Cromwell's/' in the August No., 
80 as to show the differeDce. I have tried to put 
the trousers together fairly, so as to do your 
correspondent justice, but I cannot succeed by 
any fur means. If you look at the seat line 7, 
15, you will see it runs to a corner, and you have 
a great amount of spring between the legs, as 
shown by lines 14, 16 and 17 ; I am quite at a 
loss what to do with it, and how a man can move 
with ease and comfort in such a garment, I cannot 
comprehend; besides, a pair of trousers cut in 
this manner must split across the seat, particularly 
when they are made of black doeskin. 

I say positively, that crooked trousers are the 
most stylish and best fitting, particularly tight- 
fitting ones — when a cutter knows how to produce 
them. I also think that a cutter ought to know 
how to alter his system from one style to another. 
I have tried straight seats lately, but have not 
been satisfied with the result, and therefore return 
to the erroneous procedure of cutting crooked 
seats. I can assure your correspondent that there 
is no under current in the system, neither are the 
customers built for that style of trousers, but I 
have to make them to fit their bodies ; still I do 
not condenm straight seats altogether, as they are 
necessary in many instances, because there is as 
much difference in the form of seats as in the 
shape of shoulders, only we do not notice them so 

much. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

A MSMBBB. 
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f^xi Crxmsjers for CorptUni ^m. 

TO THB EnrroB op the "wkst-knd gazette." 

Sib, — During the late discussion on corpulent 
men's trousers, in which I took a deep interest, 
I several times felt disposed to give you my 
ideas on the subject, as I think they differ some- 
what from any I have seen published ; but I am 
rather diffident in rushing into print, fearing I 
might bring a hornet's nest about my ears. I 



fear I would be a bad combatant with the pen, 
but your diagrams m the August Gasettb for 
corpulent men's trousers so staggered me that I 
could restrain myself no lonj2[er. I have rather 
prided myself in cutting this class of garment, 
and have been often complimented by my corpu- 
lent customers, saying they never knew what it 
was to have comfortable fitting trousers until 
they got them made by me ; but your plan al- 
most made me think my thirty-five years' ex- 
perience in that branch was false and erroneous, 
your ideas being completely the reverse of mine, 
as the old saying is, <' when extremes meet then 
comes the tug of war." 

I send you a rough diagram, cut by your own 
system, with yours and my own marked out. 
My method of variation can be worked out by 
yours or any other system ; this is marked alto- 
gether by yours (as 1 make no pretension to my 
plan for normal figure being anything better than 
many others), with the deviation I make for cor- 
pulent men. You can examine this, and if you 
wish for any further elucidation of the subject I 
shall only be proud to give it when time will 
permit. To avoid confusion of lines, I have, after 
cutting out the patterns, made leg seams and 
side seams ; even this is drawn pretty accurately 
to scale. 

Believe me. 

Yours very respectfully, 

A. SCOTCHICAK. 

Dia. 1. — ^This is the outiine of a portion of 
the West-End Gazette System, sufficient to show 
where I would make the deviation for corpulent 
figures ; it can be easily applied to any system, 
as C R X are three pomts found by proportions 
of the seat measure, from A to D I would mark 
one-sixth of seat measure, and A to X one-fourth, 
which as a rule will give a proportionate waist for 
any seat measure, but in no case would I make 
the distance from A to D less than one-sixth ; 
if the waist were smaller I would reduce it to 
size at X. Now from X to 2 mark for a dispro- 
portionate or corpulent figure, half the waist 
measure, in this case, 11| inches. I now draw 
a curved line as in diagram, from K, as 3 2 1, 
according to what I woidd consider the roundness 
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of figure requires, and at about half the distance 
between K and 2, as at 3, curve fork to 5, and 
whatever 4 is beyond B add on the same quantity 
from C to 5, at top of leg seam, and ran into leg 
seam gradually a little above knee; all the re- 
mainder of trousers mark by West-End Gazette 
System ; I woald make no change on back thigh. 
There is one thing in the West-End Gazette 
System, I consider the front or fall seam is nearly 
the correct shape,* but in the wrong place; if 
you cat a pattern as West-End Gazette, and 
place it on mine, with C on 5, and keep top of 
fall seams even, you will find a very trifling 
difference between them ; mine is a little rounder 
on belly and a trifle hollower at fork : but see 
where the bottom of leg seams run to, as shown 
in Dia. 2, when the front is dragged forward to 
cover the protuberance in bellied flgnres. The 
plain lines are mine, the dotted lines the West- 
End Gazette pattern, but the system altogether 
cuts too dose a fitting trousers I think for com- 
fort, and I would prefer an opener and hollower 
leg seam. 

Dia. 3.*-Thi8 is part of Mr. Mogford's Dia. 9, 
in the April No. of Wrst-End Gazettb, which I 
think clearly demonstrates the necessity of 
adding on the front" for corpulent figures, he says : 
the line D to B shows the form of front part or belly, 
bat how he can reconcile the theory of taking off 
doth as from D to E to give room for this pro- 
jection, is beyond my comprehension. I coald 
perfectly understand it if the front thigh of 
trousers were to stand straight out in front of the 
figure, as 2 3 ; but if this were so we must follow 
the outline to D, which would be correct to fit the 
figure in this way, but this is not what we want in 
a trooBcrs, we require it to wrap round the body; 
but we will suppose it cut as he proposes, and I 
presume he intends the point G as the part where 
the trousers turn in between the legs to reach 
B. We now turn back the leg of trousers, first 
drawing an imaginary Une from G to X, a little 
in front of leg seam, as a line to double back the 
front thigh on to front of body, then 2 will be on 
E ; but where is the cloth to reach to D ? We 
must drag E forward to D. We then see the re- 
sult in Dia. 2, where the leg seam runs to ; the 
faults arising horn this will be apparent to any 
practical cutter. I would cut the front of trousers 
as D 7 o. I know the objection will at once be 
raised that the point g, if doubled back, will not 
reach B. Granted, on paper it will not, but I 



* On examining the diagram after I had finished, I 
donht whether the fall seam is correct to West-End 
(Gazette System ; but I think I have improved it by draw- 
ing it not BO hollow oh belly, and rounding it off a little 
more at top. Su dotted iinet. 



have loug proved it that on the figure it does, and 
often reaches too far, having very often to take in 
a little on this point. Thu is a point which I 
think all the backward fall advocates overlook ; at 
a certain point on the front of the body the lower 
part tums^inwards, and from that upwards, they 
run to the*front, and whatever you add-on only 
gives more room, but whatever*you add*on you 
must not destroy the harmony of Nature. ^Gradual 
curves, no sudden projections, like those some of 
the forward fall advocates have shown in some 
of their diagrams. As to the practical experi- 
ments by Mr. Prewett, his pattern Dia. 1 in the 
June No. of West-End Gazrttb as the forward 
fall system, I look on as absurd ; it would only 
fit a man with a hump on his belly instead of his 
back, and if that is the shape the forward fall 
advocates cut, I don*t wonder at the opposite 
side discarding it, as most of the backward fall 
systems get a fall seam more in harmony with 
the figure, but going the wrong road to get it. As 
an example, take the West-End Gazette System 
and cut a pattern of front fall line, as directed, 
then add on 2| inches beyond D, instead of taking 
that quantity off, then make a pivot, and bring 
M to 2, and shape fall seam by pattern, which 
will be almost identically the same as mine, by 
rounding off a little at top ; although I add on 
from to 5 as a rule, I very often find it unneces- 
sary, often having to take it off when finished for 
those who like their trousers close ; but this class 
of customers generally like their trouseis loose. 

(7b be continued,) 



*' Cbomwxll's " BBJoiNDsa TO " Sktb." 

SiE, — When I requested you to publish my 
unassuming article on the defects in trousers 
cutting, the drift of my remarks running counter as 
it did to a practice so firmly established, fully led 
me to expect criticism from some and antagonism 
from others. I expected the prejudiced would 
denounce and the thoughtless would reject those 
opinions ; but, midst all the thoughts that crossed 
my mind, I did not anticipate such a storm of 
invective and sarcasm as vour correspondent 
"Skye^'has thought fit to hurl at my devoted 
head. If he had employed his talents and time, 
and occupied your space with the keenest scrutiny 
of my arguments to the extent of the confutation 
of them, if it were possible for him to do so, I 
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should hare held mj pea<se ; or if, after detecting 
my errors, he had shown a more excellent way of 
his own, I woald gladly have left the matter in 
his hands, willingly offeriag him any assistance in 
my power. He nas, however, in total opposition 
to idl that might he expected from a generous 
opponent, chosen to heap up such a tissue of grave 
and groundless charges and insinuations, founded 
upon misrepresentation and perversions of fact, 
extending even to my personal action and motives, 
that it IS beyond the endurance of common 
patience to sit silently by and utter no word of 
denial and remonstrance. He appears to lack 
the faculty of appreciating the meaning or force 
of an argument, but fully competent to raise a 
quibble or evade a fact. From the tenour of his 
reply to me, I should imagine him to be a man 
of a microscopic mind, that magnifies a minnow 
into a mammoth and a mole hill into a mountain. 
An accidental oversight in the drawing of a 
diagram he fastens on in a moment, and demon- 
strates to his own satisfaction how clever he is to 
have found it out, and how recklessly stupid I 
have been not to have foreseen the use that 
would be made of it to upset all that I was con- 
tending for. Well, if he cares to enjoy such a 
petty triumph as this I will be no obstacle to his 
happiness, as it does not affect even the outskirts 
of my arguments, even if I allow him the fuU 
benefit of his objection. I also alluded to the 
twofold tendency a crooked seat has — first, of 
throwing cloth downwards at and below the fork, 
and secondly, of also propelling the normally 
formed fork outwards. That these two distinct 
effects do flow from the above-named cause I do 
not think can or will be disputed by any dispas- 
sionate judgment, but *' Skye " manages so to 
garble and muddle the two passages as to make 
It appear that I was in both cases speaking of the 
selfsame entity, and holds me up to ridicule, as 
having perpetrated a glaring inconsistency. As 
** Skye" appears to fail to comprehend a verbal 
explanation I will venture to supply him with an 
illustration that may be useful in aiding his 
mental perceptions to appreciate the meaning of 
my statement. I will assume that he knows and 
will admit that in cutting frock coat skirts the 
amount of fulness depends upon the degree of 
spring given. If *' Skye " reduces a full skirt to 
the dimensions of a more moderate one by taking 
the width from the front or plait line he would 
certainly remove doth, but would not in any 
degree affect the existence of the fulness or 
destroy its cause. This instance of glaring mis- 
statement is bad enough, but it shrinks into small 
dimensions when comj>ared with the instance I 
am about to adduce. The one relates to a matter 
of judgment in the field of open discussion ; the 



other calls into question personal honour. During 
a long and somewhat wide range of^ac- 
quaintanceship with my professional brethren I 
have always met them upon terms of amity, 
mutual respect, and esteem, and I can truly 
say that fr^m the result of that experience, that 
for intellectual capacity, courteous demeanour, 
kindliness of disposition and general morality of 
life they can favourably compare, man for man, 
with any body that can be produced, making &ir 
allowance for any advantages of position or supe- 
rior education. Yet these are tie men " Skye * 
so wantonly and uncharitably accuses me of 
maligning, by falsely charging me of taking ninety 
per cent, of them with obtuseness of intellect. 
An accusation more void of truth and with less 
foundation for its support it is scarcely possible to 
imagine. Any one who will take the trouble of 
referring to your August number will see that the 
words " obtuseness of intellect " occurs in about 
the middle of the paper, and the words *' ninety 
per cent." towards the latter part, there being 
more than a column of matter between the 
sentences of which they form a part, and with 
no possible connection between them. To con* 
coct this charge ''Skye" wrenches these two 
sections of words from their legitimate position, 
and coupling them together produces that abortion 
which he so untruly fathers me with. I repudiate 
the charge and denounce the thought so basely 
imputed to me. I could say more on this point 
but space bids me forbear, but it is evident, from 
what I have said above, that the words were 
meant to apply to but very few, and if " Skye " 
has passed through life without meeting here and 
there one to whom such a term was applicable he 
must have been very fortunate. I may remind 
your readers that the words, and the foot they 
were intended to embody, were taken from a 
contemporary journal, and merely used by me as 
a convenient platform to afford a standing to 
drive home my arguments. I did not imagine 
that any one would take them in their literal and 
strict meaning, but would receive them as a 
rhetorical figure, covering and conveying an 
admitted truth of great moment. The extent of 
the imperfection may be disputed, but its existence 
cannot be questioned. I hope, if '' Skye " em- 
ploys his pen again, it will be used with less 
venom and to a more practical purpose. The 
subject is open to criticism, but let it be fsdi and 
courteous; to such I shall always be willing to 
pay earnest consideration. 

I am, yours truly, 

Cbomwell. 
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TO THB BBITOB OV THB " WBBT-IBNB GAZBTTS. 

Sib, — ^Haying ktelj passed a few weeks in 
Paris, I yery natorallj looked around me to see 
what fiishions are in Togue in that city. I noticed 
that gentlemen seemed verj tastefully dressed. 
The prevailing taste appears to be in fayoor of 
short frock coats, with rather broad and somewhat 
low lapells, the lapells being in manj cases faced 
with silk extending to the holes, and the collars 
of velvet. The vests are cut double-breasted, 
with broad lapells, with facings of velvet. 

Morning coats are mostly cut double-breasted, 
to button one, the fronts being made up similar 
to the fronts of the frock coats, and the bottom 
part not much cut away, also with silk facings 
and velvet collars. The sleeves are rather full, 
as are also the sleeves of frock coats. Morning 
coats are made up without Haps; the cuffs are 
very fancifully formed, as they lap over and 
button on the top of the sleeve. 

With respect to trousers ; whereas ours are cut 
rather wide and straight, those in Paris are cer- 
tainly more shapeable — that is to say, although 
they are not exactly tight-fitting, yet they cor- 
respond more with the shape of the leg than those 
which we cut now in London. 

Frock over-coats are worn quite as long as they 
are here, with velvet collars, and unusually large 
fancy bone buttons, which are made to match the 
stofif, and have a very nice appearance. They 
have open and full lapells, the cuSs also are very 
large, and, in many cases, of gauntlet shape. 
Chesterfields are not worn so much as frock over- 
coats, but they are made full, and have velvet 
collars, and oofis 7 or 8 inches wide. 

Now, having spoken of the fashions generally, 
I think it not amiss to say a few words in fevour 
of the quality of the work. Garments are cer- 
tainly very well made by the Parisian tailors, 
who are ahead of us as r^ards workmanship and 
pressing. I also noticed that the tailors make 
up many ladies' polonaise costumes, also walking 
double-breasted jackets with three plaits behind, 
which run in the shape of the seams ; in the front 
there are two plaits on each side, with plain skirts, 
velvet facings, and oufiSs, and also large bone 
buttons similar to those put on gentlemen's over- 
coats ; flask pockets with pointed flaps, also small 
outside breaat pockets, in which the ladies carry 
their watches, the chain passes across the breast, 
and from it hang articles of jewellery. 

As a young man I am desirous of improving 
my knowledge of the trade^ and I think it is very 



useful to notice how the tailors in other countries 
are cutting and making up their trade. 

Apologizing for having occupied so much of 
your valuable space, 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. PiCHLEB. 



An improved brace has been invented and 
registered under the above title by Mr. Shirley, 
of 53, All Saints Eoad, W. It is intended to 
supersede the old system of supporting trousers 
by pressure on the chest and upper part of 
shoulder which has such a tendency to cause 
stooping, and, by leaving the action of the chest 
free and drawing back the shoulders to promote 
the development of the muscles of the chest, and 
thereby to strengthen instead of weaken the 
wearer. 

The braces are attached to two buttons, each 
placed 2 inches from the side seama; one web 
passes from the left hip across the back over the 
right front shoulder, around under the arm to the 
right hip, and the other in precisely the contrary 
direction : the consequence is the lower part of 
the shoulders is pressed downward and backward, 
leaving the chest free to expand. 

Any improvement in this article of attire must 
be interesting to tailors, as they aflect one of the 
principal articles in our business. Many attempts 
have been made to find a substitute for braces, 
but all of them have had some equally great 
defect, so that they have generally failed. We 
have seen a somewhat similar brace on an 
American gentlemen, who said he had never been 
able to wear braces until he had had those. We 
have tested these braces by wear, and would 
recommend all those who are not satisfied with 
the present braces to try them, as they certainly 
are an improvement on the old system in many 
important respects. 
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According to previous announcement the Lec- 
tures, Model Drafting, &c., of this Society were 
commenced on Tuesday evening, October 6th, 
bj Mr. H. Boberts delivering a lecture entitled 
** Further remarks on Corpulent Men's Trousers." 
Mr. Boberts was listened to with marked atten- 
tion bj a good audience, and frequently elicited 
smiles or cheers as he proceeded to sum up the 
results of the late discussion in his usual smart, 
earnest, and forcible manner, which has made 
him so formidable an opponent or so able an 
exponent of any views he holds. It would be 
superfluous to give any detailed account of this 
lecture, as we shall have the pleasure of publishing 
it in our pages in our next number, so our readers 
will be able to judge of the matter, although they 
will be unable to form a just conception of the 
eloquent and convincing manner in which it was 
delivered. 

On Tuesday evening, October ].3th, Mr. Ryle 
drafted his improved Admeasurement Coat 
System. He commenced by drafting a fore-part 
for a proportionate figure, and afterwards took 
the measure of a high-shouldered figure and 
drafted a suitable fore-part for him. A good 
deal of attention was excited, and numerous 
enquiries were made and objections raised as to 
the effect of the various measures, to all of which 
Mr. Ejle replied in his usual mild and con- 
siderate manner. 



I 



OB 

THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES REVIEWED. 

By J. Bab. 

{Continued from page 80.) 

It may^be interesting as well as useful for some 
of our trades' unionists and professional agitators to 



know that the wagesof the skilled artisan were fixed 
at a specified rate, according to the nature of the 
work he was engaged upon, or particular calling to 
which he belonged, and that it was further speci- 
fied that any unemployed person refusing to work 
at those wages would be imprisoned till he found 
security to work according to the statute, also that 
the hours of labour were to be strictly maintained 
under the same penalties; the hours of labour 
from March to September to be from 5 a.m. till 7 
p.m., with one hour for breakfast ; one-and-ar-half 
for dinner ; half-an-hour for lunch or noon meal ; 
in the winter months work was to continue from 
daybreak till dark — a great difference between 
the standard of hours then and now, though I 
would not advocate the hours of labour of the 
past no more than the hours of classes of trades 
at the present time ; far better keep within the 
bounds of reason and right. I cannot find words 
strong enough to express mj disapproval of the 
democratic theory of trades' unionists that unity 
is strength, and that strength should be solely 
blended for the coercion of the employer to accede 
to their demands, however unreasonable. It is 
when we come to review the relative position of one 
class with another, and consider that the capital of 
one class of employers is of the same value, that 
we observe the discrepancies and unreasonable- 
ness of one class of labourera compared with the 
other, as each individual requires sustenance to 
supply the bone and muscle whereby he may be 
able to prosecute hb calling. Even compare the 
proportion of cost of living, and we see no excuse 
for one class to exceed the other so far, for if 
we look back to the year 1496 we see the wages 
of the skilled artisan and the husbandman are 
in closer proximity than now; and for what 
reason none can tell. In the year just mentioned 
living was counted at one-third of the wages, 
but now the rate assumes a much higher pro- 
portion, giving us proof that exorbitant rates of 
pay to one class are detrimental to the domestic 
comfort of the majority of the community, afford- 
ing ample scope for a repetition of ancient legisla- 
tion, a remedy tiiat can only be used with safety 
in extreme cases, which may not only be to modify 
the demands of some, but ameliorate the position 
of others. This we may be credited with doing 
now, although slowly, as £Eur as education is con- 
cerned, and the giving of extra facilities for the 
better housing of the agricultural classes, for with- 
out these comforts, or knowledge, prudence, or 
economy, men may Uve as brutes, and be kept in 
actual bondage or serfdom. As comfort and per- 
sonal freedom are advanced, so will education, 
domestic virtue, and social intercourse keep pace 
with the times ; and who will derive the greatest 
benefits ? Undoubtedly it will be the employer in 
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reaping the advantagea of saperior labour. Some 
may argae that agricultural labourers, or any 
other daas of unskilled artisans, can do their 
work as well in their state of ignorance and 
brutishness as in a state of enlightenment. No 
labour, whose fruit is the production of an article 
or thing of marketaUe yalue can be done without 
skill or judgment, without depreciating the value 
produced : hence the wisdom of raising every grade 
to the highest pitch of proficiency ; it enhances their 
value to the employer as well as the value of article 
produced, but yet that article will not bring more 
than a certain price, hence the necessity of regula- 
ting the rate of pay according to the dictates of 
supply and demand, and the equalization of one 
class with the other, as far as the production of 
articles of consumption or comfort are connected 
the one with the other. Having spoken strongly 
against some of the means used at the present 
time to obtain high rates of wages, it must not be 
supposed that I would favour we coercive course 
adopted by the legislature to proclaim the rate of 
wages at any fixed sum, but rather let it be a 
fixed rate of percentage according to the demand. 
Undoubtedly history proves to us clearly that that 
principle did not work beneficially to the commu- 
nity. The price of labour can be more satisfac- 
torily fixed upon the principle already mentioned. 
If the profits of an employer is great his capital 
will increase, and he will thereby be enabled to 
employ more labourers, and the competition being 
increased, the rate of wages must also rise in pro- 
portion ; but, on the other hand, if profits decline, 
the fund for paying wages will dedine also, and 
the pay of the labourer must be abated ; now, 
under this state of things it is clearly shown that 
the legislature could not satisfactorily settle either 
a minimum or maximum of wages ; to compel 
the master to give a higher rate of wages would 
be to destroy his trade, and to compel him to give 
a lower, would be to depress the workman, and 
tend to keep back the supply of labour adequate 
to the demand. Such would be the result under 
legislative influence. Nothing should stand in the 
way of the master giving, oi: the workman receiv- 
ing whatever rate of pay suited their individual 
interests, but in no case should the bounds be 
crossed by the use of coercive means on either 
side to mar the harmony of their working together, 
and so advancing their individual interests, which 
in the end are identical. The interests of both 
parties being so closely allied, we see at a glance 
the utility, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, of working in harmony together; as 
far as labour and wages are concerned, no better 
means can be employed than the regulation of 
wages on a percentage of the profit, and above all 
on the qualifications of the production of the indi- 



vidual workman. There is such a variety in work 
that in many eases a premium may be put upon the 
productions of some men, as there are so many 
articles of industrial production whose value greatly 
depends upon the character of the workmanship. 
I am sure many have reason to deplore the 
condition of our national trades when articles of 
English production are placed side by side with 
the production of foreign workers in ahnost every 
trade, and we must ask ourselves the reason, and 
look to some quarter for a remedy. In the first 
place we may well attribute the cause to a want 
of tuition of those embarking in trade, and a very 
great neglect in manner of teaching. How few 
are there now who serve a proper apprenticeship, 
and whilst serving such, are placed under the care 
of a thoroughly qualified person ; as a rule, a man 
who is receiving his daily pay, and who has one 
or two boys under him, has not sufficient interest 
in the welfare of them to care whether they learn 
or not, and in many cases he would rather they 
did not learn, because of that narrow minded 
reason that they do not like too many coming 
into the trade. As far as that is concerned, I 
think, in the interests of our national trades, it 
was a misfortune that 64 Geo. III., c. 96, was 
ever recognized as repealing the Act 6th of Eliza- 
beth, which prohibited the exercise of any trade, 
craft, or mystery, exercised within the kingdom, 
unless the person had previously served an appren- 
ticeship of at least seven years; there may be a 
great number of objections raised to this Act, as 
depriving the subject of freedom in trade, yet the 
evil complained of is more likely to have a better 
reward than under present circumstances, as it 
is more likely to produce better workmen : more 
than one half of some classes of apprentices never 
serve half the term they are supposed to remain 
under such servitude. Under these circum- 
stances a line of demarcation should be drawn 
by the members of our trades' unions, that the 
rates of pay should be in proportion to the ability 
of the workman; and until some such prin- 
ciples are recognized and acted upon, we can 
safely stand out and denounce them as at present 
established; but as trades' unions, and the equality 
of remuneration in proportion to capital and profit, 
will form the second part of this article, I will 
leave my remarks for and against till I enter 
more fully into the details which opens up a field 
of fuller interest to the general reader than a 
dissertation upon the past condition of the work- 
ing classes. 
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CU]7 of ITonbon Sodtiu of IrEcttrnl 

Cailors. 

Subjoined are the Essays and Leotores to be 
delifered on Friday eTenings at half-past 
eight:— 

Noy. 6 — Mr. Neaye on " Construction Lines in 
Tronsers.'^ 
13 — Mr. Giles on " Admeasurement." 
20 — ^Mr. New on " Overcoats by Dr. 

Wampen." 
27— Mr. Williams on '' Boys' Jackets." 
Dec. 4 — ^Mr. Mogford on " Dress Coats." 

11 — Mr. Taylor on '* Corpulent Men's 

Trousers." 
18 — Mr. Cook on " Ladies' Jackets." 
25 — Christmas Day. 

1876. 
Jan. 1 — Annnal Meeting. 

N.B. — ^Members of kindred Societies are ad- 
mitted to t<he ordinary meetings of this Society. 



PLATE I. 

The Ulster Great Coat se^ns to have become 
a permanent article of gentleman's attire> and 
also to have been adopted by ladies for travelling 
purposes. In this plate we have combined a re- 
presentation of the two styles. The Lady's 
Ulster is made of gray or drab, from spun or 
cheviot, it is double- breasted, with nine holes, and 
buttons up each front, there are two patch pockets 
in front, and a hood is attached to the neck. 
The buttons are of ivory to match the stuff. A 
belt* of the aamb material is placed at the waist, 
and fastened with a buckle. 

The GenUemsm's Ulster we seem to have de- 
scribed so often that our regular subscribers must 
be well acquainted with the necessary details, 
still we will add a few observations for the in- 
formation of our newreaders. There are a variety 
of styles worn, several of which we have pre* 
viottsly Aown, iho one before us is of a medium 
fulness and a good length. It is double-breasted, 
with six or seven holes, and buttons up the front, 
the pockets are cut slanting, with flaps to go in or 
out. Pockets in this style are the most comfort- 
able to place the hands in, especially when the 
wearer is in a sitting position. One or two 



pockets are placed on the breast If used for 
driving, the sleeves are made without cufb, and 
a pocket with flap is placed on the left sleeve; 
for travelling it is better to put loose cuffii, so 
that they may be lengthened at pleasure. The 
material generally used is either Cheviot or 
Scoteh Shetland. Some very stylish ones are 
made of check Cheviot, as the plate shows. 

PLATE n. 

A complete Hunting Costume is illustrated on 
our first figure. The coat is made of treble-milled 
scarlet cloth, it is cut long in the waist and short 
in the skirts, as 19^ waist, and 33 full length ; 
the skirt is lined with the same material, the body 
and sleeves with flannel, a wristlet of flannel is 
also placed inside the beeves about 4^ inches 
deep, and drawn in at bottom with elastic; flaps 
are placed in the waist seam, and pockets under ; 
a pocket is put outside the left breast, with a flap 
over it, one breast-pocket inside the right, and 
a ticket-pocket with a flap. Some gentlemen 
have additional pockets in the skirt &cings ; the 
skirt pockets must be covered with maoUntoah. 
There are 5 or 6 buttons up the front, one of 
which is in the turn, and there are two holes and 
buttons at each hand; a tab is placed on the 
collar, the seams are lapped, and edges double 
stitched, the buttons are either plain gilt, £ancy, 
or bear the initials of the hunt. A skirt is placed 
inside about 8 inches long. The vest is of blue 
cashmere, with white spots, it is cut without 
collar, and buttons up high, the pocketa are 
covered by flaps, and the buttons are the same as 
the coat, only vest size. The lining is of flanneL 
The breeches are of white cord, and have con- 
tinuations of white melton. Gentlemen's breeches 
are now cut full in the thigh, similarly to which 
coachmen's breeches were formerly cut. 

Our remaining illustration shows a double- 
breasted Morning Coat, fastened with two holes 
and buttons, the vest is double-breasted, buttmiing 
well up; they are both of the same material, 
whether elastic or melton, and the trousers are of 
mixed cheviot. 



Dia. 1-3 are illustrations of the arguments in 
the communication of '* Scotchman." 

Dia. 4 5 are explained in the article on 
'< Crookedness and Straightness of Trouqers," by 
« A Member," 
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38est-^nb (Sajetit ^s^^^i^ ^^ Cutting. 

FIGURES WITH PROMINENT fflPS. 

Oar diagram of the " Wxst-Enp Oazbttb sja- 
tern for Trooaera/' in thia month'a iaaue, ahowa 
the method reoommended tobepurauedin catting 
for a figure which we maj deacribe aa being in 
direct converae to oar laat atadj: thai ia, the 
stomach flat in front and the hipa broad. We 
operate in exact conformity to the principle 
enonciated in oar laat article, that of providing 
a receptacle auitable in form and diameter for 
the body which it ia to contain. It will be per- 
ceived that the difference which thia figure re- 
qairea to depart from the normal ia in the fall 
lio^. The oooditiona of the corpulent figure being 
in this caae reversed, the point M Lb advanced in- 
atead of receded, half the disproportion. 

To draft the Top Hide {dia, 5). — The ordinary 
meaaorea for trouaeis are to be taken, viz. — 
41 aide, 31 leg, 13 waiat, 18 aeat, 10 knee, 
and 9^ bottom. Draw the perpendicular line, 
A Oy the length of theaide-aeam meaaure. Square 
the bottom line I H by the line A C. Mark up 
from C to B the length of leg aeam, and square 
the line P B F by line B C ; alao square the 
knee line J O by the line B 0, 2 inches more 
than half the leg-seam from the bottom at C. 
Square the line D E by A B. Mark from B to F 
hfilf-aninch leaa than one-third of aeaUmeasure, 
and from B to P one-third of aeat-meaaure, 
B to K one-sixth of aeat-meaaure^ and from A to 



D one-sixth of seat-measure. Mark from D to 
M half the disproportion, being the difference be- 
tween the normal waist-measure and the real 
waist-measure (the difference being 2 inches, the 
quantity will be 1 inch from D to M). Draw 
the line M K, and square the line N E by N K. 
Mark from K to B half an inch more than one- 
twelfth of seat-measure. Draft; the fork from N, 
intersecting K to P, as illustrated on diagram. 
From the centre of the knee line to J, half an 
inch less than one-fourth of the knee-measure ; 
and from the centre of knee to G, one-fourth of 
knee-meaaure, allowing a quarter of an inch for 
seam. From C to I half-an-inch less than one- 
fourth of the size of bottom, and the same from 
C to H. It must be understood that the distancea 
from C to I and C to H are a matter of style of 
bottom. C being the centre of the foot, the 
size of the bottom is equally divided from it; 
hence, if the top half ia narrow, the under side ia 
proportionately wider. Draw a straight line from 
I through J to L, which in midway between E 
and P, and form the curve of leg-seam, from P 
to J. Form the undress side as shown on previona 
diagrams. From M to E half-an-inch more than 
half the waist-measure. Form the side- seam by 
drafting a gradual curve from E to F, continuing 
from F, through G to H. HoUew the bottom at 
C half-an-inch. 

To form ihe under side. — Mark from K to S 
one-fourth of the seat-measure ; from F to one 
inch ; from 0, square T by £ O, one-fourth of 
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seat-measure. Place the left arm of the square 
at T, and at one-sixth of the seat measure from 
the angle of the square (see K to V) intersect K ; 
then draft the seat line square with V T to W. 
Mark up from A to W half-an-inch less than one- 
fourth of seat-measure. Hollow the seat line at 
y, finishing the curve at S, a little below the fork 
line. From W to Y one inch more than half the 
waist-measure. Measure the distance from 1 to 
2 placing the number of inches at X ; measure, 
out to 3 the seat-measure, adding 1^ inches for 
ease and making up. Draft the side seam from 
Y through 3 to O. To form the leg-seam, mark 
from the centre of the knee to 4 half-inch more 
than one-fourth of the knee-measure. From C to 
5 one inch, and a seam more than one-fourth of 
the size of the bottom ; and in like manner mark 
from C to 6. It will be clearly seen that the 
size of bottom is equal on each side of the centre. 
The bottom of top side must be stretched half- 
an-inch, equal to two seams, as only two seams 
have been allowed on the under side. Draft the 
leg seam from S through 4 to 5, and the side- 
seam, as shown on diagram, and give a little 
round from 5 to 6. A fish of one inch to be 
taken out at hip, as shown on diagram. 



Rabies' €oBtnmtB. 

TO THK KDITOB OF TFB ** WRST-ltND OAZETTR.*' 

DiAB Sib, — In accordance with mj promise, 
I herewith send you diagrams of the skirt for the 
Ladies' Costume, sent by me a short time ago, 
and which yon published in the October number. 

Dia. 1 is the front piece, the length of which 
is 42>| in front, all the other figures by the inch 
tape will give the correct size. Please obser\*e 
that the "gores" are slightly rounded. The 
crosses on each near the top indicate the sides 
that are joined together, in closing the seams. In 
the left side a slit or opening 12 inches long is 



left, and a catch sewn to it. In the right side is 
a pocket The third piece (Dla. 3) and the back 
piece are straight on the top. Th^ band should 
be of silk to match material, lined through with 
holland and made tight to the waist measore. A 
fpw rows of machine stitching will keep it firm. 
The bottom of skirt should be finished with a 
braid. A narrow band or two of the doth laid 
on a few inches above the bottom of skirt, and 
stitched, has a neat appearance; but I u^vally 
make them quite plain, to avoid the slop-shop 
appearance. 

It will be seen that the skirt is complete in the 
four parts. 

Little matters of detail must be left entirely to 
the taste of the operator or of his customer. In 
each case, with the accompanying diagrams, the 
inch tape and the figures are all that is necessary 
to produce the garment. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

J. BOBXBTB. 



^n Crotreers for €otpxUni ^tn. 

Continued from page 85.) 
TO THB XDrrOB OF THB " WRST-BND aAZBTTB." 

Diagram 6 shows the waistcoat and trousers 
combined, with proportionate pattern, my de- 
viations, and Wbst-'End Gazbttb method. It 
almost needs no explanations after seeing my 
other diagrams; but it shows the harmony 
between vest and trousers. In my method 
there is one thing which I would like the 
backward fall advocates to explain. Suppose 
the legs of trousers from fork line F B Y down- 
wards were perfect as to fit for a normal or pro- 
portionate figure, and we make the points marked 
1, 2, 3 fixtures to the thigh. Now if the figure 
increases from 17 j^ to 22j^ at waist, and if we 
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tiike off 2^ inches from proportionate line, as ^at 
E, the points 1, 2, 3 being fixtures, how are we 
to get £ to reach to D, which thcj admit, by 
Dia. 9 in April number, as giving tlie outlines of 
figure? I say it is impossible to bring E to D 
without loosening the points 2 and 3 ; then you 
may drag it forward. But what is the conse- 
quence ? The bottom of leg seam will run from 
8 to 10 inches more backwards according to 
length of leg seam. Mr. Giles, in his arguments, 
lays great stress on the forward iall throwing the 
legs out of gear; but I think it is his method 
which has that effect. 

I have followed my method for corpulent figures 
for the last fifteen or sixteen ye^ss after cutting 
by the others for about the same lame, and I must 
give due credit to the man who first gave me the 
idea. It was Mr. T^irley, who held a discussion 
With Mr. Tapson in the ** Gazette of Fashion" on 
this subject about that time. His ideas were new 
to me at the time, and being dissatisfied with my 
method of fitting this class of figures, I tried his 
plan, and found it such an improvement on mine 
that I hare followed it ever since. He perhaps 
went a little too far, as I think he recommended 
all the disproportion to be added on front ; but he 
conveyed his ideas in so vague a style that I could 
never clearly understand him. I only add half 
the disproportion on front, except where I see an 
extreme projection, usually called *' pot-bellied/' 
A case of this clans came under my operation a 
few years ago — a man with a very extreme 
protuberant stomach. He had for years been in 
the habit of getting his clothes made by a friend 
in the trade, but who had made a fortune and 
retired (I, wish I could do so). However, he came 
to me to get some clothes made, and was com- 
plaining very much of the discomfort he always 
felt in his trousevs : they were loose in every way, 
still be. felt a contraction in then when either 
sitting or walking, and even standing. He felt 
as if the whole weight of his trousers were hang- 
ing on his braces, consequently pressing on his 
shoulders. I at once saw they were cut straigiit 
in front; no allowance was made for his belly: 
they were all in bags about the fork and top of 
1^ seams. I made him a pair and cut them 
according to my ideas, but I added on the front 
very considerably more than my rule gives ; and 
fdthough I had to make a slight alteration, still 
nothing to affect the correctness of my theory, and 
when he wore them he called to complimenc mo, 
as he said he never knew what it was to have 
comfortable fitting trousei*8 before. His remarks 
were thac he could sit, in^lk, or jump in them 
without feeling any contraction ; still they wore a 
much closer fitting trousei*s than he had been in 
the habit of wearing. You may think me a little 



egotistical, but this is a fact, and I would not 
relate it only to show my theory is not visionary, 
as I know many will say, being so different from 
anything I have ever seen, except Mr. Turley's, 
and he seemed to be almost laughed at by all 
who expressed their ideas on his plan at the 
time it was publishcil. I have neither time nor 
inclination to enter on a long disquisition to prove 
my theory the correct one ; but as long as I find 
it satisfactory in my own practice I shall follow 
it until I see something better. 



jfiirt()cr Remarks' on Corpulent 
ijlni's Crousers. 

A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE METRO- 
POLITAN FOREMEN TAILOR'S SOCIETY. 

Bt Mb. H. Roberts. 

If the Society is not sufficiently weary of 
corpulent men and their trousers, I am desirous 
to occupy a few minutes for two or three further 
remarks upon that topic, and also to avail myself 
of the opportunity for replying to my antagonists 
in the lecent discussion. It will be remembered 
that we were engaged several evenings in our 
endeavours tj arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty ; but I do not think we have any 
right to congratulate oui*selves in having solved 
the mystery. As the debate was so prolonged 
as to interfere materially with our routine of 
business, I was induced to waive my right of 
reply with the understanding that I should select 
some other opportunity of expressing my opinions 
of what my opponents had put forth in justifica- 
tion of their view of the question. I will now, 
with yo'ir permission, avail myself of this occa- 
sion to perform my allotted task. Having every 
reason to know that the views I enunciated on 
that occasion met with the approbation of many 
who heard me, and who did not hesitate to 
acknowledge they were correct. 1 must express 
my surprise that I did not receive warmer sup- 
port. There was only one out of the many who, 
in private, advocated — and, I believe, practised — 
what I was then defending, that attempted to 
lend any assistance in the work I had undertaken, 
and the support 'of tlie gentleman I allude to 
(Mr. Jenkin) was of so dubious a character as to 
be claimed by Mr. Giles to be virtually on their 
side, and I must say, so far as 1. understood his 
argument and his illustrations of it, not unreason- 
ably so. Having unfortunately been so deficient 
in supporters, I may, perhaps, be indulged with 
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rather a wider scope than is nsaallj allotted to 
the opener of a discussion in his replj. 

Before I enter into an examinatioo of the arga- 
ments of mj opponents, I wish briefly to notice a 
few of the criticisms which were so very kindly 
bestowed upon my arguments. I regret that I 
cannot compliment my friends on the weight of 
their critical acumen, for if I say that I 'COuld 
have answered myself better than they did, it is 
not placing a very high estimate on their per- 
formance. 

If my hearers would refer to their April num- 
ber of the West-End Gazette, it would save 
repeating what I then advanced. In reference to 
my first illustration Mr. Giles does not deny that 
flatulency is corpulency, but tells us that we ought 
to operate by different principles for the two cases. 
It is not enough to know that the man is corpu- 
lent, but we must, prior to proceeding with our 
work, ascertain how he became so— the duration 
and the conducing cause ; for, as there are various 
causes that may produce this effect, and each 
cause may require a different treatment, it is 
absolutely requisite that we should go through 
this analysis to prove successful Mr. Giles next 
finds fault with the place I put the wedge. We 
both agree that a wedge or extra room is required 
somewhere : he places his to lengthen, I put mine 
to widen, which seems the most correct. I shall sub- 
mit to your judgment ; but as I shall have occasion 
to notice this topic again, I leave it. I am grieved 
that my next illustration (Dia. 8, April No.) is 
not satisfactory to my friend: it appears to jar 
upon his artistic taste. Fancy the truth of a 
problem in mathematics being decided according 
to the prettiness of its diagram ; and as Mr. Giles 
and others have impugned my accuracy in making 
the statement, and as some who endorse the 
general drift of my speech hesitate to accept this 
portion, I fearlessly reassert what I then stated, 
that what is added on to the fall line above the line 
1,2 (Dia. 6, April No.) docs not diminish the fork. 
However, if Mr. Giles gets a little angry a( the 
outrage committed against his conception of the 
beautiful, he soon recovers his wonted good tem- 
per, for he immediately begins a song of triumph 
at having refuted my invincible argument of the 
waistcoat. And how does he relute it? By 
evading it altogether. He teaches us what we 
already know— what should be done above the 
line, and what must be done below : but the line 
itself, the foundation of this controversy and the 
Very marrow of my remarks, he totally ignores. 
As I was the unhappy mean.^ of offending his eye, 
so now I fall under his displeasure on account of 
ray etymology. I have been guilty of using the 
word " spring" instead of "size," though how that 
affects the force of the argument he does not tell 
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ns* and I do not know. I think ^'spring/' as we 
technically use it, is always size. We hear of 
"spring bottoms" to trousers. Does not that 
mean size? In systems of cutting, are we not 
directed to add ^ spring " on below the waint in 
cutting coats and vests ? Is that not an addition 
of size ? The fact is that I had to allude to this 
section of the trousers several times, 'and to avoid 
the jargon of repetition I nsed different words 
meaning the same thing, such as "size," "cloth,'* 
"material," and this unhappy word "spring." 
Although Mr. Giles professes his dissent from Qie 
expression, I believe nineteen out of twenty who 
hear me would make nse of the same word. He 
shirks the argsment by carping at a word. I 
have felt bound to notice, though briefly, these 
remarks of my friend Giles, first, on account of 
the position he so deservedly holds amongst us, 
and secondly, becaase that position, combined 
with the talents and mental energy we all so un- 
reservedly acknowledge, he so happily possesses, 
might give his words an influence which, I am eon^ 
strained to say, they do not intrinsically deserve. 

Mr. McKenzie is the only speaker I need allude 
to further under this branch of my subject, and I 
cannot mention this gentleman's name without 
expressing the pleasure I felt in hearing bis 
remarks. They were terse, thoughtful, and to the 
point, and I hope that the society may often be 
privileged to receive the benefit of his thoughts. 
Although Mr. McKenzie entertains ideas strongly 
at variance with those I deemed it mj duty to 
put forth, he is evidently struck with the amilarity 
I asserted to be existing between the front of the 
vest and that of the trousers. He is willing to 
admit the logical accuracy of the fact, but is in 
sore perturbation of mind how to reconcile the 
fact with his opinions. He talks about certain 
fixed points. Why, we can make any point we 
please a " fixture," and so prove anything. How- 
ever, before I close my remarks, I hope to help 
Mr. McKenzie out of his perplexity, and show 
him that he was not far from clearing tip his 
difilculty. 

I must now briefly direct your attention to the 
affirmative propositions put forth by my friends 
on the other side. They have made, as their 
duty was, a terrible onslaught on the arguments 
I laid before you, and if they were not so sue* 
cessful as they wished and expected we will 
ascribe their i'ailure more to the value of my 
arguments than to any lack of ability and courage 
in the attack. It is far from my purpose to 
attempt to gain a paltry party victory by quib- 
bling on words or paltering over some petty 
detail. When I volunteered to take part in this 
discussion, it was simply with the hope to elicit 
truth ; to get out, if possible, all that could be 
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said on either side of the subject, and if we placed 
ounelvea as antagonists it was because we felt 
that bj doing so the end in view would be better 
obtained. As it is now my turn to become the 
assailant I will endeavour to test their propo- 
sitions with impartiality, and in a spirit of candour. 
We may be always sure, when our friend Mr. 
Mogford takes the field, we shall have to prepare 
ourselves for a deadly fire from that heavy 
Wampen battery which is so well under his 
command, and with which he covers all positions. 
I am snre, if the doctor wants an exponent or 
defender, he oould not hope for an abler or more 
oonscientious one than our respected brother 
member. In common with many«who sat around 
me, on the evening Mr. Mogford* addressed us, I 
fjEuled to understand the bearings of the diagram 
he then produced, and although Mr. Mogford has 
been kind enough since to explain it to me, which 
has certainly removed some of the obscurity, yet 
I have to confess, perhaps through my dulness of 
perception, I have failed to grasp it with that 
comprehensiveness that would entitle me to grapple 
with it I am not prepared to pass any criticism 
upon it either adverse or favourable, and so, with 
a bow of profound respect to the learned doctor, 
I pass on. 

On analysing the speeches of the gentlemen 
who advocated the receding fall line I find that 
their great fundamental principle is the alteration 
the figure is assumed to make on becoming 
corpulent, and the consequent deviation of the 
median line. It is broadly asserted that if the 
body did not assume the extra erect position the 
man must inevitably tumble to the ground, as the 
centre of graWty would become disarranged. 
Their whole theory seems to stand or fall upon 
the truth or fallacy of this notion. I will admit 
at once that my knowledge of the law of gravita- 
tion is but very superficial, but I caunot conceive 
that that mysterious element exercises any great 
influence upon the • anatomical arrangements of 
the human frame. For my part, I should be 
more inclined to believe that the position of the 
body was more dependent on vital energy and 
muscular action than on this intangible ab- 
straction. Set a lifeless body on its feet and why 
will it not stand? Its internal organization and 
structure of bone^, &c. are the same as those of 
the living man, and I must conclude the position 
of the centre of gravity would be the same. 
Why, then, cannot it retain the position it has 
been placed in ? Simply because it has no 
vitality. Without that all other conditions are 
nugatory, but as long as this vital principle lasts 
and the muscular system retains its elasticity so 
does the will or mind dominate and direct the 
physical movements and position of the body. 



In the vast majority of cases we find that men 
do not exhibit signs of corpulency before the 
approach -pf middle life ; a period when the 
bones are all thoroughly set, the muscles fully 
developed, and the whole framework firmly 
settled and compacted together. Can we realise 
the possibility of this marvellous and delicate 
orgHoization, so well cemented as it were into 
one, and so sensitive that the slightest strain 
or wrench causes pain, being dislocated and dis- 
jointed. Because an increase of fatty matter round 
about the ilial region takes place is the whole in- 
ternal structure to undergo an entire revolution ? 
I cannot think you will believe in such a phantasy. 
Since this assertion was launched upon us I have 
endeavoured, as I have taken my daily walks, to 
use my powers of observation, and when I have 
detected a corpulent man to ascertain his position. 
Founding my statement on what I have thus per- 
ceived, 1 have no hesitation in saying that the 
extra erect position amongst corpulent men is the 
less frequent; so far from its being an es- 
tablished fact, I should say the reverse was nearer 
the truth. I personally know some who have 
advanced from youthful symmetry of early life to 
a robust rotundity, which distinguishes them in 
their now mature years without perceiving any 
deviation in their norma} position. Those who 
were upright are upright still, and those who 
stooped have not altered. My editorial colleagues 
were pleased to select me as their model of cor- 
pulency. I therefore can ask you to do the same, 
and 1 am afraid that no one who hears me or 
knows me will carry their politeness so far as to 
compliment me upon my extra erect figure.* 
It would be equally true to say that every extra 
erect figure is corpulent, as to assert that every 
corpulent figure is extra erect. They are distiaot 
classes, and no imperative affinity between thein, 
and never will be. I would ask them this ques* 
tion, which arises in my mind: if they alter the 
median line to suit their theory, what becomes 
of the value of the median line ? but, it the 
median line remains a fixture, what becomes of 
their theory ? I must next ask you to notice Dia. 
5 in the May number. By the aid of this dia- 
gram Mr. Giles maintained (and rightly so) that 
by advancing the front as there shown, the fork 
is so far diminished that it will not turn back, 
without force, to its proper station. Here Mr. 
Giles totally ignores the lact that I had laid it 
down in my address as an absolute condition that 
according to the addition made to the fall line 
below a certain point, so must the fork be equally 

^ In explanatioif of this sentence we may state the test 
trousers of the West-End Gazette System were cut for Mr. 
Roberts, as stated in number for Augvstf and that Mr. R. 
is disposed to be round-shouldered. 
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increased, a condition as much forgotten by Mr. 
Giles in his diagram as bj Mr. Prewett in his 
practical experiment. This makes all the dif- 
ference, bat Mr. Giles will neither add on himself, 
nor suffer me to do so. He flaunts Dia. 1, May No., 
in my face, and shows me, if I will persist in the 
addition to the fork, that by bringing the fall lines 
and the forks together they are practically .the 
same ; but he must allow me to ask him. what 
he does by bringing the fronts together in this 
way ? Why destroy the balance of the trousers ? 
Let him place the balance line where he pleases, 
but retain the same in the two fore-parts, and he 
will then clearly see that, rightly or wrongly, the 
material is truly on in front. Would he allow 
anyone to test his coats or rests cut under the 
same conditions, by placing front to front, and 
then tilling him in his language that the com- 
parison " proved them to be precisely similar 
with the size practically added on at the sides.'' 
It was fairly open to him to ask'<< Why the seat 
and fork measures, remaining the same in both 
cases, I should throw an excess of cloth round the 
thighs when it was not wanted, making the one 
pair of trousers so much unnecessaril}* larger than 
the other pair ? He might have taken this objec- 
tion, but as he did not, I am saved from the diffi- 
culty of replying to it. The idea advanced by my 
opponents, that in proportion as the fall line is ad- 
vanced the diameter becomes diminished, contains 
more plausibility than truth ; yet it obtains great 
currency from its seeming reasonableness, when 
seen on paper. The error can be accounted for in 
this manner — Supposing the test is to be applied to 
a pair of trousers in process of cutting, the top and 
undersides would be laid flat on the board, in 
what is termed the closing paition, at the leg 
saam; and then the measure would be taken 
across from edge to edge of the cloth, whereas 
the real diameter is from »de to tide of the cloth. 
What I mean can be easily seen by looking into, 
and down the first pair of trousers you may 
happen to take in hand, it will then be clearly 
perceived that whatever may be added on either 
the fall line or seat seam, or both, has no in- 
fluence in contracting the real diameter. I 
thank you for allowing me the opportunity of 
making these comments upon our recent dis- 
cussion, but as I felt desirous of making a few 
further remarks on the subject, I thought that 
by dispelling the fallacies and clearing away the 
mists that obscured our judgment, we might clear 
the way for arriving at a correct judgment of the 
matter. 

{To he continuedj 



etropoIHan foxtmtn Sailor's 
Sotietij. 

On the evening of October 20th Mr. Cook 
drafted his system for cutting Chesterfields. It 
was drafted by proportions of the breast measure, 
and elicited general commendation. 

In consequence of Mr. Brook having accepted 
a situation in the country, he was unable to be 
present to draft his coat system as announced for 
October 27th, so the meeting was occupied by re- 
ceiving Messrs. New and Hedley as a deputation 
from the Tailors' Institute committee soliciting 
the Society's countenance and stipport. Mr. New 
explained the ofjjects of the Institute, and said it 
arose from a desire to elevate the position of the 
journeymen tailors. Mr. Hedley also urged the 
claims of the Institute on the Society. The 
chairman thanked the deputation for their attend- 
ance, and said the subject would be referred to 
trie committee and a reply sent in due course. 
The deputation then retired. 

On November 3rd Mr. Ions drafted his system 
for cutting Military Pantaloons. He then put on 
a pair of pantaloons which he had cut % the 
system, so that the members might have a prac- 
tical illustration of the effects produced by it. 
This subject seemed to attract general attention, 
as this garment is more generally used since its 
adoption by the army. The principal objection 
urged was that too much calf was allowed on the 
leg seam, otherwise the drawing was pronounced 
satisfactory. 

November 10th. — This evening was devoted to 
the consideration of Naval Uniforms, arising from 
a draft of a midshipman's jacket by Mr. Campion. 
Some objections were made to the degree of 
roundness on the top of side seams. This was 
explained by Mr. Campion as necessary for this 
class of customers, who soon acquire round shoul- 
ders after being at sea. A long discussion then 
followed on the old debated subject, the necessary 
straightness. and the effects of straightness on the 
garment. 



The following is the list of Lectures, Model 
Drafting, &c., arranged for this month : — 

Dec. 1st.. — Annual Meeting. 

Dec. 8th.— Mr. Hobday, "On Military Uw- 
forms." 

Dec. 15th.— Mr. Walsh, *'0n Frock Great 
Coate." 

Dec. 22nd.— Mr. Fishier, " On Crookedness 
and Straitness." 

Dec. 29th. — Mr. Mackenzie, " Essay on Cor- 
pulent Men's Trousers." 
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^niiun:! giitntr of t^e Citg of ^ontJon 
practical Caiiors* j^octctg. 

The Twentieth Annual Dinner of the City of 
London Practical Tailors' Society will take place 
at the Gnildhall Tavern, Guildhall, on Saturday, 
December 19, 1874, at five o'clock precisely. 
Mr. Edwards, chairman; Mr. Smart and Mr. 
Taylor, vice-chairmen. 



' Jtsforrg of t^e %xt of Cutting. 

(Translated from the Gorman of Klemm, by E. B. Giles.) 

{Continued Jroin page 27 ») 

Tho inventor started with the idea that the 
length and breadth of the finger bore always 
certain proportions to the upper part of the 
human body, without reflecting that the develop- 
ment of the size of a man's hand depended on his 
occupation; that the locksmith, the mason, and 
the carpenter nearly always have larger hands 
than those men who follow light occupations. 
According to Mr. Niedergesees, the following are 
the proportionate calculations: a middle fina[er 
whose length was 52 lines, showed the entire 
height of the. man from the crown of the head to 
the heel to be 4 ft. 6 in., Trom the middle of the 
back to wHst 2 ft. 2 in., and from the crutch to 
ankle 2 fl. 1 in. ; further, a finger 30 lines wide 
showed a proportionate breast-measure of 2ft. lin., 
knee 10, calf 11, and ankle 7 in. These pro- 
portions were to serve as bases for cutting, and to 
render the taking of measures unnecessary. 

They would really have done better than this 
by employing themselves previously to found a 
practical system qf measurement, such as was 
published by that distinguished tailor Monsieur 
Barde, of Paris, in 1820. Hia system was soon 
acknowledged, ,and found many imitators; it 
was widely spread in Germany, through the 
German edition of the ** Parisien," a journal of 
fashion, which was edited by Barde himself, 
and wliich continued till 1852, when it was 
united with the ''European Journal of Fashion." 

In addition to the incompleteness of the system 
introduced by Mr. Niedergesees, it also suffered 
through the insufficiency of the explanations which 
were given, for besides the above-mentioned pro- 
portions there is nothing said of the other propor- 
tions of the body. The taking of measures and 
cutting were very superficially treated on. On the 
other side the auth«»r gives a tolerably complete 
list of the quantities of cloth required for different 
garments, and for various sizes of persons, and 
lastly instructions as to the best manner of 
shrinking cloth. In spite of its incompleteness 



another edition of this work appeared in 1832, 
and a third and cheaper one in 1836. The sale 
of this work proves that the desire for knowledge 
amongst tailors was ever extending, so that every 
new idea which was published met with a wel- 
come reception. 

A more praiseworthy work than the former 
appeared in Leipzig in 1832, it was entitled 
<< Complete Instructions for the Mathematical 
Draughting of Civil and Military Uniforms for all 
Sizes," by H. 0. Grosse. Karl Grosse was the 
first who thoroughly studied and treated on the 
then rather new idea of the thirds, and* at the 
same time he considered more carefully and 
precisely the various forms of the body than any 
of his predecessors had. The first edition of his 
work, however, left much to be desired, still the 
author went bravely on, and there soon appeared 
a new and improved edition, published by B. H. 
Voight, in Weimar, who up to the year 1844 
issued ten editions, each of which was still further 
improved and extended with increased carefulness 
and knowledge, with a liberality quite different 
to the somewhat stingy practices of his publisher. 

(7b be ctmtinuetL) 



^mxthtBht anb district Jfcremait 
SDailors <Sotutg Annual pinner. 

The Annual Dinner in connection with the above 
Society will take place on Monday, December 7th, 
1874, at the " Old Swan " Hotel, Pool Street, 
Market Street, Manchester. 



l^.hU% of Costnnud. 

PLATE I. 

We cannot forbear, out of pure justice to our 
artist, expressing our great satisfaction with his 
execution of the plates of last month as well as 
this. The natural attitudes of the poses, the 
delicacy and truthfulness of the outlines, combined 
with an accurate pour t ray al of trade details, are 
simply admirable, and we now feel that we may 
assert without any presumption that our pro- 
ductions may be favourably compared with any 
others extant, if the objects for which they are 
issued are borne in mind. 

As in our last issue we gave a front view of a 
lady's Ulster, we have now given a back view of 
the same garment, so as to complete the repre- 
sentation. We intend giving at an early oppor- 
tunity, most probably next month, a complete 
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diagram of this garment, so that our subscribers 
will be in a position to execute orders for these 
garments without doubt or hesitation. 

As frequent inquiries are made of us respecting 
the correct stjle of dress for weddings, we have 
thought it advisable to illustrate the dress which 
is worn for that purpose in the winter season. 
The coat is a .donbie-breasted frock, with three 
boles to button and two in turn. The turn is 
faced with ribbed silk or stout levantine; the 
edges are bound with a narrow braid ; the buttons 
are of fancy twist. Cuffs 4^ inches wide are 
formed by the braid. The sleeves are 12 inches 
wide at the wrists. The length is 19 waist and 
37 full length. The material is blue elastic, 
either twill or some fancy design, of which there 
is a great variety. 

The waistcoat is double-breasted, and may be 
either of fancy Cashmere or white drill. 

The trousers are of light mixed Angola ; grey 
or lavender tint is generally preferred. The form 
is straight and moderately loose, such as is gene- 
rally worn by fashioovble men. 

These comprise a suitable dress for a gentleman 
to wear at his wedding, and is such as would be 
recommended and supplied to him by West- End 
firms. 

PLATE n. 

We hare taken the opportunity afforded by 
this illustration of a back view of a gentleman's 



Ulster to show a short strap buttoned at 'the back 
instead of a belt ; but the strap would be better 
placed on the seam, then a slit could be left in 
the seam, so that the strap could swivel on the 
button and be pulled through the slit. An open- 
ing 12 inches long is made in the back, and a £y 
with two holes and buttons placed in it. 

We are indebted to Linthicum's *' Journal of 
JNTewrYork Fashions" for the illustration shown 
on t^e remaining figure. The design here shown 
is certainly original, although it may not be very 
striking. The coat is single-breasted, buttoning 
three, and having two holes on the turn. It may 
be accurately described as a double-breasted 
morning coat with the holes \0lt out of the right 
side and th« buttons omitted on the ^lefb. The 
idea is novel, and shows a morning coat well 
adapted for winter wear, and as such we submit 
it witMpleasure to the notice of our subscribers. 



DIate d diagrams* 

Diagrams 1 — 4 are a model of a lady's skirt, 
completing the polonaise costume kindly furnished 
to us by Mr. James fioberts. 

Dii^ram 5 illustrates the working of the West- 
Ein> Gazkttb trouseo system for figures with 
large hips. 

Diagram 6 is referred to and explained in ''A 
Scotchman's'' article on Corpulent Men. 




AND SON, 

AtkL MiLK 




BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 

TO THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
The Lord Ohancellor, the Sight flon. the Lord Mayor, and the Corporation of London. 

Alclermen*8 and Sheriff's Robes. Livery Gowns for Masters, Wardens, 
and Liverymen. Common Uouncilmen's Gowns. 

Chaplains*^ Robes and Presentation Gowns of every description. Surplices of every material 
and shape. CBteristers' and Pocket ditto. UniverMty and Clergy Gowns. 

Patent Flexible College Caps. 
Hoods, Scarves, Stoles, Bands, Mourning ditto, Weepers, Dress Coat Bags, Clergy Collars 4 Ties, Ae. 

REC0BOER8', REGISTRARS', & SOLICITORS' 60W1I8. BEADLES'. SEXTONS', A 6LERKS' 60f 98. 
Robes for every Corporabion, and Makers -of all Legal Aobes. 

ESTABLISHED 1669. 
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